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Sancti Ireneei Episcopi Lugdunensis libros quinque adversus Hereses edidit 
W. Wican Harvey, 8.T.P. Tom. I. 11. Cantabrigie : Typis Aca- 
demicis. 1857. 

Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Vols. V.1X. The writings of Irznavs. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1868. 


A DEEP and stirring interest must be felt by every intelli- 
gent Christian in the fact, that we still possess a large 
theological work from the pen of one who was removed by only 
a single link from the apostles. It is difficult for us really to 
believe that such can be the case. There seems somehow an 
impassable gulf to lie between us and the primitive church. 
The records immediately following the canon of Scripture are 
so scanty, while some of them are of such doubtful authenticity, 
and all of them so brief and unsatisfactory, that we are scarcely 
prepared to hear of a very extensive work as still existing, which 
was written by one who had looked with veneration on a man 
who was himself intimately acquainted with an apostle. Yet 
such is the simple truth in respect to him whose name stands 
at the head of this article. Irenzeus tells us, in a p e hap- 
pily preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., V. 20), from the lost 
work De Og , that he was in early youth conversant with 
Polycarp, who, again, was a disciple of St John. Addressing 
a former friend of his own, who had lapsed to Valentinianism, he 
says :— 
‘‘ These opinions, Florinus, that I may speak in mild terms, are 
not part of sound doctrine ; these opinions are not consonant to the 
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church, and involve their votaries in the utmost impiety; these 
opinions, even the heretics beyond the church’s pale have never 
ventured to broach ; these opinions, those presbyters who preceded 
us, and who were conversant with the apostles, did not hand down to 
thee. For, while I was yet a boy, I saw thee in Lower Asia, with 
Polycarp, distinguishing thyself in the royal court, and endeavouring 
to gain his approbation. For I have a more vivid recollection of what 
occurred at that time than of recent events (inasmuch as the experi- 
ences of childhood, keeping pace with the growth of the soul, become 
incorporated with it), so that I can even describe the place where the 
blessed Polycarp used to sit and discourse—his going out and his 
coming in—his general mode of life and personal appearance, together 
with the discourses which he delivered to the people; also how he 
would speak of his familiar intercourse with John, and with the rest 
of those who had seen the Lord ; and how he would call their words 
to remembrance.” 


Irenzus thus came as near to the beloved disciple, as, for 
instance, one does in our own day to Thomas Arnold or Thomas 
Chalmers, who becomes acquainted with these eminent men 
through means of others who had personally known them. 
And this consideration at once imparts peculiar interest and 
importance to whatever writings of a theological character have 
descended to us from such a source. We rejoice to rise above, 
and forget, all the wrangling and speculation of the many 
centuries which have followed, while we listen with eager at- 
tention to anything that such an ancient authority may have 
to tell us respecting either apostolic doctrine or practice. 
Leaving behind us the turbid stream of ecclesiastical history, 
after it has been polluted by a long and winding course through 
our fallen world, we hope to find no little pleasure and satis- 
faction in contemplating it, while yet it flows so near the 
fountain head, and has not had its original purity corrupted by 
any lengthened contact with the depravity and perversity of 
mankind. 

It must be confessed, however, that, while the writings of 
lrenzus are perhaps the most valuable relic of early Christian 
antiquity, there are several circumstances which tend to dis- 
appoint the expectations which might naturally be formed in 
connection with them. Their preciousness bears no proportion 
to their bulk. In fact, though extending tu between six and 
seven hundred pages in the Ante-Nicene Library of Messrs 
Clark, it would be possible to compress into a very few pages 
indeed, all the statements of fact that can be deemed really 
valuable to us at.the present day. The reason of this is that 
the polemics of Irenzeus were of a totally different kind from 
those which now engage our attention. His object was to 
refute those multiform Gnostic sects which had sprung up in 
the course of the second century, and had adulterated gospel 
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Style of his Writings. 3 


truth by their own wild and impious speculations. It is often 
very difficult to understand the exact design of these, though 
their general purpose is pretty _— As is remarked in the 


“ Introductory Notice” to the English translation of Irenseus 
referred to above,— 


‘¢ The fundamental object of the Gnostic speculations was doubtless 
to solve the two grand problems of all religious philosophy, viz., How 
to account for the existence of evil; and, How to reconcile the finite 
with the infinite. But these ancient theorists were not more success- 
ful in grappling with such questions than have been their successors 
in modern times. And by giving loose reins to their imagination, 
they built up the most incongruous and ridiculous systems ; while, 
by deserting the guidance of Scripture, they were betrayed into the 
most pernicious and extravagant errors.” 

Every one then, who enters on the perusal of Ireneus must 
lay his account with much hard reading, often, as it appears, 
with little result. His subject is itself a dry and difficult one, 
and he has himself candidly confessed that he had but little 
literary ability. “Thou wilt not expect from me,” he says to 
the friend addressed in his five books, “ who am resident among 
the Keltz, and am accustomed for the most part to use a 
barbarous dialect, any display of rhetoric, which I have never 
learned, or any excellence of composition, which I have never 
practised, or any beauty and persuasiveness of style, to which I 
make no pretensions. But thou wilt accept in a kindly spirit 
what I in a like spirit write to thee simply, truthfully, and in 
my own homely way; whilst thou thyself (as being more 
capable than I am), wilt expand those ideas of which I send 
thee, as it were only the seminal principles ; and in the com- 
prehensiveness of thy understanding, wilt develope to their 
full extent the points on which I briefly touch, so as to set 
with power before thy companions those things which I have 
uttered in weakness.” Most fully is this disclaimer, which 
occurs in the preface to the first book, justified by the whole 
subsequent work. The perusal of Ireneus in the original is 
one of the stiffest tasks we ever attempted. Even where the 
Greek text is preserved, he is, for the most part, a very in- 
volved and tedious writer. His sentences are almost always 
of cumbrous length, and he repeats himself to an extent which 
is quite bewildering. His chief object throughout is to prove 
that the Jehovah of the Old Testament was the true, supreme, 
and only God ; and, as such, was identical with the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he has innumerable 
digressions ; and many a time, after the reader imagines that 
he has done for ever with the question which has been men- 
tioned, he finds it brought up again in its original freshness, 
and argued anew with a olives and verbosity which it 
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demands a patience amounting almost to heroism to endure. 
And then, to crown all, by far the larger portion of the work 
of Irenzeus exists only in a barbarous Latin version. So 
wretchedly incompetent was the unknown author of this trans- 
lation for the work which he undertook, that he indulges in 
constructions that mock and defy all syntax, and even trans- 
fers the genitive absolute into Latin. The only merit of his 
version is its extremely literal character; for, by retranslating 
it into Greek, we sometimes get an inkling of sense, altogether 
imperceptible in the Latin translation. Verily, we believe, 
that now when, for the first time, the extant writings of Irenzeus 
exist in English, few scholars will be found enthusiastic enough 
to fight their way through the crabbed, and often almost un- 
intelligible, Greek or Latin text. 

But, notwithstanding all the drawbacks which must be ac- 
knowledged in our author, with respect both to matter and 
style, his work is truly invaluable for the light it sheds on the 
views which prevailed in the primitive church respecting many 
most important points. To some of these we now propose to 
direct the attention of our readers ; and it will speedily be seen 
how vital is the bearing which several of the facts derived from 
the writings of Irenzeus have upon controversies which are still 
being waged at the present day. 

As. most fundamental, we begin by glancing at the evidence 
he furnishes in regard to the apostolic origin of the canonical 
books of the New Testament. 

This is a point of great present interest and importance, 
The rationalism long prevalent in Germany has now trans- 
ported itself to our own shores, and is disseminating the loosest 
and most dangerous views with respect to the sacred Scrip- 
tures. In a very learned and elaborate work* recently pub- 
lished, we are taught to believe that not one of the canonical 
gospels was written by the man whose name it bears, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians and the Pastoral epistles are falsely 
ascribed to Paul, and that the Epistle of James, as well as the 
two Epistles of Peter, are forgeries to which no apostolic 
authority can be ascribed. In these circumstances, the testi- 
mony of such an early and competent witness as Irenzus to 
the canonical writings, becomes specially precious, as will ap- 
pear from a brief consideration of the terms in which he refers 
to them. 





* “An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, Exe- 
getical, and Theological.” ~By Samuel Davidson, D.D. In two vols. Long- 
mans. 1868. This is the most advanced specimen of Tiibingen criticism 
which has yet appeared in our country. Its author, after his long series of 
descents, has little further to go before finding himself alongside of Kenan and 
Strauss, as a disbeliever in the supernatural altogether. 
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The Four Gospels. | 5 


His language with respect to the four gospels is most em- 
hatic and conclusive. In one passage (iii. 11, 8), he expresses 
himself as follows :— 


‘* It is not possible that the gospels can be either more or fewer in 
number than they are. For since there are four zones of the world in 
which we live, and four principal winds, while the church is scattered 
throughout all the world, and the pillar and ground of the church is 
the gospel and the spirit of life, it is fitting that she should have four 
pillars, breathing out immortality on every side, and vivifying men 
afresh. From which fact, it is evident that the Word, the Artificer 
of all, he that sitteth upon the cherubim, and contains all things, he 
who was manifested to men, has given us the gospel under four 
aspects, but bound together by one Spirit. As also David says, when 
entreating his manifestation, ‘ Thou that sittest between the cherubim 
shine forth.’ For the cherubim, too, were four-faced, and their faces 
were images of the dispensation of the Son of God. For, as the 
Scripture says, ‘ The first living creature was like a lion,’ symbolising 
his effectual working, his leadership, and royal power; ‘the second 
was like a calf,’ signifying his sacrificial and sacerdotal order; but 
‘ the third had, as it were, the face of a man,’ an evident description 
of his advent as a human being; ‘ the fourth was like a flying eagle,’ 
pointing out the gift of the Spirit hovering with his wings over the 
church. And therefore the gospels are in accord with these things, 
among which Jesus Christ is seated. For that, according toJohn, re- 
lates his original, effectual, and glorious generation from the Father ; 
thus declaring, ‘In the beginning was. the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.’ . . . . But that according to Luke, 
taking up his priestly character, commenced with Zacharias the priest 
offering sacrifice to God. For now was made ready the fatted calf, 
about to be immolated for the finding again of the younger son. 
Matthew again, relates his generation as a man, saying, ‘ The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham ;’ 
and also, ‘ The birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise.’ This then is 
the gospel of his humanity ; for which reason it is too, that the cha- 
racter of a humble and meek man is kept up through the whole gos- 
pel. Mark, on the other hand, commences with [a reference to} the 
prophetical Spirit coming down from on high to men, saying, ‘ The 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Esaias the 
prophet,’ pointing to the winged aspect of the gospel; and on this 
account, he made a compendious and cursory narrative, for such is the 
prophetical character.’’* 





* Trenwus is the first writer who illustrates the different characters of the 
four gospels by comparing them with the cherubim. The analogy was never 
afterwards lost sight of in the church, but various applications of the symbols 
were made. Our author, as appears above, views the lion as symbolising St 
John, the calf, St Luke, the man, St Matthew, and the eagle, St Mark. Jerome’s 
application of the various emblems is as follows: “ Prima hominis facies 
Mattheum significat, quia quasi de homine exorsus est prescribere: ‘ Liber 
generationis,’ &. Secunda leonis Marcum, in quo vox leonis in eremo rugientis 
auditur: ‘ Vox clamantis in deserto.’ Tertia vituli Zucam, quia a Zacharia 
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All the four gospels, it. will be observed, are pemeoyecay | 
assigned in this passage to the authors whose names they still 
bear. Irenzus speaks of this point in a manner which clearly 
shews that no one in his day dreamed of controverting it. It 
was well known, and universally acknowledged, as we neces- 
sarily infer from his language, that at the time when he wrote, 
that is, in the last quarter of the: second century, the evan- 
gelical histories were the authentic productions of those men 
to whom they are still ascribed. And while he thus bears 
testimony to the authorship of these writings, he no less 
explicitly sets forth the sovereign authority which was allowed 
to belong tothem. The church universal, and even the various 
heretical sects, appealed by common consent to these Scrip- 
tures as the one great source of knowledge respecting Christ. 
“So firm,” says our author (IIL 11, 7), “is the ground upon 
which these gospels rest, that the very heretics themselves bear 
witness to them, and, starting from these [documents], each 
one of them endeavours to establish his own peculiar doctrine.” 

Now, does it not require considerable effrontery in a writer 
like Dr Davidson, with these and other passages staring him 
in the face, to tell us that the whole of our gospels were ficti- 
tious writings, palmed upon the church at various dates, from 
the beginning up to the middle of the second century? Irenzus 
who, as he expressly states, had heard Polycarp, the friend of 
St John, discoursing of the words and works of Christ, “ all in 
harmony with the Scriptures,” refers without a shadow of 
suspicion to the gospels as written by John, Luke, Matthew, 
and Mark; and, in doing so,’ only represents the universal 
belief of the age in which he lived. But, says Dr Davidson, 
they were all under a grievous mistake! Jobn’s gospel did not 
proceed from the apostle : it was the production of some “ great 
unknown” about A.D. 150; and the other gospels sprang into 
being from anonymous sources some quarter of a century 





sacerdote sumpsit initium. Quarta aquile Johannem, quia sumptis pennis 
aquile et ad altiora festinans de verbo Dei disputat.” Augustine, however, 
remarks: “Qui ex apocalypsi quatuor animalia ad intelligendos quatuor evan- 
gelistas interpretati sunt, probabilius aliquid attendisse illi, qui leonem in 
Matthxo, hominem in Marco, vitulum in Luca, aquilam in Johanne intell- 
exerunt, quam illi qui hominem Matthwo, aquilam Marco, leonem Johanni 
tribuerunt.” Juvencus (Cent. IV.) has the following epigram on the subject, 
agreeing with Irenzus :— 
“ Mattheus instituit virtutum tramite mores, 

Et bene vivendi justo dedit ordine leges. 

Marcus amat terras inter coolumque volare, 

Et vehemens aquila stricto secat omnia lapsu. 

Lucas uberius describit prelia Christi, 

Jure sacer vitulus, qui mcenia fatur avita. 

Johannes fremit ore leo, similis rugienti 

Intonat «eterna pandens mysteria vite.” 
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earlier. The mere statement of such an opinion is its own 
sufficient refutation. We might ask, Who were those won- 
drous writers that could produce works so infinitely superior 
to all the acknowledged remains of the second century? We 
might further ask, How did they at that period procure the 
accounts which they give of Christ, when all the other authors 
who were their contemporaries add nothing to our knowledge 
respecting him? And we might ask again, What led them to 
plunge into obscurity, and resolutely conceal themselves from 
the generation in which they lived, while, with a self-abnega- 
tion as inexplicable as it is unparalleled, they succeeded in 
having ascribed to others the authorship of their extraordinary 
works? But we need not do more than confront the rational- 
istic hypothesis with the testimony of Ireneus. He informs 
us that, with his peculiar opportunities of obtaining the surest 
information, as having been the pupil of a friend of the apostles, 
he had no doubt as to the authorship of these writings. And 
he also tells us that the whole world was agreed with him,—that 
orthodoxy and heresy, with their manifold points of diversity, 
were at one as regards this question. Let Dr Davidson and 
others of the same school give us any reasonable explanation 
of the manner in which this unanimity could have been reached, 
unless it had been founded upon truth, and then we shall listen 
more deferentially to their allegations. But, in the meantime, 
such writers only illustrate the credulity of scepticism when 
they maintain a theory so palpably absurd, so opposed to all 
that we know of the second century, both as respects the 
literature which it produced, and as regards the views which 
then universally prevailed in the church. 

Besides the testimony which Irenzeus bears to the goapels, 
he furnishes conclusive evidence in support of other New Tes- 
tament books which have been questioned. He quotes from 
the Acts, and refers it to St Luke (III. 15, 1); he ascribes 
divine authority to every one of the Pauline epistles, the 
authenticity of which is disputed by Dr Davidson: Ephe- 
sians (I. 8, 5); 1 Tim. (I. Pref.); 2 Tim. (IIL. 14, 1); Titus 
(I. 16, 3). He also expressly ascribes the first epistle of John 
to the author of the fourth gospel (III. 16, 5, &c.), and quotes 
from the first epistle of Peter (IV. 9, 2), as the undoubted 
work of that apostle. On what ground then, can Dr David- 
son and others of the same school, expect us to bow to their 
decision when they pronounce against the authenticity of these 
writings? The one grand reason which they assign is, that 
such a course is required by the deference due to the conclu- 
sions reached by something which is called the “ higher criti- 
cism.” But when we proceed to ask what this “ higher criticism” 
is, we find that “ quot homines, tot sententiz.” It is a trans- 
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cendental power, which, chameleon-like, changes its aspect, 
according to the mind in which it resides. As existing, for 
instance, in Dr Baur, it leads him to condemn Colossians as 
well as Ephesians ; while, as operating in Dr Davidson, it per- 
suades him to defend the former epistle, and unceremoniously 
to reject the latter. As an adept in this kind of criticism, 
Schwegler finds decidedly unpauline expressions in the epistle 
to the Philippians, and brands it as spurious accordingly ; but 
Davidson differs from his gifted confrére, and proclaims the 
epistle a genuine production of St Paul. The general uncer- 
tainty and mutual opposition which our critics thus display in 
their assaults on Scripture, remind us of nothing so much as 
the famous Homeric line— 


TloAAd Vdvavra, xdravra, répavra re Bbypua t'7rOov, 


and we should be weak indeed to yield to the demands which 
are made by such a confused and straggling host. For our 
own part, we think it infinitely more reasonable to accept the 
explicit and unhesitating testimony borne to the canonical 
writings by such a man as Irenzus, than to bow in humble sub- 
mission to those arbitrary and inconsistent theories which are 
devised by the self-constituted critical authorities of the pre- 
sent day. 

‘Let us now look at the views suggested by our author 
respecting the general subject of the Canon, and the authority 
assigned to the sacred Scriptures. 

It is plain to every reader of his work, that, in the days of 
Irenzus, the canon of Scripture had not been quite so accurately 
defined as it afterwards became. He bears abundant evidence 
to the authority which was, in his time, ascribed to the written 
word, and to the large amount of unanimity which had already 
been reached in the church with respect to the books which 
should be held canonical. But we find him quoting some 
works as inspired which were subsequently, and, as the result 
of fuller inquiry, set aside as destitute of authority. He 
cites (IV. 5, 2; 26, 3) the apocryphal additions to the book of 
Daniel as authentic. He also quotes (V. 35, 1) a large portion 
of the book of Baruch, as if from Jeremiah. He refers no 
less than five times (IIT. 20, 4; IV. 22,1; IV. 33,1; IV. 33, 
12; V. 31, 1), once as from Isaiah, and once as from Jeremiah, 
to the following passage which does not exist anywhere, either in 
the Hebrew original or in the Septuagint translation: “ And 
the holy Lord remembered his dead Israel, who had slept in 
the land of sepulture ;“and he came down to preach his salva- 
tion to them, that he might save them.” It is remarkable that 
Justin Martyr also quotes this passage in his dialogue with 
Trypho (chap. LXXI1.), and plainly accuses the Jews of having 
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fraudulently removed it from the sacred text. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt of its spuriousness. Some have also inferred 
from one passage (III. 21, 2), that Irenzeus acknowledged four 
books of Esdras, that is, the two books known in English as 
the first and second of Esdras, besides the canonical books of 
Ezra and NeLemiah. But this is doubtful; and no reference 
to any of the other apocryphal books connected with the Old 
Testament occurs in his writings. With the exception, there- 
fore, of the spurious additions to Daniel which are found in the 
Septuagint, and the book of Baruch quoted under the name of 
Jeremiah, he cannot certainly be said, and the fact is a remark- 
able one, to have acknowledged any writing as forming part of 
the Old Testament canon which Protestants do not include in 
it at the present day. 

In regard to the New Testament, the only book, not now ac- 
cepted, to which he seems to have ascribed canonical authority, is 
the “Shepherd” of Hermas. “Well, therefore,” he declares’ (iv. 
20, 2), “has the Scripture pronounced, which says, ‘ First of 
all, believe that there is one God, who has established all things, 
and completed them, and caused that, from what had no being, 
all things should come into existence ;’” the reference being to 
the work of Hermas, Book IL, Sim. I. But perhaps the author 
used the expression 4 ygap? in this passage without meaning to 
ascribe inspiration to the writing, as he seems to use “scrip- 
tura” in reference to the Epistle of Clement (III, 3, 3). He 
has not the least allusion to any other apocryphal book con- 
nected with the New Testament, while he expressly quotes 
almost all the canonical writings belonging to that department 
of Scripture. He seems several times to allude to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, but never ascribes it to any particular author, 
unless one of the Fragments (XX XVIII., Massuet) be regarded 
by the following words which it contains as joining it to the 
writings of St Paul :—“And Paul exhorts us to ‘ present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is our 
reasonable service’ (Rom. xii. 1). And again, ‘ Let us offer the 
sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of our lips’” (Heb. xiii. 15). 
The only one of the Pauline epistles, not expressly quoted by 
Irenzeus, is that to Philemon ; and the brevity of that epistle, as 
well as its want of bearing on his argument, sufficiently accounts 
for the omission. His allusions to the epistles of James, Jude, 
and 2d Peter are doubtful. He twice (IV. 13, 4; IV. 16, 2) speaks 
of Abraham as having been called “the friend of God,” and the 
second reference seems pretty clearly to indicate an acquaint- 
ance with the Epistle of James. He also twice (V. 23, 2; V. 
28, 3) quotes the words, “a day of the Lord is a thousand 
years,” which may have been taken from the second Epistle of 
Peter (2 Peter iii. 8), but may, with equal probability, have been 
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derived (Psa. xc. 4) from the Old Testament. The second Epistle 
of John (which, of course, carries with it the third) is clearly 
ascribed to the apostle (I. 16, 3; III. 16, 8), and the most 
decided, as well as frequent testimony (IV. 20, 11; V. 28, 2, &c.) 
is borne to the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse. 

Altogether, Irenzeus furnishes very complete and satisfactory 
evidence respecting the canon of Scripture towards the close of 
the second century. He shews that a wonderful harmony had 
already been reached as to the inspired and authoritative books. 
With the most inconsiderable exceptions, as the above sketch 
will have shewn, the canon of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, then accepted by the church, was coincident and con- 
terminous with our own. 

In regard, again, to the deference which was then paid to 
the written Word, and the idea which prevailed of its perfection, 
we find some striking statements in our author. Not only does 
he yield it homage by the respect and submission with which 
he quotes it, but he emphatically declares (II. 28, 2) that “ we 
are most properly assured that the Scriptures are indeed per- 
fect, since they were spoken (dicte) by the Word of God and 
his Spirit.” It is evident that this language will harmonise 
with, and justify, the very highest claims which have ever been 
advanced in support of the plenary inspiration, and infallible 
accuracy of the canonical writings. 

Massuet, the learned Benedictine editor of Irenzus, has 
laboured hard to shew that our author assigned an authority to 
tradition co-ordinate with that of Scripture. But though, as 
was natural in such an early writer, Irenzeus often refers to the 
apostolic traditions preserved in the churches, he never ascribes 
to these an authority independent of Scripture. In fact, it is 
his object to maintain that the voice of the written Word, and 
the still lingering echo of what had been transmitted orally 
from the apostles, were identical. The most remarkable ex- 
ample of tradition to which he refers is that which respects the 
age reached by our Lord before he suffered. He affirms (IL 
22, 5), that a tradition had come down from John, through 
those elders who had been conversant with him in Asia, to the 
effect that Christ was between forty and fifty while still ful- 
filling the office of a Teacher. But it is noteworthy that he 
seeks to support this tradition both by arguments derived from 
reason and from what he deems the testimony of the gospel. 
He speaks of Christ as “sanctifying every age by that period 
corresponding to it which belonged to himself.” And he 
argues that the Saviour “therefore passed through every age, 
becoming an infant for infants, thus sanctifying infants; a 
child for children, thus sanctifying those who are of this age, 
being at the same time made to them an example of piety, 
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righteousness, and submission; a youth for yori. becomin 
an example to youths, and thus sanctifying them for the Lord. 
So, also, he was an old man for old men, that he might be a 
perfect master for all,” &c. Thus does Irenzus seek to bolster 
up the very weightiest of his traditions by argument, and then 
he proceeds to support it by Scripture. He refers tothe pas- 
sage (John viii. 35) in which the Jews address to Christ these 
words, “Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham ?” and he remarks that “such language is fittingly 
applied to one who has already passed the age of forty, without 
having as yet reached his fiftieth year, but is not far from this 
latter period.” We have nothing at present to do with the 
argument of our author on the point in question. But what 
we wish to notice is, that had he attached that authority to 
tradition which Romish writers maintain he did, he would not 
have taken the pains he here does to support the view he ad- 
vocates by considerations derived from both reason and “ay: 8 
ture. Tradition, of a character so high as that claimed for the 
report in question, would have been deemed of itself conclusive. 
But not so; Irenzus assigns to it no such sovereign authority ; 
he urges no such claims in its behalf as he often does for the 
statements of Scripture. He complains in one passage (III. 2, 1) 
of the heretics, that, “when they are confuted from the Scrip- 
tures, they turn round and accuse these same Scriptures, as if 
they were not correct, nor of authority, and assert that they 
are ambiguous, and that the truth cannot be extracted from 
them by those who are ignorant of tradition.” And it is in- 
structive to notice that his great charge against the Valen- 
tinians was (I. 8, 3), that they formed their system #& aygéga»— 
“from unwritten sources”—so far was he from allowing any- 
thing else to stand on the same level of authority with the 
sacred Scriptures.* 

We shall next notice the evidence which may be derived 
from the writings of Irenzeus in support of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

This point will not detain us long, for the language of our 
author respecting it is most plain and incontrovertible. It is 
true that both Arians and Socinians have claimed him as 
favouring their opinions, but in vain. The only thing which 
gives the slightest air of plausibility to their allegations, is that 
the language of Irenzeus respecting the doctrine of the Trinity 





* We observe that Harvey thinks the words quoted above mean that the 
followers of Valentinus derived their views from what was “ written, but not 
Scripture,”—we presume, from the heretical books.of their master. But the 
above view of the expression seems to us simpler, and quite as probable. In 
either case, the words illustrate the supreme authority which Ireusus ascribed 
to the sacred Scriptures, 
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is not so precise and formal as it naturally became in the works 
of subsequent writers. We do not find him speaking with the 
definiteness of Augustine, for instance, on the subject ; but that 
he held the true and supreme divinity of both the Son and the 
Spirit appears unquestionable. Christ is often expressly de- 
clared to be God in the writings of Ireneus. Thus, we read in 
one passage (III. 21, 4),in which our author is commenting on 
the prophecy respecting the birth of Emmanuel, “Carefully, 
then, has the Holy Ghost pointed out, by what has been said, 
his birth from a virgin, a his essence, that he is God, for the 
name Emmanuel indicates this.” Again we read (IV. 20, 1) 
respecting the Father, that “with him were always present the 
Word and Wisdom, the Son and the Spirit, by whom and in 
whom, freely and spontaneously, he made all things, to whom, 
also, he spoke, saying, ‘ Let us make man after our image and 
likeness.’” lrenzeus very frequently refers to the Son and the 
Spirit as being the “hands” of the Father; and continually 
quotes the text from Genesis to shew that they existed with 
him anterior to all creation (ante omnem constitutionem). 
“ By the hands of the Father,” he says (V. 6, 1), “that is, by 
the Son and Spirit, man is made after the likeness of God” ; 
and in a previous passage (V. 1, 3), he tells us of these “ Hands 
of God,” that “to them the Father spoke, saying, ‘ Let us make 
man after our image and likeness.’”” The brief but beautiful 
creed, which he describes (I. 10, 1) as accepted by the catholic 
church in his day throughout all the earth, is introduced as 
follows, “The church, though dispersed throughout the whole 
world, even to the ends of the earth, has received from the 
apostles and their disciples this faith ; She believes in one God, 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and all things that are therein; and in one Christ Jesus, 
the Son of God, who became incarnate for our salvation ; and 
in the Holy Spirit,” &c.; while again he writes (IV. 6, 7), “In 
all things, and through all things, there is one God, the Father, . 
and one Word, and one Son, and one Spirit, and one salvation 
to all that believe in him.” 

These passages speak for themselves, and can leave no doubt 
in any candid mind as to the doctrine held and taught by 
Irenzeus with respect to the holy Trinity. There is, however, 
still another passage in his work, to which we must refer for a 
moment, as it contains an argument on the subject equally 
beautiful and conclusive, and which we do not remember to 
have met with in any other writer. He reveals the doctrine of 
the Trinity as being, in fact, wrapped up in the official title by 
which the Saviour is designated. “In the name of Christ,” 
he says (III. 18, 3), “is implied he that anoints, he that is 
anointed, and the unction itself with which he is anointed. And 
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it is the Father who anoints, but the Son who is anointed by the 
Spirit, who is the unction, as the word declares by Isaiah, 
‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me,’ thus pointing out the anointing Father, the anointed Son, 
and the Unction, which is the Spirit.” This is a rich and 
pregnant thought, which will bear much consideration. It is 
very striking and satisfactory to find the doctrine of the three 
divine Persons thus developed out of the very name which the 
Saviour bears. Nor does there seem anything fanciful in the 
reasoning. For, as we cannot think of an anointed one without 
necessarily thinking also of one who anoints, and of the unction 
with which he is anointed, we are thus led to conceive, by a 
simple remembrance of our Lord’s official designation, of the 
Father, the Anointer, the Son, the Anointed, and the Spirit, 
the living Unction who came down, in infinite fulness, from 
the Father on the Son,—the three-one God, being, by means of 
a single word, thus brought before us as the God of our salvation. 

Let us now glance at the teaching of Irenzus respecting the 
Church. 

He has much to say on this subject, as might be expected 
from the design of his work. The vital question at issue 
between him and the numerous sects of heretics whom he op- 
posed, turned on the point where the true church of Christ 
was to be found. Valentinus, Basilides, Marcion, and other 
schismatics, by separating from the catholic church, virtuall 
proclaimed that she was not the true church of Christ, pos i 
arrogated that title to themselves. It was therefore a leading 
object of our author to demonstrate the baselessness of their 
pretensions in this respect. Very thoroughly and satisfactorily 
does he often establish his point against them—vindicate the 
claims of the catholic church to be acknowledged as the true 
church of Christ, and expose the absurdity of the pretensions 
put forward by the heretics. But his reasoning in this branch 
of his argument, has, we think, been grievously misconstrued, 
so as to be employed by Romanists and High Church Prelatists 
to uphold a dogma which never entered the mind of the author. 

e refer to the doctrine commonly known as that of apos- 
tolic succession. At first sight, Irenzeus seems to have a great 
deal to say on this subject ; but the truth is, that he says not one 
word which supports the view of it taken by Papists and their 
followers. For he never once, in the whole course of his work, 
refers to episcopal ordination, which is the centre of the whole 
controversy, as debated between Protestants and their oppo- 
nents. Irenzus gives no hint, however faint, of his belief in the 
transmission of a peculiar, mystical power, in virtue of the impo- 
sition of the hands of a bishop. We challenge the upholders 
of this theory to point to a single passage in which it is, in the 
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faintest degree, supported, or even suggested, by our author. 
There is only one clause in the whole work (V. 20, 1) in which 
the word “ ordinationis” occurs with a possible reference to the 
ordained ministry of the church. Grabe so understood it ; but 
both the popish editor Massuet, and the High Church editor 
Harvey, refer it rather to the general constitution and govern- 
ment of the church. 

What, then, did Irenzeus mean by apostolic succession, and 
what was the argument he founded on the possession of it by 
the catholic church in his day, and on the want of it by the 
heretics ? He meant that, in all the leading churches, such, 
for instance, as that of Rome, a historical chain of bishops 
could be traced up to the apostles. “We are in a position,” 
he says (III., 3, 1), “to reckon up those who were by the 
apostles instituted bishops in the churches, and the successions 
of these bishops to our own times”; and having mentioned Peter 
and Paul as the founders of the church in Rome, he proceeds 
as follows :— 


‘¢ The blessed apostles, then, having founded and built up the church, 
committed into the hands of Linus the office of the episcopate. Of 
this Linus, Paul makes mention in the epistles to Timothy. To him 
succeeded Anacletus; and after him, in the third place from the 
apostles, Clement was alloted the bishopric. This man, as he had 
seen the blessed apostles, and had been conversant with them, might 
be said to have the preaching of the apostles still echoing [in his ears], 
and their traditions before his eyes. Nor was he alone [in this], for 
there were many still remaining who had received instructions from 
the apostles. In the time of this Clement, no small dissension having 
occurred among the brethren at Corinth, the church in Rome despatched 
a most powerful letter to the Corinthians, exhorting them to peace, re- 
newing their faith, and declaring the tradition which it had lately re- 
ceived from the apostles, proclaiming the one God, omnipotent, the 
maker of heaven and earth, the creator of man, who brought on the 
deluge, and called Abraham, led the people from the land of Egypt, 
spake with Moses, set forth the law, sent the prophets, and who has 
prepared fire for the devil and his angels. From this document, who- 
soever chooses to do so, may learn that he, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, was preached by the churches, and may also understand 
the apostolical tradition of the church, since this epistle is of older 
date than these men who are now propagating falsehood, and who con- 
jure into existence another god beyond the creator and the maker of 
all existing things. To this Clement, there succeeded Evaristus. 
Alexander followed Evaristus ; then, sixth from the apostles, Sextus 
was appointed ; after him, Telesphorus, who was gloriously martyred ; 
then Hyginus ; after him, Pius; then, after him, Anicetus. Soter 
having succeeded Anicetus, Eleutherius does now, in the twelfth place _ 
from the apostles, hold the inheritance of the episcopate. In this 
order, and by this succession, the ecclesiastical tradition from the 
apostles, and the preaching of the truth, have come down to us. And 
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this is most abundant proof that there is one and the same vivifying 
faith, which has been preserved in the church until now, and handed 
down in truth.”’ 


Such is the sketch of the Apostolic Succession in the Church 
of Rome down to his own day, as given by Ireneus. It is 
with him evidently a mere matter of history, and nothing 
more. He names the bishops as they followed each other ; but 
never dreams of ascribing to them any sort of spiritual influence 
or authority which was propagated from one to another. To 
shew that he could link historically Eleutherius, who was then 
head of the Church of Rome, with the apostles, who were sup- 
posed to have founded that church, was the sole and simple 
object contemplated by our author in reference to the succession. 

What, then, is the purport of his argument? It is as plain 
as it is conclusive. He tells the heretics that their charges 
against the catholic church, and their claims as put forward 
for themselves, are both equally absurd. “ You, the true fol- 
lowers of Christ !” he says ; “ Why, but yesterday you sprang 
into existence, while we can trace up our descent, by an 
unbroken series, to the apostles.” The argument was unan- 
swerable. If any of the heretical sects had been the true 
church, then they must have been joined, by an historical bond, 
to the apostles. But “just consider,” says Ireneus: “here is 
a letter written by Clement, a former bishop of Rome. Does 
it teach our doctrines or yours? A glance into it is sufficient 
to decide this question ; and thus you are severed by an im- 
passable gulf from the apostles.” 

Let it be fully understood, then, that A postolic Succession, as 
referred to by Irenzus, simply denoted the power of tracing 
the history of the church from the apostles, If, at that early 
date, any community could not do so, but was compelled to 
fix its origin at some later period, that of itself was a manifestly 
conclusive argument against its being regarded as the true 
church of Christ. And this, accordingly, is the formidable 
spear-thrust with which our author transfixes the various bodies 
of heretics. “For,” says he (IIL, 4, 3), “ prior to Valentinus, 
those who follow Valentinus had no existence; nor did those 
from Marcion exist before Marcion ; nor, in short, had any of 
those malignant-minded people, whom I have above enumerated, 
any being previous to the initiators and inventors of their per- 
versity. For Valentinus came to Rome in the times of Hygi- 
nus, flourished, under Pius, and remained until Anicetus. 
Cerdon, too, Marcion’s predecessor, himself arrived in the time 
of Hyginus,’—and so on, the origin of the several heretical 
bodies, at an ascertained date later than the apostles, being 
urged as a conclusive argument to shew that they could not 
possibly constitute the true church of Christ. 
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But it is evident that, while this reasoning was perfectly 
valid at the early date when Irenzus lived, it tended to lose its 
force with the lapse of time. As centuries rolled by, it became 
increasingly difficult to connect any existing church historically 
with the apostles. Many periods became shrouded in obscurity : 
brief episcopates were apt to be altogether overlooked ; and 
discrepant accounts were multiplied in the church. The con- 
sequence has been, that it is a simple absurdity for the 
Church of Rome, or any other church, now to present a list of 
bishops connecting her with the first followers of Christ. There 
are innumerable gaps in the chain which imagination only can 
fill up, and the historical succession is now as hopelessly lost 
as is the record of early Egyptian kings. This wou!d be a 
most serious fact, were the succession charged with such 
mystical and momentous effects as Romanists maintain. If a 
mysterious influence were transmitted by one bishop to another, 
and if, on the chain being broken, this special gift, necessary 
to the existence of a true church, ceased to be possessed, 
then we might well fall into despair at the present day. But 
such an idea was, as we have seen, utterly foreign to the mind 
of Irenzeus, and is, indeed, just the offspring of that fatal sacer- 
dotalism which afterwards sprang up in the church of Christ. 
Papists and their followers may find it necessary to toil hard 
that they may recover the lost links of the succession, and may 
refuse, under the pressure of their system, to own that their 
labour is in vain ; but we can relinquish it without a sigh, feeling 
that no disastrous results will follow, since we can still get as 
near to the Fountain of all grace as if we had lived in the days 
of Irenzeus, or had been privileged to converse with the inspired 
apostles. 

The historical succession being irretrievably lost, nothing 
need be said of the allegation of Massuet, and other Romanists, 
that the argument which was so valid and powerful in the 
hands of Irenzus against the Valentinians, Marcionites, and 
others, ‘‘non minus efficax esse debet ad prosternendos nostri 
temporis hereticos et schismaticos, Lutheranos, Calvinianos, 
aliosque quotquot ab Ecclesia Romana secessionem fecerunt.” 
The decisive question between the two parties is now simply 
this, Which of them holds and proclaims the truth of God as 
revealed in the Bible? Irenzeus habitually joins the preaching 
of the truth with the historical succession, in arguing against 
the heretics. He appeals, in countless instances, to the Scrip- 
tures, in order to "sen that since they proclaimed doctrines 
contrary to these, they could not be the true church of Christ. 
Had he found “the truth” among them, he would have had no 
occasion to treat of the succession at all, but would at once have 
owned them as forming part of the catholic church. He says, 
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in one passage (IV., 26, 2), “It is necessary to obey those pres- 
byters who are in the church, those who ess, as I have 
shewn, succession from the apostles, who, along with the suc- 
cession of the episcopate, have received the sure gift of truth 
according to the goodwill of the Father.” Since no church can 
now lay claim to the historical succession, we fall back upon 
this other and surer mark of the genuine Church of Christ— 
the possession of the gift of truth—and need have no fear of 
the result, when, as compared with Romanists and Romanisers, 
we are tried by the infallible standard of God’s holy Word. 

As it is, in present circumstances, very important to be able 
to meet the allegations of papists and others, with respect to 
the criteria of a true church insisted on by the fathers, we 
shall here quote a passage from Tertullian, in which he 
expresses himself to the same effect as Ireneus. In his 
treatise “On the Prescription of Heretics,” he thus writes 
(Chap. xxxii.):—‘“If there be any [heresies] which dare to 
plant themselves in the apostolic age, that they may thus 
appear to have been handed down from the apostles, as 
having existed under the apostles, we may say: Let them 
then set forth the origin of their churches, let them unfold 
the list of their bishops, so coming down in succession from 
the beginning that their first bishop had, as his appointer and 
predecessor, some one of the apostles, or of such apostolic men 
as continued stedfast with the apostles.” Such is the first test 
of a true church to which Tertullian appeals. Like Irenzus, he 
refers to the historical succession of bishops which was pos- 
sessed by the catholic church, but was wanting among the 
heretics. He then proceeds to give examples in the case of 
Smyrna and Rome; but we beg the reader to mark what 
follows. “Let the heretics,” he says, “invent something of 
the same sort (as this succession), for, after blasphemy, what 
may they not attempt? But although they do invent this, 
they will be none the better, for their doctrine, when com- 
pared with that of the apostles, will proclaim, by the differ- 
ence and contrariety between them, that it had neither an 
apostle nor an apostolic man for its author.” This is the 
second grand test of a true church referred to by the fathers ; 
and, as we have said, it is the only one now available. The 
succession has, as papists plainly tell Anglicans, been wholly lost 
in the Church of England,” and, in our opinion, is as manifestly 








* We should imagine it would tend to cool the zeal of Dr Pusey and his 
friends for union with Rome, to read the contemptuous terms in which Popish 
writers refer to the orders which Anglicans possess. Massuet, for instance, 
says, ‘‘ Certum est, hodiernorum episcoporum Anglorum ordinationem et suc- 
cessionem a Mattheo Parkero, in archiepiscopalem Cantuariensem sedem 
intruso, tanquam a capite et fonte fluxisse. antum igitur valet, quantum 
valuit Parkeri ordinatio. At ludicram hujus ordinationem fuisse, ab ementito 
episcopo Joanne Scory (quem Eduardi VI. temporibus Zwingliani et Puritani 
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untraceable in the Church of Rome. It is gone from earth 
for ever, and can in no way be recovered. But it was never 
worth anything except as furnishing, in early times, a power- 
ful historical argument. There is still the other imperishable 
note of a true church to which appeal can be made,—con- 
formity between her doctrine and that of the apostles, This 
is a test which, as long as the Bible endures, can never grow 
obsolete ; and it is one by which, in imitation of the fathers of 
the second and third centuries, we may, and should, try con- 
flicting systems at the present day. 

We shall now glance at the teaching of Irenzeus on the sub- 
ject of the sacraments. 

A good deal of vagueness attaches to the statements of our 
author on this subject. Romanists tacitly admit that he says 
nothing of confirmation, ordination, marriage, and extreme 
unction, favourable to the sacramental character which they 
assign to these rites. And this is a very strong negative 
testimony against the correctness of their opinions. If such 
an early writer as [renzus, in the course of a lengthened 
theological work, which naturally led him to refer to the 
ordinances, as well as doctrines, of the church, has not a word 
to say in regard to the above so-called sacraments, the inference 
is pretty clear that they were not recognised as such in his 
day. It is well known that the word “sacramentum” came 


to be used by the Latin fathers with great laxity, as signifying 
any religious ordinance. It was employed as an equivalent 





episcopum, secundum novi Ritualis Anglicani formam, ordinaverant), violatis 
omnibus Ecclesiw canonibus, spretisque hactenus recepta materia et forma 
factam, invicte adeo demonstrarunt Cathoiici, ut eorum argumentis nihil, nisi 
vanas cavillationes hactenus opponere putuerint heterodoxi.” While these 
opinions reign at Rome regarding them, we fear Anglican priests have little 
chance of receiving an invitation to the forthcoming Ccumenical Council, 
although they almost begged the Pope to ask them. 

Since writing the above, we observe that the celebrated Father Newman 
has been publicly setting forth his reasons for denying all validity to Anglican 
orders. This has disturbed the advanced Romanisers in the Church of 
England, and a Mr Mossman, vicar of Torrington, has addressed Dr Newman 
in the following very extraordinary terms: ‘1 know something of the troubles 
of the distracted English Church; and I feel strongly that those terrible dis- 
tractions are to be healed, not by Anglican priests coming to.a belief that they 
are only laymen,—even if it be unbaptised laymen,—but by their believing 
in their priesthood, and acting upon it. And then, when they do this, I feel 
sure that, in God’s good time, it will come to pass that Anglicans will also see 
that it is God’s will they should submit to the Holy Apostolic See, and that 
it is their duty, as well as their privilege, to be in communion with that 
Bishop who alone is the true Successor of Peter, and, by divine Providence, 
the Primate of the Catholic Church. The lurid, murky flame of Protestantism, 
enkindled in the 16th century, is rapidly becoming quenched, and the true 
light of the Gospel, which twite before came to England from Rome, is once 
more beginning to beam upon us from the Eternal City, where the Prince of 
the Apostles, and the Doctor of the Gentiles, shed their blood.” How long 
shall our country submit to be scandalised by language like this from men 
who are eating the bread of a professedly Protestant Church? 
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for the Greek term sverjgo, which might be applied to any em- 
blematical action possessed of a spiritual meaning ; but neither 
the one expression nor the other is made use of by Irenzus. 

Massuet makes a very lame attempt to prove, from the 
writings of our author, that the sacrament of ogeege was 
practised in the church of his day. There can be no doubt 
that the passages to which he refers (I. 6,3; 13, 5) prove that 
public confession of flagrant sins was common in the church 
of the second century. This was called “exhomologesis,” and 
seems to have been indispensable for the removal of the 
censures of the church, But there is nothing to indicate its 
sacramental character, and not a shadow of support can be 
derived from it for the Popish practice of auricular confession. 

There is not much bearing upon the sacrament of baptism 
in the writings of Irenzus. In one passage (II. 22, 4) he says, 
respecting Christ, “ For He came to save all through means of 
Himself ; all, I say, who, through Him, are born again to God, 
—infants, and children, and boys, and youths, and old men.” 
Wall and others have remarked on these words, that they 
contain the statement of a valuable fact as to the baptism of 
infants in the primitive church. But they are weighted by 
the additional fact, that they indicate a belief by Irenzus in 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. This belief comes out 
in the words which he employs in another passage (III. 17, 1), 
when he says of Christ, “ And again, giving to the disciples 
the power of regeneration into God, He said to them, ‘Go, 
and teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’” 

The views of Irenzus respecting the Lord’s Supper have 
given rise to much dispute. Romanists stoutly affirm that he 
declares in favour of their doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
the real presence. There are undoubtedly some passages 
which seem to sanction this conclusion. He often refers to 
the Eucharist as being an oblation (IV. 18, 4, &c.); and, 
according to one reading in the passage referred to, he ex- 
pressly speaks of “the Word who is offered to God” (Verbum 
quod offertur Deo). But the passage in which he treats most 
directly of the subject of the Lord’s Supper is in one of the 
Fragments (XXXVIIL., Massuet), to the following effect :— 


‘* Those who have followed the secondary (i.e. under Christ) insti- 
tutions of the apostles, know that the Lord has, in the new covenant, 
appointed a new kind of oblation, according to that which was spoken 
by Malachi the prophet: Wherefore ‘ from the rising of the sun even 
unto its setting, my name has been glorified among the heathen, and 
in every place incense is offered to my name, and a pure offering ;” 
as also John says in the Apocalypse, ‘ The incense is the prayers of 
the saints ;’ and Paul exhorts us ‘to present our bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is our reasonable service.’ 
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And again: ‘ Let us offer the sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of 
our lips.’ For these oblations are not according to the law, the 
handwriting of which the Lord wiped out, and removed it out of the 
way, but according to the spirit, for it is necessary to worship God in 
spirit and in truth. Wherefore, also, the oblation of the Eucharist 
is not carnal but spiritual, and, in this way, pure. For we offer to 
God the bread and the cup of blessing, giving Him thanks because He 
has commanded the earth to bring forth these for our nutriment ; and 
then, after we have finished the oblation, we invoke the Holy Spirit 
that He may exhibit this sacrifice and bread as the body of Christ, 
and the cup as the blood of Christ, in order that those who partake 
of these antitypes may attain to the forgiveness of sins and eternal 
life. Those, therefore, who present these oblations in remembrance 
of the Lord, do not fall in with the doctrines of the Jews, but, as they 
perform these rites spiritually, shall be called the sons of wisdom.” 

We infer from this passage, that Irenzeus was no believer in 
the opus operatum of Romanists. He undoubtedly makes 
use of some unscriptural expressions in his writings, with 
respect to the Eucharist, and his language is such that it 
could easily afterwards be pressed into the support of Popish 
errors ; but he seems, upon the whole, to have himself adhered 
to the teaching of Scripture on the subject. 

We have thus noticed the principal points suggested to us 
by the perusal of the extant writings of Irenzeus. We shall 
now conclude with a brief reference to some other topics 
which he touches upon that are of no small interest, though 
not so important as those already considered. 

It is well known that Irenzus was a strong Chiliast, in this 
following Papias. His millennial views are brought out 
specially towards the close of his work. He argues very 
strenuously (V. 32-36) in favour of a future reign of the saints 
upon the earth. Otherwise, he contends that such promises 
of Scripture as those in Gen. xiii. 14; Matt. xxvi. 27-29, &., 
would fail to receive accomplishment. 

Irenzeus makes some very remarkable statements as to the 
continued exercise of miraculous powers by the church in his 
day. He says, for example, in one passage (II. 32, 4) with 
reference to true believers in Christ, that they, “receiving 
grace from Him, do in His name perform miracles, so as to 
promote the welfare of other men, according to the gift which 
each man has received from Him. For some do certainly 
and truly drive out devils, so that those who have thus been 
cleansed from evil spirits frequently both believe (in Christ), 
and join themselves to the church. Others have foreknowledge 
of things to come. they see visions and utter prophetic expres- 
sions. Others, again, heal the sick, by laying their hands 
upon them, and they are made whole. Yea, moreover, as I 
have said (II. 81, 2), the dead even have been raised up, and 
remained arnong us for many years. And what shall I more 
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say? It is not possible to name the number of the gifts 
which the church (scattered) throughout the whole world has 
received from God, in the name of Jesus Christ, who was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, and which she exerts day by 
day for the benefit of the Gentiles, neither practising deception 
upon any, nor taking any reward from them (on account of 
such miraculous interpositions).” These, and other like state- 
ments, which occur in the writings of the early fathers, as to 
the continued existence of miraculous powers in the church, 
even down to the end of the second century, seem to call for 
a fuller and more impartial examination than they have yet 
received. The prevalent, and perhaps correct, opinion is that 
advocated by Bishop Kaye, “that the power of working miracles 
was not extended beyond the disciples, upon whom the apostles 
conferred it by the imposition of hands.” But we cannot help 
feeling that the very decided language of Irenzus on the 
subject deserves more consideration than Bishop Kaye and his 
followers have given it. 

Like many of the ancients, Irenzus seems to have believed 
in a kind of corporeity of the soul. Refuting the doctrines of 
the heretics with respect to the Demiurge, he says in one 
passage (II. 19, 6), “If he obtains form in mere earthly and 
animal men, he can no longer be said to be after the likeness 
of angels, whom they call lights, but (after the likeness) of 
those men who are here below. For he will not possess in 
that case the likeness and appearance of angels, but of those 
souls in whom also he receives shape ; just as water, when 
poured into a vessel, takes the form of that vessel, and if on 
any occasion it happens to congeal in it, it will acquire the 
form of the vessel in which it has been thus frozen, since souls 
themselves possess the figure of the body (in which they dwell), 
for they themselves have been adapted to the vessel (in which 
they exist), as I have said before.” This doctrine respecting the 
soul, equally unscriptural and unphilosophical,iwas taught by the 
Stoical leader Chrysippus, and was regarded by him and many 
others as sanctioned by the language of Plato in the Timaeus. 

Not a few important aphoristic sentences might be collected 
from the writings of Ireneus. We give the following para- 
graph in the interests of the great cause of Christian union, 
which is happily exciting so much attention in our day. 
Referring to “ the spiritual disciple of Christ, who is truly a par- 
taker of the Spirit of God,” our author says of him (IV. 83, 7), 


‘He will judge also those who are the authors of schisms, being 
destitute of the love of God, and who aim at their own advantage 
rather than at the unity of the church,—those who, for trifling causes, 
or, indeed, causes of any kind that present themselves, cut and divide 
the great and glorious body of Christ, and do what in them lies to 
destroy it,—those who talk of peace, but really stir up war, and who 
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truly strain out a gnat, but swallow a camel. For no such important 
reformation can be effected by them as compensates for the injury 
caused by their schism.” 

If this last sentence had always been kept in view b 
Protestants, perhaps some of those unhappy divisions whic 
now exist among them would have been avoided; and, if its 
spirit were now thoroughly to pervade the several evangelical 
churches, they could scarcely fail speedily and earnestly to 
seek closer and more practical communion with each other. 

Enough has been said, in this brief review of the writings of 
Irenzeus, to illustrate their importance at the present day. It 
is much to be wished that some competent and unprejudiced 
scholar would do for him what has been so well done by 
Bishop Kaye for Tertullian. Beaven’s “ Account of the Life 
and Writings of Irenzus,” the only attempt of the kind yet 
made, is well known to be a very inferior production. Harvey’s 
edition of Irenzus is a very scholarly and painstaking work, 
but the notes it contains are somewhat one-sided, and its 
discussion of doctrinal points is not so full as to be satisfactory. 
We commend the subject to any one enthusiastic enough in 
patristic studies to undertake it. Whoever will set his hand 
to the work in a right spirit, and produce a volume on Irengus, 
worthy of being placed side by side with Kaye’s “ Tertullian,” 
will render a most important service to the students of ecclesi- 
astical history, and of scientific theology. 
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aed years ago, Dr M‘Crie, in concluding his masterly re- 

view of “The Tales of My Landlord,” expressed the hope 
that the attempt to blacken the Covenanters, made by’ Sir 
Walter Scott in his “ Old Mortality,” might ultimately benefit 
the cause which it threatened to injure, “by exciting more 
general attention to the subject, and by inducing persons to 
inquire more accurately into the facts of one of the most inter- 
esting portions of our national history.” The hope then enter- 
tained has not been without its fruition and fulfilment. 
Explorers have gone forth to examine anew the landmarks of 
the period ; researches have been made in hidden nooks and 
corners with the view of verifying what has been challenged as 
unhistorical, or of bringing out into fuller light transactions on 
which some measure of darkness has lain, or of redeeming from 
the hands of violence some of the dearest and must sacred 
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memorials of our martyrology. Witness the case of the Wig- 
town martyrs, and the audacious demands made on us in 
recent times to discredit the testimony of history thereupon, 
tugether with the cumulative and conclusive arguments by 
which that act of barbarity is proved indisputably to have been 
committed. A more patent illustration of defensive polemics, con- 
ducted on “more accurate inquiry into the favts,” may be found in 
the vindication of Knox and the Reformers from the unscrupu- 
lous detractions of Mr Tytler, by the esteemed son and name- 
sake of Dr M‘Crie, in his “Sketches of Church History.”* 
Believing that the field of inquiry has not yet been exhausted, 
and in the hope of finding some handfuls of precious grain 
after the gleanings of so many in the same quarter, we have 
ventured into the domain of Scottish Presbyterianism as it 
existed two centuries since, and our “hap has been to light 
on a part of the field” hitherto not gleaned. For some time 
our attention has been turned to the records of the Presbytery 
and Synod of Dunblane. We have traced the procedure of 
these ecclesiastical courts, both before the prelatical period 
beginning in 1662, and during the entire ascendency of Epis- 
copacy in Scotland till 1688. The results of an investiga- 
tion we propose to submit to our readers.t The period 
embraced in our research extends from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century onwards till the eventful close of the persecu- 
tion in 1688. We need hardly say what pains and patience 
were requisite in deciphering nearly one thousand folio pages 
of written matter, in the beautiful, though now obsolete, hand- 
writing of the period. Prynne somewhere has said, “ ‘There is 
nothing so ravishing as records.” Assuredly to a novice in 
the art of examining huge masses of literature which are often 
cast aside as illegible rubbish, the pleasures of unexpected dis- 
coveries ever and anon breaking upon the explorer are akin to 
that of the man who finds a treasure hid in the field. Mr J. S. 
Mill, in his inaugural address at St Andrews, commended to 
the attention of young men the study of “ historical criticism, 
the tests of historical truth, as something higher and better 
than learning the mere facts of history, by being turned loose 
into a historical library.” Without pretending to travel far 
into the region of historical criticism in relation to the period 
we have named, we shall endeavour to give some prominence 





* See Appendix to Vol. i. 

+ The writer of this article has to acknowledge his gratitude to the Presby- 
tery of Dunblane for the access he has had to the above records. The docu- 
ments are preserved in the Bibliotheca Leightoniana, but are the property of the 
Presbytery. The writer would specially record his thanks to Rev. P. W. 
Young, Lecropt, Clerk of the Presbytery; Rev. James Ingram, A.M., Dun- 
blane; and Mr Robert H. Christie, Custos of the Library. ‘With the exception 


of some missing leaves the records are in excellent condition, bound in old 
sheepskin. 
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to points not sufficiently brought into view, and, at the same 
time, elucidate some es that are quite forgotten. 

Before proceeding to lay before our readers excerpts from 
the unpublished documents of the Scottish Church, we may be 
permitted to make a brief survey of the progress of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland, from the Reformation till the middle of 
the seventeenth century. From the very beginning the Scot- 
tish Church was Presbyterian in its character and constitution. 
The only office in the reformed church that had the semblance 
of prelacy attaching to it was that of superintendent. Princi- 
pal Robertson, Dr Cook, and other Presbyterian writers, after 
Spottiswoode, have written in a way calculated to mislead as 
to the precise functions of the superintendent. Dr Cook says, 
“ Although the title of bishop was not used, the powers of the 
superintendents were little inferior to those committed to pre- 
lates in England.”* It is not to be wondered at that Episco- 
pal writers should have advanced a step farther, and asserted, 
as Mr Tytler has done, “that Episcopacy was originally estab- 
lished at the Reformation.” Such mistakes as to an office, 
the nature and functions of which are so well defined, are 
unworthy of the writers of history. By express declaration, 
the appointment of superintendents was only a temporary 
expedient : the powers with which they were invested had no 
affinity with those of a bishop: they were not a separate order 
of clergy, superior to their brethren; they were entrusted with 
the charge of districts and not of churches, and they were 
amenable to discipline, not only at the hands of the Assembly, 
but by ministers and elders of the town or province to which 
they were appointed, in the event of being “noted negligent in 
preaching the word and visitation of kirks.” In point of fact, 
they were missionary pioneers for “ planting” the kirk, when 
the harvest was plenteous but the labourers few. A historian, 
in future, writing the history of the current century, and 
declaring that Dr M‘Leod and Dr Watson, who were deputed 
to inspect and “superintend” the mission of the Established 
Church in India, had prelatical powers conferred on them, 
would be as near the truth as those who identify the super- 
intendents of the Reformed Church with Episcopacy. Prin- 
cipal Lee has gone fully into the whole question, and disposed 
of the charge alleged against the Reformers, that they changed 
the name while they retained the substance of the hierarchy.} 
It is a perversion and travesty of historical fact to pretend that 
Episcopacy, either in name or thing, took the place of Roman- 
ism at the Reformation. Far easier indeed would it be to 





* « Historical View,” by Dr Cook. Vol. iii., page 150. Ed., 1829. 

t “History of Scotland,” by P. F. Tytler. Vol. vi. page 802. 3d. Ed. 

t “ Lectures on the Church of Scotland,” by Principal Lec, Vol. 1., Lec- 
ture vii. 1860. 
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demonstrate that Popery remained untouched, inasmuch as the 
Popish dignitaries of all grades, archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
and priors, continued all their lifetime in the enjoyment of 
their titles and emoluments, and retained their seats in Parlia- 
ment, as if the Roman Church remained by law established. 
Nor were these dignitaries harmless stranded hulks, lifted high 
and dry upon the beach by the wave of Reformation, like those 
terrific waves which accompany earthquakes in Peru. At the 
meeting of Parliament, held at Edinburgh on the 17th July 
1560, when the Confession was read and certified, Knox tells 
us that “the chief pillars of the Papistical Church gave their 

resence, such as the Bishops of Saint Andrews, Dunblane, and 
Dunkeld, with others of the inferior sort, besides those that 
had renounced Papistrie, and openly professed Jesus Christ 
with us, such as the Bishop of Galloway, the Abbots of Lin- 
dores, Culross,: St Colm’s Inch, Newbattle, Holyrood House, 
the Priory of St Andrews, Coldingham, St Mary Isle, the Sub- 
prior of St Andrews, and divers others whom we observed not.” 
And while Lords Somerville, Borthwick, and Athole dissented 
“and for their disassenting produced no better reason, but we 
will believe as our fathers believed : the bishops (Papistical we 
mean) spake nothing.”* But though they made no open re- 
sistance to the doctrines of the Reformers, they proved a great 
hindrance to the progress of the Reformation both in and out 
of Parliament. With a Popish Queen on the throne, and by 
help of French and Spanish money, they continued to keep 
the old leaven of Popery lurking in high places. Nor was it 
in their lifetime only that they proved a stumbling-block to 
the reformed religion. “The evil that they did lived after 
them.” For as soon as a Popish bishop or abbot died, a so- 
called Protestant bishop or abbot was installed into his vacant 
office. The reason was obvious. There had been no Parlia- 
mentary seizure or confiscation of church revenues. The 
nobles themselves, unless they were ecclesiastics, could not 
hold ecclesiastical property. To get at the church spoil, they 
sought to perpetuate the shadow of Romish power in the 
church, by nominating successors to the deceased Popish 
bishops. So when Hamilton, the Arch-prelate of St Andrews, 
suffered death in 1571, for the share he had in the assassina- 
tion of the good Regent, Morton got John Douglas appointed 
to the vacant “ see,” to the grief and reprobation of Knox, who 
denounced anathema alike on the giver and the receiver. Jt has 
been asked, “ Whether there is any sufficient proof that the 
authors of the ‘ Book of Discipline’ contemplated eventually a 
downward rather than upward movement ?” We reply, that the 
attitude of strenuous opposition to the appointment of Douglas, 





* “Knox's History.” Lib. 8, In reference to the Bishop of Galloway 
Knox says, “ that as he renounced Popery, so did he Prelacy.” 
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assumed by Knox and others, is proof sufficient. Bishop Keith 
says it was in consequence of the rents of the see being conferred 
upon the Earl of Morton, “and this nobleman being desirous 
to enjoy these rents in some sort of legal manner,” that he 
made choice of a successor. There is no manner of doubt as 
to the spurious nature of the prelacy set up by the Regent. 
It was a piece of gross political corruption. The dignitaries, 
who from time to time were promoted in the new hierarchy, 
were but lions’ providers to the nobles. They received a little 
money and sounding titles to themselves, while they kept the 
ecclesiastical revenues flowing in full stream into the pockets 
of their patrons. Patrick Constance or Adamson, who after- 
wards succeeded John Douglas as archbishop, made a famous 
distinction among bishops. He declared there were three sorts 
of bishops: “ Lord Bishop, my Lord’s bishop, and the 
Lord’s bishop. My Lord bishop was in the Papistry : my Lord’s 
bishop is now when my lord gets the benefice, and the bishop 
serves for nothing but to make his title sure: and the Lord's 
bishop is the true minister of gospel.”"* But the more notable 
name for these corrupt dignitaries is the world-wide name of 
“Tulchan bishops.” “Scotch lairds,” says Carlyle, “were 
eager enough to milk the church lands and titles, to get 
the rents out of them freely, which was not always easy. 
They were glad to construct a form of bishops to please the 
king and the church, and make the milk come without dis- 
turbance. The reader now knows what a ‘tulchan bishop’ 
was, a piece of mechanism constructed, not without difficulty, 
in Parliament and King’s Councils among the Scotch, and torn 
asunder afterwards with dreadful clamours, and scattered to 
the four winds, so soon as the cow became awake to it.” We 
can scarcely say with Mr Carlyle that the “tulchan” pleased 
the church or king either. The Assembly waged an uncom- 
promising warfare with this old foe ina new face. “ Dress him 
up as gaily as ye can, bring him in as softly as ye will,” said 
John Davidson of Prestonpans, in the Synod of Fife, “ we see 
him well enough, we see the horns of his mitre ; observe, 
brethren, how slyly the bishop begins to creep in among us, 
novus palliatus Episcopus.” This, of course, was spoken at a 
later stage, indeed after the golden age of Presbyterial disci- 
pline, when King James wanted the ministers to have a vote 
in Parliament, as representatives of the third estate. But the 
intermediate period had been filled up with perpetual struggles 
to resist the encroachment of prelatic authority. Again and 
again did the Assembly denounce the “tulchans” as inconsis- 
tent with the gospel. But no easy matter was it to get the 





* ‘Dr. M‘Crie’s Sketches,” Vol. I., page 96. 
+ “Carlyle’s Cromwell, Vol. lI., pp. 64-5 
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sanction of the legislature for their extrusion from Parliament, 
when those whom the Assembly sought to cast out had a voice in 
Parliament, while ministers had none. Principal Lee says, 
“there were more than twenty prelates, including abbots, that 
sat in some of the Parliaments ; and as the sessions were not 
well attended by all ranks, such a number must have thrown 
a great weight into the scale of the court.” If the offices had 
been abolished, so also would the benefices, in which nobles 
and their tools had so large a vested interest. 

We have dwelt at greater length on this point in order to 
shew how groundless the allegation is that either at, or soon 
after, the Reformation, the church became episcopal in its 
government. So far was the corrupt form of prelacy introduced 
by the Regents, and afterwards by King James, from being a 
link in the apostolical succession, that some of the bishops of that 
period were plain Presbyterian ministers without prelatic con- 
secration, and others were simply laymen. Thus we find, in 
1587, Robert Pont and his brethren presenting a petition in 
the name of the church for the removal of the prelates from 
parliament, “as having no authority, and most of them having 
no ecclesiastical charge.” Instead, therefore, of appealing to 
the sham-episcopacy of the period, as proof that the church 
was non-Presbyterian, the defenders of prelacy would occupy 
a more logical and consistent position in maintaining with Dr 
Hook, “that the church was entirely subverted and annihilated 
at the Reformation, not a vestige of it remaining, till 1610, 
when King James attempted to introduce the church into 
Scotland.”* We repeat our proposition, that the church in 
Scotland was reformed by presbyters, and continued Presby- 
terian, notwithstanding all the efforts made to change its con- 
stitution. The prelacy of King James was the same dead 
Frankenstein which the Regents could not bring to life. The 
child was like its sire. Notwithstanding the king’s memorable 
boast of the purity and integrity of the Presbyterian kirk, he 
inwardly hated it as he hated his unhappy mother. James 
wanted to be “a free and absolute monarch”; and the kirk 
stood up as an opposing body to block his way to that kingly 
goal. Nor did the kirk want a man to stand up in the van 
and hold up her old banner. After Knox had got his prayer 
answered,—“ at thy good pleasure put end to my misery,’”— 
there rose up Andrew Melville as another Joshua to give quiet 
settlement to the tribes in their borders. Presbytery entered 
on a new era when he stood to the front; and the Second 
Book of Discipline was the brief precursor of the decisive vote 





* “Presbytery or Prelacy,” by T. J, Crawford, D.D., page 5; quoted from 
Dr Hook’s “ Church Dictionary.” 
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of the assembly of 1580, which abolished the name and office 
of bishop in the Church of Scotland. We cannot here follow 
the current of events through the years of struggle and resist- 
ance that ensued. The Assembly and the Parliament sat 
each on their opposition hills, the Gerizzim and Ebal of those 
distracted times. Now we hear the amens of blessing and then 
the amens of cursing. “Black acts” are fulminated against the 
church, and her independence cast down, if not destroyed, by 
the tyrannical dogma of royal supremacy in causes civil and 
religious. Then dawns the revival of the church’s energy and 
hope in those few but fertile years towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, when, under the smile of heaven, she is made 
to sing as in the days of her youth.* Dark days of strife and 
contention supervene, when Popish conspiracy and intrigue 
gave the occasion for the king venting his wrath against his 
subjects in general, and their religion in particular,—when 
fraud, and violence, and cunning, and falsehood, are by turns 
made use of, to pave the way for the cherished object of King 
James’s heart—the introduction of a lordly prelacy in the 
Scottish church. As we read page after page of the history, 
with little variation of the subject, we come at length to the 
famous Assembly of “the Five Articles” of Perth, in which 
Spottiswoode delivered himself of a speech, which the Duke of 
Argyll characterises “as a monument either of the basest 
deceit or of the most contemptible servility.” The Five 
Articles were never accepted or acquiesced in by the church. 
The national religion remained Presbyterian despite the efforts 
of the king and his minions to swamp it in the ground-swell 
of a corrupt prelacy. 

We pass over in silence the next twenty years of the 
church’s contendings for spiritual freedom and self govern- 
ment. Dr M‘Crie in his “Sketches” has drawn a true picture 
of the state of religion in Scotland during the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century, and we would refer our readers to his 
pages for detailed information thereupon.t As far as we have 
traced the course of events we have seen outward and nominal 
prelatic usurpation of the rights and liberties of the church, 
but never real or national acceptance of episcopacy. The 
three grades or stages of the progress of prelacy under the 
regents, King James, and Charles I., have been fitly described 
by the Duke of Argyll, as contests waged by motives of 





* Presbytery was re-established in 1592; a series of Acts of Parliament 
were passed which, to this day, embody the charter of the Scottish church. 
** Whoever,” says Principal Lee, “wishes to study the true genius of the 
Presbyterian system of discipline, ought to attend particularly to this period 
of its ascendency, from 1592 till 1596.” 

t “Sketches of Church History,” Vol. I., 6th ed., page 186, et seq. 
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“avarice, vanity, with love of power and hatred of freedom, 
and unmitigated bigotry.” How the Prayer-Book of Laud 
was hurled out of St Giles by the three-legged stool of Janet 
Geddes on that memorable Sabbath-day of the 23d July 1637, 
it needs not any modern pen to describe. Things had now 
come to the worst, and there was therefore large hope that 
they would mend. And as Andrew Melville had redeemed the 
fortunes of the church from the oppression and violence with 
which they were threatened in his day, Alexander Henderson 
of Leuchars became leader and champion of the church at this 
critical juncture, and was honoured of God in inaugurating 
the Second Reformation. It was in 1638 that Henderson re- 
suscitated the genius of Presbytery as Melville had done more 
than half a century before him; and “the city was builded 
upon her own heap, and the palace remained after the manner 
thereof.” The Assembly again became a power in the land 
when Alexander Henderson filled its chair as moderator. It 
was no idle menace he uttered when he dissolved the Assembly, 
which had sat for a whole month in defiance of king and com- 
missioners, with these prophetic words, “We have now cast 
down the walls of Jericho ; let him that rebuildeth them beware 
of the curse of Hiel the Bethelite.” 

It is somewhat singular that the Scottish church, whose 
foundations were laid in presbytery,* and which grew up amid 
the storm a stalwart witness against the very existence of 

riestly power, should have had no Presbyterial Court till 1581. 

t was in that year that the Presbytery .of Edinburgh was 
erected, consisting of fifteen or sixteen ministers within a 
circuit of four or five Scots miles. John Knox had been dead 
some ten years before this. We are not, however, to regard 
the erection of presbyteries as a change in the organisation of 
the church, but as a natural development of its constitution. 
The materials out of which the presbytery was built existed 
from the beginning, but were not prepared and put in position 
till the date we have named. “Founded on and agreeable to 
the Word of God,’ the church was and continued to be Presby- 
terian, even before the intermediate judicature of the Presbytery 
was set up between the session, or parochial court, and the 
assembly, or the grand council of the church. Whatever de- 
pression or degradation the Presbytery had undergone in the 
interval between its institution and the period we are now to 
examine, certain it is that after the year of grace, 1638, the 
Presbytery acted with a full consciousness of its powers, and 
with as enlarged freedom of opinion as formerly in censuring 





* “Those who left Romanism in 1560, leaped at once from Rome to Pres- 
bytery.”—Duke of Argyll’s Essay, p. 247. 
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vice, confuting error and confirming sound doctrine. Let us 
now trace the movements of the Presbytery some ten years or 
thereby before the introduction of prelacy under Charles II. 
The title of the Record, from which our extracts are made, 
is “The Acts and Discipline of the Presbytery of Dunblane.” 
Business being preceded by prayer for divine direction, we have 
the invariable formula, Post invocationem Dei Nominis. Then 
follows the Sederunt ; after which public exposition of a por- 
tion of Scripture by two brethren previously appointed. As 
the meetings were held once in three weeks, and sometimes 
fortnightly, it might have been supposed the attendance of 
members would be irregular. On the contrary, we find the 
ministers generally giving conscientious and punctual attend- 
ance. Nor was it a matter of option to be present or absent 
from the Presbytery, as appears from the following :—“ January 
18. 1653, Ordains that those who should neglect the meetings 
without ane weighty excuse, should be proceeded against ac- 
cording to Acts of the General Assembly ; and therefore all 
the brethren were exhorted to attend well.” Unless excuses for 
absence were deemed valid, brethren absenting themselves were 
liable to censure: “ February 28. 1654, Mr 'T. Henderson and 
J. Kirk gave their excuses. The Presbytery sharply rebuked 
them, and declared that if hereafter they be found as long 
absent, without more weighty grounds, that a more severe 


censure shall be inflicted upon them.” The term keep is uni- 
formly employed for attend, thus: “Andro Rynd is exhorted 
to keep better for the future if health permit,” an exhortation 
which might be misunderstood by the casual reader. The 
excuses usually turn upon the state of health, as “A. R. ex- 
cused for his usual seiknes.” One brother gives “his reasons 
for four days’ absence, the foulness of the weather, and being 


? 


far distant from the seat of Presbytery ;” nevertheless he is 
“desired to keep better for the future.” Another is excused 
on account of infirmity, not able to ride or go, often sick, aged, 
hard-eared ; yet the Presbytery lays it on him to “keep better.” 
The hour of meeting being ten o'clock 4.M., brethren residing at a 
distance of fifteen or twenty miles, must needs have set out pretty 
early in the morning, or else travelled to the presbytery on the 
previous day. Punctuality at the hour of meeting, as well as 
regularity of attendance on the day of meeting, was imperative 
on all the brethren. It would seem as if a full quorum at the 
hour appointed could not always be made, whereupon “The 
Presbytery taking to their consideration the slackness and re- 
missness of brethren in keeping of the appointed hour and diet, 
do therefore ratify and approve the former Act thereanent, and 
declare such brethren as are absent. at the diet of ten o’clock 
to be censurable, specially the two speakers.” More serious 
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obstacles than “ foul weather” occasionally obstructed the visit 
of brethren. General Monk, armed with the Protector’s march- 
ing orders, set out for the north to reduce the guerilla resistants 
that were in the Highlands. The Presbytery in May 1654 was 
thinly attended : “There were not more brethren present be- 
cause of the marching of the English army through the town, 
as is conceived, and therefore the brethren did adjourn the 
meeting till this day twenty days.” At next meeting the 
absents compeared and declared that “they thought it not safe 
to travel, which was accepted.” 

Chapter XII. of the First Book of Discipline, treats of “The 
Weekly Exercise.” In every town, ministers and other learned 
persons were enjoined to interpret some part of Scripture. 
“One was first to give his opinion succinctly and soberly, with- 
out wandering from his text, or introducing exhortations, ad- 
monitions, or reproofs ; another was then to add what the first 
seemed to have omitted, or to confirm what he had said by apt 
illustrations, or gently to correct any of his mistakes. In cer- 
tain cases a third might supply what seemed to have been 
imperfectly treated by the others.”"* This was the beginning 
of those exercises at the Presbytery meetings which were kept 
up, not only in the sixteenth century, but through the whole 
of the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth. One minister 
exercised, and another added ; hence the title of a special dis- 
course required from a student of theology, the exercise with 
additions. Very often we find the terms maker, and adder, 
or exerciser, applied to the brethren on whom devolved the 
duty of “prophesying” as it was called, as for example, “ This 
day there was no exercise in respect of the exerciser his absence, 
the day being short (26th October), and the weather very in- 
temperate hindered the brethren to be timely present. This 
day no exercise in respect of the adder his absence, and the 
day foul and short (21st December 1658).” A student on trial 
for license or an expectant (probationer), before ordination might 
take one of the services thus :—“ 16th August 1659, Mr John 
Edmonstone, minister, exercised, and Mr John Edmonstone, 
expectant, added, as the first of his trials to T., both approven” ; 
at the next meeting we find the same expectant exercising. 
It was customary to remove the two brethren for a little, while 
the others freely criticised the merits or defects of the officiating 
brethren, after which they were called in, and in cases of 
omission or error they were admonished thus :—“ This day Mr 
T. H. exercised and G. B. added, both approved, but that the 
exerciser was brotherly desired to be more studious in matter 
and method for the future.” The subjects on which the exer- 
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ciser and adder ay were prescribed at the previous meeting ; 
for many years the Presbytery, whose records are before us, 
went regularly through the gospel according to Luke, taking 
one or more verses for each exercise. After the prelatic invasion 
in 1661, the Presbytery continued to meet as before, and pur- 
sued its exposition of the gospel, though the stereotyped 

hrase, “No exercise, exerciser absent,” arrests the eye more 
requently than usual. A curious entry occurs under “29th 
July 1663, No exercise in respect of paucity of the number, 
there being but two brethren to judge the labours of the other 
two who were to speak.” Another, dated “the last 7-bris 
1663, Mr G. B. is to exercise, and it being Mr J. F. his vice to 
add, is to be acquainted by letter, and failing him Mr A. R. to 
be also acquainted by letter, and failing of them both, Mr G. S. 
is to add first verse 12 Luc. at D. 28th 8-bris.” Such excuses 
occur as follow: “No exercise, in respect the most part of the 
brethren present met with such divertisements as they could 
not win up in time, as also the shortness of the day (November 
1664). No exercise in regard the inconveniency of the market 
day and noise of the people.” 

These must suffice for illustration of the mode in which the 
public exercise was conducted. We cannot doubt that the 
practice of publicly expounding Scripture, with the checks of 
brotherly criticism or censure before the eyes of the official, 
was a useful and wholesome way of occupying a part of the 
time of the meetings of Presbytery. A relic of the practice 
still survives in the sermon which is preached at the opening 
of Synods and of the Assembly. We have frequently heard 
old people employ the term “ exerceese” to denote the evening 
service of a communion season, a traditional name doubtless 
derived from the long continued practice of “ prophesying” or 
expounding in public. 

Regarding the forms of procedure in conducting the business 
of the Presbytery, we do not find much room for remark. The 
Reformers in drawing the line of distinction between things 
sacred and civil, so far as ecclesiastical discipline was concerned, 
failed somewhat in making it “a hard and fast line.” In other 
words, they included in their catalogue of offences which were 
cognisable by the jurisdiction of the kirk, many charges which 
ought at once to have come within the province of the tem- 
poral judge. This want of due discrimination attaching to the 
first legislators in the church, continued to adhere to its exe- 
cutive a hundred years afterwards. It is by taking this cir- 
cumstance into account that we obtain aclue to the introduction 
of causes before the Presbytery, in their nature so heterogeneous 
to the functions of a spiritual court, and which demanded de- 
termination before the civil tribunal. Dr M‘Crie remarks on 
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the piety of the middle of the seventeenth century, “that it 
was more intense and more widely diffused than it has ever 
since been in Scotland. It is not by looking into the records 
of church courts, which indeed almost supplied the place of 
courts of police, that we can form a proper estimate of the 
moral state of the country. Such documents only serve to 
shew, that in these days the discipline of the church was ad- 
ministered with a fidelity, which is now too little known, 
though not a whit less needed."* We grant the justice of this 
plea. At the same time there are disclosures in these records 
which imply that the severity of the discipline administered on 
certain natures hardly succeeded in deterring them from sin. 
Such words as “ tre-lapse” and “ quadra-lapse,” and even “ five- 
fold,” are applied to subjects of discipline, clearly indicating 
that the power of rebuke, even though oft repeated, had not 
proved effectual in recovering them to holy obedience. The 
penitent having either confessed the sin alleged, or competent 
witnesses having established his guilt, according to the lan- 
guage of the records, he “was humbled in sack-cloth, and re- 
ferred to the kirk session of the parish to make satisfaction.” 
A scandalous marriage case comes up from Edinburgh in a 
“testimonial” addressed “To the right reverend the modera- 
tor and reverend brethren of the Presbytery,” the parties im- 
peached “taking their marriage at the hands of Mr Alexander 


Cornewall, a man excommunicate and deposite of his ministry, 
are first rebuked before the old kirk of Edinburgh, and are 
remitted to the a. ne to testify their repentance there.” 


Such offences as the following are tried by the Presbytery :— 


‘* Fying (hiring) shearers on the Lord’s day—scandalous speeches, 
calling the minister ane liar and ane loon—placing his seat in ane 
stead not designed for him—planting ane room formerly designed 
for the Right Noble Lord the Earl of Murray—seeking and obtain- 
ing baptism for a child in the time of the stir on the hills, from 
ane Andrew Keir, none minister to their knowledge, but a sojourner 
there—keeping his bairn unbaptized for six years, in such contempt 
of God and his ordinances—carrying unlawfully water from St Fillan’s 
well to Stirling and other places—a beadle abusing his minister in 
words and bitter unrespective expressions—going out guysing on the 
Lord’s day at night of 25th October—uncivil and barbarous carriage 
in public before the congregation—pregnant presumptions of witch- 
craft (1664)—drinking too long in the ale-house on the Sabbath day— 
alleging to have been married far south and therefore contravening 
the comely order of the church—for calling Elspith Hardie ane 
witch—for turning the riddle, and saying some words of God to the 
turning thereof (the Presbytery found the defender to be ‘ ane silly 
witted ignorant creature’ )—most heinously breaking the Lord’s day.” 


* Sketches. Vol. II., p. 6h 
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We have not condescended upon graver offences as being ob- 
viously within the scope of the court, and of too frequent repe- 
tition and enormity to bear re-handling. But while the 
Presbytery exercised its judicial functions over the members 
of the church within its bounds, the brethren composing 
it maintained a careful inspection over the spiritual wel- 
fare of one another. At the meeting previous to the sittings 
of the provincial Synod in April and October, there were the 
private censures as they were called, “ On which day, according 
to the practice of the Presbytery, the brethren were removed 
particularly, and the rest were enquired anent every particular 
brother, his carriage, life, and doctrine. G.S. removed and 
approven of all, &c.” There were also visitations of kirks by 
the Presbytery, at which a strict inquiry was made regarding 
minister, elders, and all parishioners. A highland parish visited 
in July 5. 1653, was subjected to the following queries, each 
elder, being sworn “to declare the truth of such things as 
should be posed him anent his minister :’— 


‘** Robert Buchanan being called, compeared, and being posed with 
those questions propounded in like case concerning his minister. 1. 
Whether he did preach sound doctrine in those erroneous times? did 
answer, that he did preach sound doctrine to his knowledge. 2. 
Whether he did catechise weekly ? Ans. That for years past he did. 
8. Whether he did press family exercise to be observed within the 
parish ? Ans. That he did. 4. Whether he was exact in discipline, 
yea or not? Ans, That he was. 5. Whether he did visit the sick ? 
Ans. That he did visit sick persons upon their desire. 6. Whether 
he did ordain any to be elders who were lying under any scandal ? 
Ans. That for anything he knew he did not admit any scandalous 
person to the holy office of eldership. 7. Whether he did preach 
twice upon the Lord’s day, yea or not? Ans. That he did preach but 
once upon the Lord’s day in respect of the great distance of the people 
from the church, but that once in the fortnight he did preach upon 
the week day in the middle of the parish. 8. Whether he had his 
own family well ordered in being examples of piety and family exercise 
to others? Ans. Affirmatively. 9. Anent his particular conversa- 
tion, whether he was given to excessive drinking, swearing, or the 
like erroneous faults? Ans. That he knew nothing in his conversa- 
tion like to that, but for anything he did see he walked circumspectly 
and as a minister of the gospel.” 


Other thirteen elders on being questioned in the same way,all 
declared ut supra. After all their depositions were maturely 
considered, the Presbytery summoned in the minister and 
questioned him anent his preaching but once on Sabbath, and 
catechising so seldom, to which he answered, that he was willing 
and ready to do both oftener, but the people being at so great 
distance from the church could hardly be brought to attend 
these duties not performed by him. “The Presbytery there- 
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upon did ordain Mr George in all — coming, both summer 
and winter, to preach twice on the Lord’s day and to catechise 
frequently, and to take notice of all those which can conve- 
niently attend the afternoon services and yet does it not, and 
to censure them accordingly as Sabbath-breakers.” In other 
cases of visitation where no fault is found, “The Presbytery 
thank God for the good report they have heard of their brother, 
and did exhort him to go on in the strength of the Lord.” The 
elders were again called in and examined nominatim in refer- 
ence to their fellow elders, as to their life and conversation. 
Then the minister was questioned whether his elders “ keeped 
the session well and were assisting to him in discipline, whether 
he knew anything scandalous in them, as to conversation or 
duty. To which he answered, that he bad nothing against any 
of them in particular, but one thing in general they were 
guilty of, in extenuating the scandals of scandalous persons, 
especially anent those who did give satisfaction for going to a 
well in a superstitious way.” Upon which the elders were 
again brought in “and sharply rebuked for their fault, and 
exhorted to know their duty ; and the Presbytery for the better 
remedying of the general fault, ordains the minister and elders 
judicially to enact that any who extenuates the fault of those 
judicially convicted, that they shall have no vote in that par- 
ticular they plead for.” Next comes the case of the school- 
master, regarding whom minister and elders are minutely 
questioned. “The Presbytery ordains the pulpit to be removed 
to the south side of the church.” “The minister gives in a bill 
of complaint against the beddell” for restitution of arrears on 
manse and glebe ; and “the schoolmaster presents a bill shew- 
ing that he is greatly discouraged in duty through want of a 
competent maintenance.” It is reported that the minister and 
elders “are upon ane way to get ane settled maintenance of 
80 Ib. Scots for a schoolmaster, which the Presbytery did ap- 
prove of.” “The ruinousness of the church being considered, 
a stent is appointed to be made according to valued rent.” 
The minister complains that he could not get his stipend nor 
maintenance to live upon, that he had no pasturage for his 
kuy (cows) and horse, that he could not have payment for the 
manse built by him at his great charges and expenses, all of 
which were considered by the Presbytery. Some cases of dis- 
cipline follow. Two brethren report that “they have visite 
(examined) ye session book, and declare that Mr George is 
exact in discipline, only he is not formal in some things, which 
the Presbytery did exhort him to amend.” Such is a fair 
specimen of the manner of conducting a visitation. At the 
ensuing meeting of Presbytery, it was “ordained and enacted 
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that the visitation of the particular churches be gone about 
according to the catalogue.” 

It was customary, at the period we are now considering, to 
defray the charges of commissioners to the General Assembly, 
each brother receiving five merks Scots, to be paid by the 
ministers of the Presbytery. By act of Assembly, each Pres- 
bytery was bound to maintain a bursar at the divinity hall, or 
“Theologie Colledge.” In the “ plantation,” or settlement, of 
vacant churches, the right of election was vested in the session, 
with consent of the parish. We find a lengthened narrative 
relative to a call given by a vacant congregation to a young 
minister, concurred in by the parishioners, but objected to by 
the factor for the principal heritor, who was at the time on the 
continent. The Presbytery, notwithstanding, proceeded in the 
call, two ministers dissenting and protesting, the Synod taking 
up the case, and confirming the deliverance of the Presbytery. 
By and bye, after considerable dealing with the congregation, 
the elders agreed to resile from their call, “ not upon any ac- 
count of the young man, but that it was against their Master’s 
will.” The “ Master” having found out another young man, 
“well reported of by the ministers of Edinburgh, asked the 
session to be earnest with the Presbytery for a hearing of him, 
in relation to ane call.” The “expectant,” to whom the first 


call had been given, now passed pnt Sameer it ; and on appli- 


cation being made for hearing of the ter’s young man, the 
new expectant “desired the Presbytery to spare him to preach 
there, but in any other church near by, where the parishioners 
may hear him.” To this request the Saniatinn answer, “ that 
such was not their practice.” In due time (25th Sept. 1660), 
the minister was called and ordained, “in all formal way of 
ordination, with imposition of the hands of the Presbytery, and 
receiving the Bible and right hand of fellowship from the Pres- 
bytery, elders, and heritors, who unanimously received him as 
their minister.” Singular enough, the minister so ordained 
was almost the only member of Presbytery that refused to con- 
form to the prelatic government a couple of years afterwards. 
The ordination, or, as it was then called, the admission, of 
another minister to another parish in 1653 was interrupted, as 
appears from the record, “certain information being given to 
the Presbytery that the Inglish forces did threaten to raise the 
Presbytery in a violent way if they should sit and act judicially, 
either in reference to Mr Thomas Lindsay his plantation, or 
any other thing.” Accordingly, the Presbytery agreed to meet 
in the church of the neighbouring parish, and conducted the 
admission in presence of the elders of the parish to which Mr 
Lindsay was admitted. 

Frequent references to collections for various charitable ob- 
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jects are to be found in the records. A Highland minister 
applies for recovery of “ the hundreth markes, with the expenses 
and annual rents thereof, for outreaching the regiment of horse 
to Colonel Strachan.” ‘ The minister and the towne of Glasgow 
desires the contribution to be sent to them:” one church con- 
tributes 8 lib., another 16 lib., athird 10 markes, &c. A similar 
collection is taken for Edinburgh, Kinghorn, and other places. 
The saddest memorials of these charities come up from widows 
of deceased ministers, who give in “ pitiful supp ications, bear- 
ing that they are now in a desolate condition.” One says,— 


‘¢ She has many children, six boys, whereof some are at college, 
others at the grammar schools at Edinburgh, others prentses, some 
young at home ; and that it is but of late since ever her husband en- 
joyed a paid stipend, and that before he could get it peaceably payable, 
he served many years without any stipend almost at all, the first two 
years having none: so that to win the same by law, against a strong 
party and others that were cruel and barbarous Hielanders, and to 
entertain and educate his and their family, his whole patrimony was 
spent to the quantity of what house and land his father gave him ; and 
her meanes at their marriage of neirly nyne thousand merks qlk was 
weel known to sundry of the Presbytery. And that now always deso- 
late, the Presbytery would make her the best assistance they could in 
councell, direction, and recommendation, or any ways they thought 
would prove stedable, for hir and hir children’s good. The Presby- 
tery being much weightit with the relict her humble supplication, tak 
the samyne (after some cherishing and comfortable speeches to the 
woman) to consideration next day.” 


The same relict, called “Elizabeth Kerketlie,” craves per- 
mission to “ labour the glebe (in respect it is both the tide and 
tyme thereof, 8th Mar. 1659) for this crop allenarlie.” The 
request was not only granted, but a recommendation was given to 
the heritors to assist her in labouring the glebe—‘“ George 
Haliburton, minister of Perth, asks help for the orphans of 
Grisel Forbes.” —“ A letter is presented from the General As- 
sembly, together with some printed papers and declarations, in 
favour of the distressed Christians in Bohemia.”—* Jane Se- 
tonne, relict of Mr T. Henderson, supplicates, seeing she and 
her children are in straits, and unsettled for any place, she may 
be licentiate to labour the glebe for the crop 1665.”—An ap- 
plication for charity for distressed persons in Port Patrick is 
declined “in respect of extraordinary objects of charity 
within their awne paroches.’—‘ An indweller” in a High- 
land parish “ supplicates in regard his whole house was lately, 
burnt up with fire, and much, both substance and cattle, 
burnt and consumed therein alive, by a fire that arose in the 
house in the night time, when he was abroad himself, neither 
knew they howit kindled first up.”—* Next diet of Presby- 
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terial meeting, the brethren are desyred to have their public 
collections in readiness for Mr Paul Shalite, ane Hebrew doc- 
tor.” With this strange son of “the tribes of the wandering 
foot and weary breast,” we take leave of the notices of public 
contributions for benevolent purposes. 

We might have multiplied indefinitely our illustrations of 
Presbytery procedure two hundred yearsago. A very tempt- 
ing subject lies ready to our hand, in a famous trial by libel of 
a minister for alleged drunkenness, which broke down for want 
of proof. Interesting accounts are furnished as to the times of 
administering communion in parish churches—“ giving a call 
to one to be schoolmaster, assigning him trialls”—as to the 
furniture and “thieking” of kirks, and their “ emoluments,” 
consisting of “a great Bible, a communion table and table- 
cloths, a basin, a velvet mortcloth,” &c.—as to the appointment 
of properly qualified ministers for Highland parishes, “who 
can speak Irishe, or are dextrous in the Hieland tongue,” &c. 
But our limits forbid that we travel farther in our researches. 
We have endeavoured to set forth a clear statement of the 
mode in which the Presbyterial procedure was conducted in 
the period preceding the prelatical aggression of 1662. “The 
platform of government,” as Principal Baillie, in his Journal of 
the General Assembly and Parliament of 1641, phrases it, was 
one “wherein possibly England and we might agree.”* Had 
that agreement been thorough and perfect, the arbitrary and 
despotic invasion of the constitution and liberties of the Scottish 
Church, with its long train of persecutions under Charles IL., 
might have been averted. The attempt at “union between 
the Church Establishments of Scotland and England upon 
Scriptural and Reformation principles” has been made in re- 
cent times, in a variety of forms, by a bishop of the Scottish 
Episcopal community, namely, Dr Wordsworth of Perth. In 
1861, he issued a Discourse on the Reformation, in which his 
plea for union is strongly put forth. His charges to the clergy 
under his inspection, have ever since reiterated the same voice 
of paternal entreaty, to return to the Episcopal fold, inasmuch 
as “the ministers and elders of the Presbyterian communities” 
are, in his judgment of charity, wandering sheep without a 
shepherd. More recently, however, this champion of Scottish 
Episcopacy has changed his voice, and now stands in doubt of 
achieving his purpose by tender and soft entreaty. He now 
finds that Scottish Presbytery “is slowly but surely under- 
mining all that is most valuable of the British constitution.” 
Accordingly, at “The First Annual Conference of the Clergy 
and Laity of the United Diocese of St Andrews, Dunkeld, and 
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Dunblane,” which was held at Perth on 24th Sept. 1868, the 
Bishop broke new ground in an opening address on “ The Past 
History and Present Condition of the Diocese.” We. cannot 
follow him further at present than to notice, in a sentence or 
two, his fulmination against our Presbyterian ordination vows, 
or, what is more to our present purpose, his determination to 
have church property wrested from the hands of Presbyterians 
and restored to the Episcopal community. The sentence in 
which this bold claim of right is advanced, runs thus :—“Too 
long have we brooked in silence the crumbling to pieces of the 
parochial system in hands which, being self-bound, are not 
competent to arrest the evil ; too long have we looked on with- 
out remonstrance while the use of all ecclesiastical property has 
been engrossed by a section of the community whose title to 
its possession was never constitutionally valid, and may now be 
questioned on other grounds.” As we read this in the public 
prints of the day, we thought of a remarkable sermon preached 
by John Knox, 19th August 1565, to which he added this post- 
script and prayer,—*“ Almighty God and merciful Father, &c., 
Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit, for this terrible 
roaring of guns and the noise of-armour do so pierce my heart, 
that my soul thirsteth to depart.” In the margin, he says, 
“The Castle of Edinburgh was shooting against the exiled for 
Christ Jesus sake.” It is not many days since the daughter of 
a Scotch bishop said to a Presbyterian minister, as both stood 
in the shadow of a fine old cathedral, “That should be ours !” 
“Nay, madam,” was his reply ; “if the right of possession be 
inquired into, it should be the Roman Catholics and not the 
Episcopalians ; for never during the period of so-called Episco- 
pal ascendency was there a liturgy read there, nor was there 
the sign of the cross or the presence of sponsors at baptism, nor 
was surplice worn, nor confirmation held, nor altar named, nor 
eucharist administered to the communicant on his knees ; but, 
on the contrary, the Presbyterian minister of that cathedral, 
with the title of dean, maintained his position, and fulfilled all 
the functions he discharged formerly, holding his session, and 
attending his Presbytery and Synod, and voting with his bre- 
thren for or against the bishop as the case might be. So that, 
except in name and by king’s command, there was no Episco- 
pal Ghurch at all in possession of that pile.” We need scarcely 
add, that the conversation here took end. Bishop Wordsworth 
claims to be the successor of the prelates that ruled the church 
in the days of Charles IL., and impugns the title of the present 
holders of ecclesiastical property in Scotland as “ not constitu- 
tionally valid, besides Sine questionable on other grounds.” 
It will, of course, be incumbent on the bishop to prove the 
constitutional validity of the previous title; and among the 
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materials of his probation, he cannot omit to bring to the front 
his famous assertion, that “a threefold ministry of the church 
is as plainly revealed as the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and 
more plainly than is the observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
or the practice of infant baptism.” He is prepared to shew, 
that “he has a better worship than the Presbyterian ; a better 
ministry than theirs, on account of its priority, its universality, 
and more congenial to the —, order of society in a 
monarchical state; a better doctrine, more truly evangelical,” 
&c. We are prepared to shew, from the abundant materials at 
our command, that, so far as either his “ threefold ministry, or 
his better worship, or better doctrine” is concerned, he cannot 
substantiate one or other of his positions, with reference to the 
era of “ Black Prelacy,” on which he rests his claim to succes- 
sion. The evidence of facts to be submitted on these cardinal 
points of the Bishop’s system, we reserve for a future occasion. 
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wr is the Civil Magistrate? Has this celebrated per- 

sonage an actual concrete existence, or is he a mere 
abstraction? Is he a reality or a myth? an individual or a 
body corporate? Is he endowed with a conscience, and in- 
vested with responsibility? and to whom is he responsible ? 
What are his prerogatives? and where does his jurisdiction 
begin and end? If the civil province is his distinctive sphere, 
has he any relation to spiritual things, to religion and the 
church? What is he entitled or bound to do with respect to 
the church of Christ or any of its branches? And in a consti- 
tutional government, where the whole community not only con- 
trols but determines and prescribes the action of the rulers, 
and where that community is much divided on religious sub- 
jects, how is the civil magistrate to deal with the several sec- 
tions of the church, and with what he himself believes to be the 
truth? Is he to set up one sect as the national church, and 
endow it out of funds drawn from all classes and denomina- 
tions? And how is he to be affected, how must he be affected, 
by the expression of opinion upon such topics with which the 
community may see fit to favour him ? 

We might easily extend this list of queries ; but enough has 
been said to indicate some of the bearings of this important 
subject. And it is becoming every day more apparent, that 
the relation of the civil magistrate to religion is not a mere 
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speculative but a vitally practical matter. In Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland, this question is agitating the whole com- 
munity, and it demands very serious consideration. 

It may be well to state distinctly at the outset what we 
mean by “ the Civil Magistrate.” We use the term to denote 
the supreme power in the State, the power which frames its 
laws, authoritatively regulates its affairs, and wields its resources. 
In a simple undiluted despotism this would, of course, be the 
single autocrat by whose oe will every act of legislation 
and government is determined. such a case, the civil magis- 
trate is an individual unit, with a personal will and conscience, 
and unfettered by responsibility to man. Here the problem 
of the civil magistrate’s province with respect to religion pre- 
sents itself in the simplest form. Supposing a pure despotism 
to consist with Christianity, assuming that a Christian man 
could exercise such a rule, and that a Christian community 
could submit to it, then that exalted personage is emphatically 
the civil magistrate, and to him belongs whatever is competent 
to, or incumbent upon, that official. Being not without law to 


God, i.e., being bound like every other intelligent creature to 
perform his part as God requires, he is, under no restraint or 
restriction as regards the wishes of his subjects. With respect 
to them he is absolute and supreme, his will is law, he gives 


instructions to all, but receives directions from none. at 
then is he to do with reference to religion and the church ? 
Is he simply to do nothing? Or if something, what? and how 
much ¢ 

It is admitted on all hands that the special and direct duty 
of the civil ruler as head of the commonwealth, is to protect 
life and property, and further the temporal welfare of his sub- 
jects. It is not his peculiar function to promote their spiritual 
and eternal interests. He is not the authorised administrator 
of the scheme of salvation. He is set for the punishment of 
social evil-doers, and the protection and encouragement of those 
who do well in the community over which he presides. Of 
course he is to use all competent means for securing that his 
subjects shall possess the qualities and act the part of good 
citizens. And if there are influences and agencies lying out- 
side of his proper province, which are fitted to promote this 
result, he is to avail himself of them, so far as their nature 
and the directions with respect to them given by HIs Master 
will allow. 

For example, one of these influences is parental instruction. 
Undoubtedly the magistrate should look upon this with a 
benign and friendly eye in making laws and administering 
affairs, and give all facilities for its exercise. He ought to pre- 
vent all undue interference with the rights of parents, and 
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afford all countenance and encouragement to the moral training 
of the young throughout his dominions. He might, for instance, 
with this view give his earnest attention to the dwellings of 
the poor, or he might second the efforts of parents by dealing 
pr and effectively with the subject of public education. 
But it does not follow that he is himself to prescribe the course 
of family instruction which parents are to adopt, or to pay 
them for the performance of their duty to their children, 
though in doing this, they may be materially promoting the 
welfare of the commonwealth, Manifestly it is quite out of his 
province to attempt to regulate family training throughout the 
community. And as to paying parents for the instruction of 
their children, it would seem to be as reasonable to pay hus- 
bands for cherishing their wives, or wives for caring for the 
comfort of their husbands. 

Then religion may be, and is, another influence well fitted to 
promote the welfare of the community, and the church as the 
appointed institute for administering religious ordinances may 
be, and is, of great value in fostering the qualities which make 
men good citizens and useful members of society. And the 
high potentate who, in the position supposed, holds the place of 
civil magistrate, is bound to give full scope to this beneficent 
force, to recognise its momentous bearing upon the character 
of men and the welfare of society, and by every proper means 
to strengthen and extend its influence. It is as much his duty 
as that of any other man to embrace and profess the Christian 
religion, and having embraced it, it is as much his duty as it is 
of every other man to regulate his whole conduct in every rela- 
tion by its principles cal dnieenias Beyond all question, the 
authority which is supreme over others is supreme over him, and 
he is equally bound to submit toit. And the Christian church 
being instituted for the advancement of true religion, it is his 
duty not only to attach himself to it in person, but also to afford 
it all due encouragement and all proper facilities for accomplish- 
ing its work. But it does not follow that he is to set himself 
up as lord of the conscience, and prescribe for his subjects what 
they are to believe and how they are to worship, or to assume 
the government of the church, which is committed to other 
hands. Nor does it follow that heis to pay the ministers of 
the church for preaching the gospel and administering its 
ordinances. Whether he should do so or not will depend 
entirely upon other circumstances. It will depend, first of all, 
upon the instructions, if any, which have been given him in the 
word of God with respect to this matter. If he is there com- 
manded to support the church out of the public revenue of 
the country, he is not to hesitate or refuse. If, on the other 
hand, he is by express prohibition forbidden to do this, his 
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course is equally clear. Or if the instructions given to the 
church manifestly imply that the civil magistrate is to afford 
such pecuniary support and the church to accept it, this will 
also be sufficient. Or again, if the laws and regulations by 
which the church is to guided inculcate that its support 
should be derived exclusively from another source, the question 
will be settled not less decisively. Or yet again, if the instruc- 
tions of Scripture are such as to leave apparent room for both 
of the modes of ——- referred to, at least so far as to exclude 
neither, so that while the one may be clearly enough com- 
manded, the other may not be at all forbidden, then, it will 
depend upon other circumstances than any express precept 
how far—or whether at all—pecuniary aid should be given to 
the church out of the public treasury. If the Christian com- 
munity were able and willing to sustain the existing ministry, 
and provide adequately for the propagation of the gospel by 
their free-will offerings, looking upon it as at once a sacred 
duty and a high privilege, and furnishing with joyful alacrity 
the necessary funds, there would be no occasion for extraneous 
contributions, and the magistrate would not be called upon, 
and would not be at liberty, to interpose. For whatever doubt 
may be thought to rest upon his right and duty in the matter, 
there can be none as to the right and duty of the members of 
the church. And if they do all that is necessary, and count it 
a privilege to do it, they should clearly be left to the full en- 
joyment of the privilege. No intelligent—indeed, no sane— 
supporter of the “establishment principle,” will assert that, in 
such a case, it would be the duty of the civil magistrate to 
thrust private Christians aside, and take their place with the 
public purse in his hand, claiming the right and avowing the 
obligation to bestow a state endowment as an act of national 
homage to Christ. 

But if the members of the church do not do what is 
requisite, and thus multitudes would be left destitute of reli- 
gious instruction in the nation, what then? (We do not 
speak of the propagation of the gospel among the heathen, 
for this obviously lies beyond the stated sphere of the civil 
magistrate in any particular country, but of the religious in- 
struction of his own subjects, for whose welfare he is bound to 
care.) If, after repeated and earnest appeals to the conscience of 
church members, thousands of people are left in ignorance of 
the great rule of duty, and tens of thousands of the young are 
growing up to vice and crime, and “ free-will offerings” still 
fail to furnish adequate means for providing instruction, What, 
we ask, is the civil magistrate to do now? He is fully per- 
suaded that the most effectual means of transforming this 
ignorant and vicious class into good citizens is Christian in- 
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struction ; but the church does not furnish it, and those who 
manage the church’s affairs plead that they have not the re- 
uisite funds. Then, is he who has the funds to neglect to use 
them? May he not say, “Here are tens of thousands of our 
people living in misery and hardening in crime. Something 
must be done for them, and there is nothing which will 
humanise and elevate them like Christianity. e all desire 
to have them rescued from this condition, and we are all 
agreed as to the remedy. You tell me that you have not the 
means of imparting to them religious instruction. Now, I 
have the means, and I will gladly employ them, so far as may 
be necessary, for this purpose. We must not allow such a 
state of things to continue, such a crop of crime to ripen. I 
must provide what we all believe to be the best antidote, viz., 
instruction in the principles of Christianity ; unless, indeed, 
you will now at length provide it yourselves without my inter- 
position, or shew me that our common Master prohibits me, in 
the position which I occupy, from taking this mode of dealing 
with so clamant a case.” Would not this be a reasonable 
appeal? And would it be a fair, logical, and sufficient reply 
to urge that “Christ has enjoined upon his people to provide 
for maintaining and extending his church by free-will offerings, 
and this being the ordinance of Christ, it excludes State aid 
for these purposes?” Does it, in very deed ? Does the ordi- 
nance exclude in such circumstances the magistrate’s aid? or 
does the aid conflict with the ordinance? And in the frown- 
ing—but surely not very formidable—presence of such an infer- 
ence as this,—an inference which one may well be excused for 
regarding as a palpable non-sequitur,—is the magistrate to 
stand paralysed, looking with dismay upon the degradation of 
masses of his subjects, and deterred by a prohibition of such 
dubious logical soundness from applying the only effectual 
remedy? He may, indeed, ap to the church—or the 
churches—to raise the funds, and thus render his intervention 
unnecessary ; but what if they disregard his appeal, or re- 
spond to it inadequately? Are the festering masses of moral 
llution to be unheeded? Are the vicious and depraved to be 
eft to plague the community while they live, and to perish 
miserably when they die, without an effort to save them? 
Supposing—which is quite a possible thing—that the members 
of the church are unable to cope with the difficulty, or sup- 
posing—which is equally possible—that they are wnwilling to 
do all that is requisite, is the civil magistrate, having ample 
resources at his disposal, to refuse the aid which others fail to 
afford, even while avowing their belief that upon them, by the 
ordinance of Christ, the obligation to render this service is 
lying? Would it not be reasonable and right for him to say, 
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“If you will provide and pay for instruction for these people, 
good and well; I will gladly leave it to you; but if you will 
not, or cannot, then, for the sake of society, and for the sake of 
these poor creatures themselves, I will ?” 

But it will be observed that if an absolute and irresponsible, 
but Christian, ruler (we mean, of course, irresponsible consti- 
tutionally and to man) were to speak and act in the way here 
supposed, it would not necessarily imply the erection of a civil 
establishment of religion in the ordinary sense of that term. 
The most obnoxious features of a state church have not as yet 
made their appearance. There is here no setting up of one 
sect or denomination over another. Our argument, so far as it 
has yet gone, does not imply that the magistrate in making 
provision for the instruction of the poor and ignorant, must of 
necessity select his instructors exclusively from one denomina- 
tion. He may himself be conscientiously attached to one 
branch of the church of Christ, and yet be quite satisfied that 
other branches may no less efficiently help forward the work 
which he desires to have accomplished, and he may consist- 
ently and properly deal with them accordingly. 

It appears, then, that in the case supposed, a Christian 
ruler might be placed in circumstances where he would not 
only be entitled, but bound, to offer such pecuniary aid as 
might be found necessary for providing religious instruction 
for the poor and depraved, and this without any disparage- 
ment of or interference with the efforts and liberality of the 
members of the church. He simply finds that their efforts 
are not as yet sufficient to secure the end in view; and till 
they wre so, the end is so important, and the case so urgent, 
that he willingly supplements their liberality, being well 
assured that in doing so he is promoting the welfare of his 
people and the prosperity of his empire. 

But is he at liberty, or is he bound, to set up and maintain 
a State Church, a civil establishment of religion throughout 
the land? Here we come upon questions of the rights of con- 
science and the principles of justice and — which must not 
be ignored, and ought not to be lightly dealt with. Bearing 
in mind that in the case supposed, the magistrate is constitu- 
tionally absolute and irresponsible, yet under a solemn 
obligation to be guided by the will of God, and to rule in 
righteousness over all his subjects, the question of his right 
and duty to establish a national church is here as simple and 
unencumbered as can easily be imagined. And yet, simple as 
it is, we are constrained to pause before replying decisively 
either in the affirmative or the negative. The utmost that we 
can say, in the first instance, is that it depends upon circum- 
stances. If the community were all of one mind on religious 
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uestions, and all belonging to one denomination of professing 
hristians, we can readily believe that a conscientious ruler 
might see it to be his duty to set up a state church, and that he 
might reasonably cherish the conviction that far more good 
than evil would accrue to his people from such an institution, 
established upon right principles, and that a portion of the 
national resources would be justly and advantageously em- 
ployed in maintaining it. Or, apart altogether from pecuniary 
Sadoeneea, even if his subjects—the members of the church 
—should by their own liberal support of the gospel render a 
grant from the public funds unnecessary and inexpedient, he 
might still give both his personal and official countenance to 
the church—his church and theirs—might support it with 
the whole weight of his authority, and in this way might, along 
with his people, present a patent national recognition of the 
aw of Christ as King of kings and Lord of lords. 
ut is the case the same, when, instead of being of one mind, 
and belonging to one denomination, the community are divided 
far asunder in their views of doctrine, worship, and church 
government, and in consequence are broken up into various 
discordant and rival sects? Is the civil magistrate to take ac- 
count of this diversity, and allow it to influence his procedure, 
or is he to disregard it? Ought he to elevate some one sect 
to the dignity of a state church, investing it with all the pri- 
vileges and emoluments of a national establishment, to the 
exclusion of all other denominations? Then which of all the 
sects is he to fix upon as the object of his special favour? And 
by what considerations is he to be guided in his choice ? Must 
he not try to ascertain which of them is the most scriptural in 
principle and practice, and select that as the state church ? 
It may happen, indeed, to be one of the smallest of all the 
sects, but this cannot affect his conscientious convictions. Is 
it, then, for the interests of true religion that this one branch 
of the Church should be set up as the national establishment, 
and endowed with all the peculiar privileges of such an insti- 
tution ; and is it consistent with the plainest dictates of justice 
and with the rights of conscience, that it should be everywhere 
maintained to the disadvantage of the rest, and at the common 
expense of all? When we see the affirmative of this proposi- 
tion supported by solid and satisfactory arguments, we shall 
look at them with much attention as something interesting 
and something new. As to its being an act of national homage 
to Christ, we have simply to say that in the case in hand the 
individuals composing the nation have nothing whatever to do 
with it. It is the actual expression of the homage of one per- 
son, whatever value that may have. The community at large 
do not acquiesce, do not approve, and were never consulted 
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about the matter. Is there anything in such a proceeding 
entitling it to be called a national act of homage to Christ 7 
Can any one seriously believe that this is proper and becoming 
language to apply to such a transaction ? 

hen are we to maintain, that in such a community an 
absolute ruler ought to shelve his conscientious convictions, 
and, in despite of his uwn cherished beliefs, endow and establish 
the religion of the majority, whatever it may be? We are 
speaking of the magistrate’s duty, and it is evident that, what- 
ever policy there may be in such a proceeding, there is a com- 
plete abnegation of everything like principle. Besides, what 
is the religion of the majority in one part of his dominions, 
may be the religion of an insignificant minority in another, 
which renders it still more manifest in what hopeless perplexity, 
and utter dereliction of principle, the magistrate would be 
landed by acting in the way supposed. 

Is he then to endow all sects alike, distributing to them aid 
from the public funds with perfect impartiality, and if he 
cannot establish all, in the sense of making each a State 
church, then selecting one or two from the list as recipients of 
this peculiar favour? Does this embody the true silelials of 
the civil magistrate to religion and the church in a divided 
community? Would not such a place combine in it some of 
the most objectionable ingredients of every other? It would, 
of course, be repudiated by every intelligent advocate of a 
sound religious establishment, 

Must we then come to the conclusion that, in the case sup- 
posed, the best and wisest course for the magistrate to adopt, 
—that which would do the least harm and the greatest good, 
and be most in harmony with the dictates of justice and the 
rights of conscience,—would be to abstain from establishing 
and endowing any of the rival sects. Whether this is the ve 
best conceivable solution of the difficulty may be ae tin | 
but we are quite satisfied that it is the best that is attainable 
in the circumstances. Resolutely reserving the right to see to 
it that religious instruction is placed within reach of the poor 
and ignorant, and to make all necessary arrangements for this 
purpose, and fully acknowledging the obligation resting upon 
him to rule in the fear of the Lord, and in subjection to his 
law, the civil magistrate might very probably, and very pro- 
perly, feel, in such a case as we are now dealing with, that his 
duty is to refrain from setting up a state church, and that to 
give to one sect such invidious advantage over other denomina- 
tions would be an act of injustice to multitudes of eful 
subjects who conscientiously refuse to belong to it, and, there- 
fore, an act which it would be wrong for him to commit. 
There is, doubtless, another and a very easy theoretical 
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mode of escaping the difficulty of dealing with diverse, and 
often rival, religious sects, and one which has a good orthodox 
sound, when embodied in a formal dogmatic proposition. It 
proclaims that the civil magistrate should establish and 
endow the truth, and the truth alone. But it serves very 
little purpose to brandish a thesis like this before our eyes, 
unless those who do so will condescend to shew how it is to be 
practically applied to the actual circumstances of a society 
discordant in its religious beliefs, and yet all presumed to be 
loyal subjects, and all contributing in common to the national 
exchequer. If the civil magistrate is bound to ascertain the 
truth, and if he thinks that he has discovered that “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” is to be 
found in some one of the numerous existing denominations, 
it may be theoretically true and indubitable that, if he esta- 
blish any, he should establish that as the national church. 
But it does not follow that he is to establish any. He 
may be of opinion that this particular denomination is right 
in doctrine, ritual, and government, and that all others are 
in a greater or less degree wrong, and yet he may be per- 
suaded that he would act most justly and wisely, and would 
best subserve the interests of religion, and best discharge his 
duty to Christ, by refraining from investing it with the 
trappings and emoluments of a state church. Thus might 
the ruler very reasonably argue, and thus might he very pro- 
perly act, in the circumstances here supposed. Possessing 
unlimited sway in civil affairs,—recognising his incumbent 
obligation to serve God, and rule in righteousness, and con- 
scientiously desiring to promote the best interests of his sub- 
jects, sincerely believing in the efficacy of religious instruction 
as a mighty moral force for the elevation of a people, and 
anxious that full scope should be given to it for this end, yet 
finding the church of Christ split up into sections,—many of 
them separated by non-essential, though perhaps not unim- 
portant or trivial differences,—he may surely be well excused 
if he should pause before erecting any one of them into the 
position of a national establishment, to the disadvantage, and 
at the expense, of the rest ; and should finally see it to be his 
duty, out of regard to the eternal laws of justice, to the sacred 
rights of conscience, and to the best interests of religion, 
resolutely to refuse to make any such invidious distinction 
among the rival denominations. 

Of course the same principles apply,—though there may be 
not a little difficulty in the practical application of them,—to 
a case where ecclesiastical divisions have sprung up under a 
state church already established. If our argument is’sound in 
the one case, it will hardly fail in the other; only there may 
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be required, and there certainly should be exercised, a large 
measure of tenderness and forbearance in giving effect to the 
conclusions to which it leads. Wecannot see that the circum- 
stance of divisions having gradually grown up, instead of being 
found prevalent from the first, makes any difference in the prin- 
ciples involved,—the claims of justice, the rights of conscience, 
and the interest of religion in the community,—whateverground 
it may reasonably furnish for cautious and considerate dealing 
with the subject. If it would be wrong to set up a state 
church where such divisions exist, it can hardly be right and 
just to continue it when they have come into existence. The 
application of the remedy may be a question of time and 
circumstance, but to our mind the question of principle is 
settled. 

But let us now change our point of view, and observe 
whether we reach the saine practical conclusion. We have 
tried to ascertain what, in certain circumstances, a wise and 
beneficent despot, 7. e. an individual exercising absolute autho- 
rity in the State, when earnestly seeking to perform his duty 
to God, and promote the best interests of his subjects, might 
and should do with respect to religion and the church. Does 
it make a difference when the civil magistrate is no longer a 
single individual, armed with unrestricted, irresponsible power, 
possessing a personal will and conscience, and having an undi- 
vided responsibility, but a considerable number of persons who 
are checked and controlled by manifold constitutional provi- 
sions in the administration of national affairs? And to make 
our meaning clearer, and our discussion more practical, let us 
take as our example, no longer an imaginary or hypothetical 
government, but that under which we have ourselves the 
happiness to live,—the Government of Great Britain. How 
does the case stand in a commonwealth ruled on constitutional 
principles, with a legislature of which the predominant branch 
is elected by the people at large, and must be held to repre- 
sent their opinions and speak their sentiments, with a respon- 
sible executive, and with a population among which there 
prevails a great diversity of religious belief, and, in consequence, 
a vast variety of ecclesiastical organisation? What is the 
civil magistrate to do here? This is the question which we 
have now to face, and it is very far from being an easy one. 

We must begin by determining what, in such a community, 
the civil magistrate is. It is not the sovereign alone. The 
time for that, in so far as it ever existed in this land, has long 
passed away. Nor is it “the executive” in any or all of 
its departments ; for the executive is itself under the control 
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then, and essentially, the legislature is the civil magistrate. 
It is this law-making power which comes directly into contact 
with the supreme rule of duty to all men in every relation, 
the word of God, and ought to be guided by the precepts and 
principles of Scripture in framing laws and controlling the ad- 
ministration of them. 

The well-known formula for the British legislature, repre- 
sents it as consisting of “ Queen, Lords, and Commons,” each 
of these branches being formally distinct from, yet the neces- 
sary and constitutional complement of the other, and each of 
them bound to be guided in its actings by the authority of the 
divine word. But what we have specially to notice is the im- 
portant fact, that the predominant branch of the legislature is 
composed of men who represent the general community, and 
are elected because of a presumed or ascertained agreement of 
opinion with their constituents. Most of all is the predomin- 
ance of the representative branch of the legislature beyond 
question in everything which involves the payment of money 
out of the public treasury. Whenever the House of Commons 
determines to bestow a grant or withdraw it, the resolution, if 
firmly persisted in, will be carried into effect. Whatever 
reluctance may be felt by the other branches of the legislature, 
the will of the Commons must prevail. It is, therefore, the 
representatives of the people who give or withhold grants for 
such purposes as education and religious instruction, and it is 
the people who practically, and in the long run, determine the 
action of the House in such matters, by determining of what 
persons it is to be composed. The members chosen may be 
truly “representatives,” and not mere “delegates;” but when 
the general mind of the community is fairly and fully elicited, 
it must find expression in the proceedings of those whom they 
have sent to the great council of the nation. Has, then, the 
civil magistrate in this country any other identity, abstract or 
concrete, or any other position than that which has now been 
assigned to him? Is not this phrase just another expression 
for the legislature, and especially the House of Commons, 
controlled, however, and modified and moulded, as_ that 
assembly is, by the constituency, 7.¢. the nation? Must not 
the action of the House of Commons be regarded as expressing 
and embodying the national will, as being in point of fact the 
action of the nation, performed through its representatives ; 
and is not this, especially with respect to grants of public money, 
in effect the action of the legislature ; and is not this again just 
the action of the civil magistrate ? 

If this view of the matter required confirmation, it could 
easily be furnished from high authority. Thus, Mr Gladstone, 
in addresing his constituents a few months ago, used this lan- 
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:—*“The future of this country is fraught with questions 
of the deepest interest. The ultimate responsibility of the 
decision will not rest with this man or that man who ma 
happen to be minister, or may happen to sit in Parliament. It 
will rest with those who choose the legislators. It will rest 
with you, the electors of England. All that we can do is to 
bring before you, to the best of our ability, the facts and rights 
of the case, to ventilate and discuss, in the free atmosphere of 
this free country, all questions and topics of public interest, 
and leave the issue in your hands ; to accept with content your 
decision, whatever it may be.” And on the evening of the 
same day, speaking again of the electors of the United King- 
dom, he said :—“ The power of the Parliamentary suffrage fixes 
upon them in the last resort the chief and main burden of 
responsibility for the character and colour of the policy which 
may attach to the conduct of the imperial concerns of Great 
Britain, in all their branches and departments.” Another 
statesman, Mr Cardwell, in a speech at Oxford, expressed 
similar sentiments. “In old times,” he said, “ before the first 
Reform Act, there was a bishop who threatened the House of 
Commons, and said that the people had nothing to do with the 
laws but obey them. After the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
policy of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel was, 
that the Government, if not by the people altogether, ought at 
least to be for the people. I feel that the legislation of 1867 
has initiated the term of government by the people.” 

Now, if the views here presented are sound and constitu- 
tional, are they not fitted to modify some of the current notions 
as to the power and duty of the civil magistrate? lf the real 
power of the state resides in the people, where does the 
responsibility lie? To ignore such considerations as have 
now been adverted to, would simply be to shut our eyes to the 
actual state of the case. And they surely bear very directly 
upon the subject of our present discussion ; and, as we think, 
open up a way for the harmonious solution of some of the 
difficulties by which it is encompassed. But it is alleged that 
this view of the civil magistrate’s position somewhat obscures 
the doctrine of national Seapemsiellity to Christ, and his essen- 
tial headship over all governments, whether absolute or demo- 
cratic. Is this allegation well founded? Manifestly it is quite 
baseless and absurd. There is no question whatever as to the 
undoubted responsibility of nations, and their imperative duty 
to recognise and submit to divine authority. The only ques- 
tion is as to the incidence of the obligation, when and where 
the headship of Christ as king of nations comes into contact 
with those who regulate national affairs. National responsi- 
bility is not thrown off when it rests no longer upon a single 
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individual in the person of an absolute monarch, but upon a 
thousand legislators associated with the monarch in framing 
laws ; and neither is it in the least impaired when laid on the 
hundreds of thousands who determine the policy of the empire 
by the kind of men whom they choose as representatives. To 
our wind, the responsibility becomes more truly national by 
this wide extension. No doubt it is more concentrated and 
more easily defined when it rests upon the conscience of a 
single individual, but surely it is not more national or more 
real. 

Keeping all this in view, it would be easy, and perhaps not 
uninstructive, leisurely, and step by step, to go over anew the 
ground which we have already traversed, applying in our course 
the doctrine of the civil magistrate which has now been ex- 
pounded. But we must deal with the subject in shorter com- 
pass than this would involve. Jf the whole community were 
of one mind on religious subjects, and belonged to one deno- 
mination, and if they believed that the Christian instruction 
of the people would be best secured by the nation establishing 
and endowing the church of which all were members in com- 
mon, there could, we believe, be little fault found with the 
setting up of such an institution, while the benefits which 
might flow from it are obvious and considerable. As far as 
regards endowment, indeed, this would not be the optimism 
of the matter. There is another and more excellent way of 
supporting the gospel. If the members of the church were 
both able and willing to furnish the means of maintaining 
religious ordinances throughout the land, deeming it both a 
duty and a privilege to do so, and if they did in point of fact 
furnish these means in abundance, then it would unquestion- 
ably be wrong to interfere with such a laudable and scriptural 
practice, or thrust aside so proper an arrangement by a grant 
from the treasury of the state. But if it were found that a 
better and more certain provision would be made by the whole 
united community contributing the funds required to the 
national exchequer, and entrusting the disposal of them to their 
representatives—or, in other words, to the civil magistrate— 
many of the more objectionable features of the state church 
system would have no place, while some of the more palpable 
defects and shortcomings of the voluntary plan would be 
avoided. 

Much the same thing occurs in another department of duty 
—the relief of destitution. It is admitted to be a religious 
obligation lying upon all who have the means, to furnish such 
relief, and many would prefer to have it left to themselves to 
dispense their bounty, according to their own convictions of 
duty. And, doubtless, if this were sufficient to secure the end 
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in view, it would be quite unwarrantable to interpose with a 
legal provision for its accomplishment. But if private and 
spontaneous benevolence prove inadequate, then the com- 
munity, being all of one mind as to the end to be attained, 
might, without injustice or any violation of the rights of con- 
science, commit the matter to the wisdom of the legislature, to 
be provided for out of the public revenue of the kingdom. 
So it is with respect to the provision for religious instruction in 
a country where the whole population are of one faith and one 
church, But unhappily we have little practical interest in 
such astate of things, and need not dwell uponit farther. The 
real difficulties of the case emerge when we come in front of the 
various sects into which the community is divided. How is 
the civil magistrate, remembering who and what he is in our 
constitution, to act now? Is he—or if the power and respon- 
sibility rest with the nation, is the nation, acting through its 
exponent, the legislature—to establish and endow all these 
rival sects, or to confer this distinction upon a few or one, or to 
withhold it from all? What ought to be done? Are we still 
to be gravely lectured about the civil magistrate’s conscience ? 
We should be glad to Jearn what, in such a case, this really 
means. It can only be defined as “the cumulative conscience 
of the divided and discordant community taken collectively”; 
and what that may denote, it completely transcends our 
ability to explain, as it far exceeds our power to comprehend. 
And if we look at the legislature, consisting of Christians and 
Jews, Protestants and Papists, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
&c., &c., what can its conscience be but the opinion of the ma- 
jority? And what is to determine what that opinion shall be, 
but the prevailing views of the general constituency? Does 
this imply that the religion or church to be established and 
endowed, is simply the religion or church of the majority? If 
the representatives act on their own avowed convictions, or if 
they give effect to the views and wishes of those who elect 
them, can it be anything else? Can they do otherwise than 
reflect and express the sentiments of the people ? Is this, then, 
what the ruling power, the legislature, the civil magistrate is 
to do? simply to take the religious system of the greatest 
number and establish that? Have we here the satisfactory 
solution of the great question of the magistrate’s relation to 
religion and the church, and the logical and proper result of 
all that has been said of principle, and conscience, and duty ? 
“ Shrine of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ?” 

Is the sect which has the greatest number of adherents in the 
aggregate to be established throughout the empire? Or is the 
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matter to be regulated by the preponderance existing in any 
city or province? Is Popery to be established in Ireland, 
Presbyterianism in Scotland, one branch of it in the highlands 
and another in the lowlands ; and in England, Episcopacy here, 
Congregationalism there, and Methodism elsewhere? We pre- 
sume that whatever the advocates of a state church may con- 
sider to be the arrangement required by the interests of truth 
and sound principle, it can hardly be this. 

What, then, are our legislators to do? What denomination 
are they to set up as the state church? On what principle are 
they to act? and by what rule are they to be guided? They 
are not agreed in thinking any one sect to be superior to every 
other, more sound and scriptural in its tenets and practices ; 
or if, by a miracle and for a moment, they should come to this 
conclusion, their constituents are of a very different opinion, 
and their voice is potential and decisive. The final settlement 
of the matter does not, in truth, rest with the legislators. But 
even if it did, and if they had the uncontrolled power to estab- 
lish and endow one sect as the national church, there would 
still lie against such a proceeding the grave, and what we must 
regard as the absolutely fatal objection, that it is palpably 
and grossly wnjust. Why should the adherents of one deno- 
mination be thus cherished and favoured at the expense of 
others? There is no injunction in Scripture to endow this par- 
ticular sect. There is no admissible plea of superior merit 
alleged in its behalf. And in the absence of these, we should 
be glad to see any good reason produced for erecting it into a 
state church, and endowing it out of the public treasury, to 
which all are compelled to contribute. And if hard terms like 
“ oppression,” “spoliation,” &c., be applied to such a transac- 
tion, we solicit information as to how the charges may be con- 
clusively rebutted. There is here a double hardship inflicted 
and endured. Not only is money extorted from reluctant 
hands, and applied to an object of which they do not approve ; 
but it is employed for their disadvantage and detriment. In 
the rivalry of contending—or at least competing—-sects, they 
are furnishing an equipment which is to be used, not in a dis- 
tant warfare, but in weakening their own denominational 
strongholds. Their plumage is plucked to feather shafts 
which are not to be shot idly into space, but are in effect to 
pierce their own breasts. Can we wonder that they should 
demur to such a process? Is it the duty of rulers to perpetrate 
such injustice, or of subjects tamely to endure it? Is it the 
sacred duty of the tegislature—the civil magistrate—acting 
for the whole community, and representing their sentiments, 
and bound, moreover, to rule in righteousness, to load one sect 
with public honours and gifts at the cost and to the injury of 
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the rest? If not, then it is hardly another: step in the argu- 
ment to say in express terms that it is right to refrain from 
such an act of injustice, and also that it is right for the com- 
munity—and especially that portion of it who are aggrieved, 
though by no means that portion only—to use every competent 
and constitutional means to check or remove the evil. This 
power now more than ever rests with the people, and who will 
say that the time may not soon come when they shall deem it 
at once a privilege and a duty to exercise it. All this leaves 
precisely where it was before the obligation lying upon rulers, 
and of course upon the community, to see that provision is 
made, and, failing the church or other parties, to make pro- 
vision for the religious instruction of the poor and ignorant. 
But this does not involve the setting up of a state church with all 
its invidious prerogatives, and all the manifest injustice which 
it involves in such a condition of society as ours. 

Perhaps some may allege that this is to reduce the matter 
under discussion to a mere question of money, and thus to 
take very low ground and raise a very paltry issue. We reply 
that it is not so much a question of money as of justice, and 
involves one of the highest principles of national duty and 
public morality. The objectors may, perhaps, admit—though 
we have our doubts of it—that the abstracting from them a 
few shillings by an iniquitous tax or by the hand ofa thief isa 
trivial matter, but they will not admit that the duty of the civil 
magistrate to enact just laws and protect property is equally so. 

It is possible, however, that we may be boldly met by 
the allegation that the revenues of our religious establish- 
ments are not derived from the national exchequer at all, 
and do not belong to the public but to the church. We have 
the cry of “robbery and sacrilege” ringing in our ears, and 
are solemnly schooled as to “the rights of property in general, 
and the sanctity of church property in particular,’ and warned 
against “interfering with the rights of churchmen in a property 
which belongs to them by an older and clearer title than can 
be asserted by any landowner in the three kingdoms.”— 
(London Standard.) 

It is thus made to appear that so far from our being en- 
titled to charge the state with the injustice of extorting money 
from the other sects for the benefit of the national church, our 
proposal involves the injustice of plundering the national 
church for the benefit of the other sects. We regret that the 
space now at our disposal debars us from a full discussion of 
this point, and does not permit us to test satisfactorily the 
argumentative value of these averments, and also their value 
as alleged matters of fact. We can merely indicate the line of 
remark which, but for this, we should have adopted. Forbear- 
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ing to press our friends very hard with the a= difficulty 
which meets them at the outset, that, upon their principle, 
the Church of Rome must have a formidable, indeed, morally, 
an irresistible claim to no small portion of the property now 
possessed by our established churches—yet calling their seri- 
ous attention to this point—we think we could have shewn 
that endowments conferred upon a state church, whether by 
the state itself or by other parties, always have been and 
always must be regarded as nutional property, except where 
express provision is made to keep them out of this category, as 
in the case of proprietary chapels, &c. ; that this is the neces- 
sary and inevitable condition attaching to all such unrestricted 
grants ; that if the state should see fit to displace Popery aud 
establish Prelacy, or to displace Prelacy and establish Presby- 
terianism, it can never cease to claim and exercise the right to 
dispose at pleasure of the public revenues of the church so dis- 
placed ; and, that, however plausibly it may be done, it is quite 
futile to contest this proposition and quite helpless to struggle 
against this principle. As to what is drawn directly from the 
national exchequer, no question can be seriously raised. So 
also with respect to revenues allocated of old by the state, 
from whatever quarter they may have been originally derived. 
They may have been the forfeited or confiscated possessions of 
anotberchurch; they may have been grantsand bequestsof private 
benefactors ; they may have been given to pay for masses to 
be said by priests for the deliverance of souls from purgatory. 
And now when the doctrine of priestly pardon has come to be 
regarded as a delusion and a snare, purgatory as a myth and a 
fable, and the mass as mere superstition and idolatry, the state 
hands over the bequests without scruple or hesitation, to a ‘8 
church which repudiates and condemns the purposes for which 4 
they were given. And when, at the present day, a liberal 
churchman expends a hundred and fifty thousand pounds in 
repairing and beautifying an ancient cathedral, the newly 
decorated edifice is not less the property of the nation than it was 
before. Of course everything like private or vested interests 
will be carefully guarded by the legislature and the community, 
and a liberal and generous treatment applied to the whole 
case; but no doubt must be allowed to rest upon the clear and 
absolute right of the state to disestablish and disendow a 
church which has hitherto been favoured above others, when- 
ever such a proceeding shall seem to be expedient. 

It is easy to discern the bearing of this whole discussion, 
and the practical conclusions to which we are conducted by it. 

The civil magistrate, the constitutional ruling power, acting 
of necessity, and liable to be constrained to act, in accordance - 
with the sentiments of the community, must be regarded— 
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whether in establishing and endowing, or in disendowing and 
disestablishing a church—as simply giving effect to the col- 
lective and irresistible will of the nation. Of course we not 
only admit, but strenuously assert and maintain, that rulers are 
bound to govern in the fear of the Lord, and to frame and 
administer their laws in accordance with his requirements. 
But the very same obligation lies upon the community to send 
to the national council men who will do this,—good men and 
true, who will enact in a right way the part of “the civil 
magistrate.” Certain it is that by their selection of represen- 
tatives the people determine the course which legislation will 
take. And thus, if the setting up or the keeping up of a state 
church be in accordance with the convictions of the con- 
stituency, it will be maintained ; while, on the other hand, if it 
should be opposed to the general sentiment, the contrary result 
will in due time follow. The question of the duty of the civil 
magistrate “to provide, out of the national resources, for the sup- 
port of religion,” resolves itself practically into the question, 
whether the community should make such a provision; and the 
pws whether the civil magistrate ought to select oneof many 
enominations as the national church, resolves itself into the 
question, whether the community should make such a selection. 
Even if the adherents of one section of the church should con- 
stitute a majority of the population, it does not follow that 
they should compel the members of other sections to contribute 
to the support of a religious system at variance with, and pos- 
sibly antagonistic to, theirown. And if they should become a 
minority, or, if the general community should deem it wrong, 
and should refuse to sanction the establishment of any one 
sect to the disparagement and disadvantage of the rest, what 
can the civil magistrate do but give effect to the will of the 
nation? And if this is the issue to which our argument points, 
and to which events seem to be tending, is it a thing to be 
greatly deplored? If the people of this country should come 
to the conclusion, that in present circumstances there ought to 
be no such invidious favour shewn to any denomination as is 
implied in erecting it into a national establishment, would 
there be anything heinous or unreasonable in their giving ex- 
pression and effect to the opinion? Are they not free to say, 
“This section of the church has long been established and en- 
dowed at the common expense, and to the detriment of other 
denominations. It is a palpable public wrong, and we decline 
to sanction the continuance of this state of things any longer, 
and give our voice against it.” 
We are far from saying that there are no objections to the 
course now suggested, or that they are destitute of weight, 
though we tay think that when put into the scale against the 
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arguments in its favour the objections will kick the beam. 
We are quite aware how desirable it is to have such an explicit 
and palpable avowal of Christianity by the nation in its corpo- 
rate character, as is implied in the establishment, and, when 
necessary, the liberal public support of a national church. And 
were the community of one mind on religious and ecclesias- 
tical questions, and were such pecuniary support not adequately 
provided by the free-will offerings of professing Christians, we 
should be glad to see such an institution in full and efficient 
operation. But as the case actually stands, with a population 
much and keenly divided upon religious subjects, we cannot 
help feeling that the erection of one sect into a State Church 
is an act of injustice which it is wrong to commit, and wrong 
to continue where it has been committed already. Doubtless 
the civil magistrate, the State, the legislature, the community 
—divided as it is—should recognise the supreme authority of 
the Word of God, and should see to it that religious instruc- 
tion is placed within the reach of the whole population ; but 
this is a very different thing from setting up one favoured 
sect as the national church, and maintaining it at the public 
cost. And while the legislature may or may not take the ini- 
tiative, and say what is to be done in such circumstances, it is 
ultimately for the community to determine what the legisla- 
ture shall say, and what it shall do. And in order to secure a 
right result, 7.e. in order to secure that the civil magistrate 
shall do the right thing, it is far more important to leaven the 
constituency with sound principles than to remonstrate with 
rulers. We often hear doleful utterances as to the hopeless- 
ness of getting statesmen and politicians to do this or that. 
Our answer is that statesmen and politicians are just what we 
make them, and will do just what the community wish and 
resolve to have done. We say this without the slightest dis- 
respect, and only express the simple fact that it lies with the 
constituents to elect men who represent their views. And if 
the question of religious establishments shall come to engrdss 
public attention throughout the empire, and call forth a decided 
expression of opinion—as there are many indications that 
it will—we shall find that the final determination will rest just 
where the decision of other public questions rests, not with the 
civil magistrate, but with the people themselves. If it turn 
out that they are so enamoured of any existing religious estab- 
lishment as decidedly to desire its continuance, it will doubt- 
less be maintained ; but if their convictions and wishes should 
be the reverse, then the opposite result will follow. And 
should the latter be the issue ultimately reached, we shall 
doubtless, when advancing towards it, be regaled with loud 
outcries about “ spoliation,” “sacrilege,” “impiety,” &c., &.,— 
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reproaches which we trust the public will ‘bear with great 
equanimity, and estimate at their true value. And when we 
anticipate the coming wail, it is consolatory to reflect that the 
disestablishment is not the destruction of a church, and that 
its disendowment leaves the personal property of its members 
untouched and entire. Fora long period they have had the 
advantage of other denominations in being spared the expense 
of supporting their own religious ordinances, and should be all 
the more able to support them now. Indeed, it is sheer folly 
to talk of the members of state churches being unable to 
maintain these ordinances for themselves. They are perfectly 
able, and would take offence, or laugh in your face, if you were 
seriously to insinuate the contrary. And were the occasion 
and the call seriously presented to them, we believe they would 
be found willing as well as able. And without the slightest 
hostile feeling towards our friends in these establishments, we 
should not be overwhelmed with grief were the opportunity of 
triumphantly demonstrating both their willingness and ability 
afforded to them at no very distant date. We should not 
lament it on their own account, and certainly not on account 
of the rest of the community ; and, least of all, for the sake of 
religion itself ; for we cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that, in existing circumstances, the interests of true religion in 
our land would be promoted by the abolition of all church 
establishments. This is not to affirm that the established 
churches do more harm than good, but only that the estab- 
lishing of them does, which is a very different thing. As 
matters stand, they are involved in the sin, not of being es- 
tablished—for in itself and in other circumstances there might 
be no sin in that—but of being established on wrong and un- 
scriptural principles. Then, in the present state of society, 
the system is essentially wnjust to other denominations. It 
gives unfair advantage to the ministers and members of one 
section of the church, at the expense and to the injury of 
other ministers and people whose claims to equitable treatment 
is indisputable. It creates and fosters a vast amount of heart- 
burning and animosity, and enflames all the bad feelings 
which are engendered by a rankling sense of injustice. And 
so far from stimulating, it tends very grievously to cramp and 
cripple the efforts and liberality of the favoured denomination. 
Practically and palpably its most prominent feature is, that it 
saves the pockets of one class of the community at the expense 
of other classes, while it does absolutely nothing for the ad- 
vancement of religion beyond what the members of established 
churches are perfectly able, and we believe would be quite 
willing to do of themselves, if the endowment were with- 
drawn. 
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At all events, should our fond anticipations not be fully 
realised, and should it turn out that these churches when dis- 
established fail to do all that is now done by the state for the 
religious instruction of their members and adherents who need 
extraneous aid, we are confident that other denominations, 
having then a fair field, seeking no favour, and meeting no 
frown, will find no difficulty, and will not be slow in doing it. 


P, H. 


Art. 1V.—The Separatist Theory of a Pure Church. 


— is something hopeful, even to the Christian mind, in 
the moral impatience and the analytical temper of our 
age. The calm, acquiescent, otiose spirit of a not distant past, 
with its easy tolerance of error, was only possible while the 
hold of Christianity upon the popular mind was attenuated 
in an extreme degree ; but when religion became once more a 
quickening power and a popular interest, it not only awakened 
a profound discontent with the old secularity, but started those 
irrepressible impulses of conscience and intellect combined, 
which have rent whole churches asunder, and given an infin- 
itely higher tone to modern society. But it is always the 
tendency of human nature to carry things too far. For, coinci- 
dent with every period of religious revival, there has always 
been a marked tendency with a certain order of minds, not 
ouly to overlook external forms in religion, but to despise them 
as the prudent conventions of mere ecclesiastical system. One 
can easily understand the spirit of impatience which leads men 
to destroy the excrescences and incrustations which have over- 
grown and hidden so much that is genuine and good in the 
hallowed legacies of the past. Indeed, there is always peculiar 
to such a spirit a very vivid perception of all that is indefen- 
sible in theory ; but it always fails to appreciate, even in the 
smallest degree, the hidden compensations and counteractions 
which cause even inferior systems to produce the most valuable 
results ; for the destructive spirit is far from discriminating, 
and every day’s experience confirms us in the truth of Jean Paul's 
remark, “It is the easiest thing in the world to do more than 
is right: the most difficult thing to do what is right and no 
more.” Now, there is something so like this spirit in the reli- 
gious atmosphere of the time, that it must concern all who 
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rejoice in the revived strength of modern Christianity to see, that 
while the church, with all its marvellous increase of power, 
shall not be allowed to sink back into the dead immobility of 
moderatism or rationalism, it shall be carefully guarded, on the 
other hand, from being splintered into fragments by a rampant 
and heady fanaticism. 

The returning cycle of Separatism is evidently again upon 
us, with its small but persistent party trying to realise a purer 
communion and a stricter membership than the church ever 
enjoyed, and possessing, with little more than the name of 
organisation, all the unhampered energy which springs from 
earnest conviction and clear but narrow vision. The modern 
Separatists, who are known by the name of the Plymouth 
Brethren, are—as Separatists have always been—an eclectic 
party, consisting of deserters from every church, and, there- 
fore, exhibiting much of the usual rancour of apostacy. Those 
who reflect how the angry words of ‘a friend become the seeds 
of enduring hostility—the allusions being too familiar and 
pointed to miss the mark, and too envenomed not to rankle— 
can easily realise the soreness of the relation which Brethrenism 
holds to the whole of evangelical Christendom. The growing 
catholicity of the churches has, unhappily, never touched it: 
there is no spirit of allowance, no softness, no kindly sym- 
pathy, but a bitter censoriousness, a calm way of saying the 
most malignant things, and a spirit of dissent as marked as 
the spirit of Christianity. The style of discussion, too, in 
Brethrenite publications, is far from liberal or candid: you 
look in vain to them for the concessions that large and culti- 
vated minds are always prepared to make in the interests of 
truth : a hesitating acknowledgment of the strength of oppos- 
ing arguments, of the value or justice of what may be said on 
the other side of almost every question, would be regarded, not 
as the evidence of mental incapacity or sentimental epicurean- 
ism, but of downright and wicked disloyalty to the majesty 
of Truth. The writers of Separatism, in general, seem to de- 
spise all literary art ; and any one writer is as like every other 
writer, in respect of style and tone, as one bucketful of water 
from the same stream is like another. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact, that, with the exception of one of the most eminent bibli- 
cal scholars of the day, who has now, however, deserted them, 
they should have developed so little Christian talent, so little 
that is popular or interesting, so little that one, with the best 
intentions towards acquiring an experimental knowledge of the 
written developments of the scct, can read with any degree of 
literary satisfaction. We make no allowance to them on the 
score of critical ingenuity, which, indeed, has been principally 
exercised in digging down upon some fossil senses of Scripture 
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which were once popular with the Anabaptist sectaries of Ger- 
many; and it has happened to them, as to some other pretenders 
to original interpretation, that the eliciting and establishment 
of one class of truths has almost always involved the occulta- 
tion of some other truths. They boast that they take the 
Bible as their exclusive guide, and not as the reflex of party 
language or party sentiments; they, forsooth, have reached 
“the innermost secresies of Christianity”; they offer to carry 
us over all obstacles, on a level railroad of demonstration, 
straight into the celestial citadel. They deride all the Christian 
science of all the churches, with its logical tenacity and its 
moral weight; they pretend to be biblical or nothing; yet 
they have a system of their own which they are not found to 
disparage, for they are far too sensible not to know that it is a 
necessity of the mind to make doctrine scientific as well as 
vital. When we read page after page of their endless publica- 
tions, mostly of the pamphlet order, and contrast their dull 
wilderness of commonplace, with its hazy insight, its mystical 
paradoxes, and its hard sectarianism, with the fresh, popular, 
and genial writings of other Christian authors, we remember, 
and can almost excuse, the exclamation of the philosophic 
Roman, “Errare malo cum Platone quam cum istis vera 
sentire.” 

The great leading principle of the Separatists is, a Pure 
Church on earth, which has been the dream of Christian men 
in very widely different ages of the church. We find the 
earliest trace of it among the Novatians of the third, and the 
Donatists of the fourth century. It then totally disappears 
from ecclesiastical history for more than a thousand years, till 
the Anabaptists of Germany revive it. It supplies strength 
and passion to the swarming sectaries of the English Common- 
wealth. The idea is again revived in the Sandemanianism 
of Scotland ; it creeps into Ireland toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, making Dublin the centre of its operations, 
and is still obscurely known to history under the names of 
Walkerism and Kellyism. About forty years ago, it takes a 
new and stronger development, under the form of Plymouth 
Brethrenism, which, we believe, had its origin in Ireland. 

Walkerism began with the Rev. John Walker, a distinguished 
Fellow of the Dublin University, and editor of a number of 
classical and mathematical works, adapted for the use of col- 
leges and schools. Walker's “ Lucian” still retains its popula- 
rity. Wecannot give a better idea of the temper and principles 
of Separatism than-by furnishing a brief account of this learned 
and bitter sectary, who died in London about the year 1833. 
Mr Walker had been for thirteen years a Fellow of Dublin 
University, when, in the year 1804, he wrote a letter to the 
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provost, intimating that he could no longer conscientiously 
remain in the communion of the Church of England. His 
expulsion, with the forfeiture of his fellowship, followed im- 
mediately, as a matter of course; he dropped the title of 
“Reverend”; he withdrew his name from three evangelical 
societies in Dublin; and Bethesda chapel, then unconnected 
with any denomination, but afterwards an Episcopal Free 
Church, filled by such godly ministers as Matthias, Krause, 
Alcock, and Dowling, became the place where he preached and 
expounded the Scriptures, but without prayer or singing of 
hymns. His system of doctrine was, in the main, Sandemanian, 
but he was full of all kinds of theological high-mindedness. 
Andrew Fuller met him in Dublin, during a short visit in 1804, 
and says of him,—“I found him, like most of the sect, calm, 
acute, versed in the Scriptures, but void of feeling.” Mr Wal- 
ker spoke of religious people in other bodies with a terrible scorn. 
He speaks of the “jugglery of the popular gospel”; he pities 
“poor Mr Chalmers, of Kilmany, who knew nothing of the 
gospel,” and denounces “ the antichristian falsehood of his pre- 
sent views”; while Baxter’s theology was “ one of those refined 
systems of false religion which seems like the gospel, but is as 
contrary to it as light to darkness.” He is struck with remorse for 
haviag, in 1802, addressed the Methodists as “ dear brethren.” 
His own society of believers was “ the only scriptural church in 
Dublin.” Yet, after all, the sect did not prosper. In 1816, it in- 
cluded only one hundred disciples, with six or seven littlechurches 
in the country districts, numbering a hundred more. No less 
than twelve of these disciples had once been clergymen of the 
Established Church, and twenty had been Baptists. The only 
glimpse we get of Mr Walker’s family life, in the two volumes 
of his correspondence, is when he tells of “ two sisters who once 
stood in Christian fellowship with me, but have long ceased to 
do so, from their turning aside to the religions of the world,” 
as he always designates the religions of other churches ; and 
when he writes to his own daughter the most stony-hearted 
letters, assuring her, for her comfort, as she so much admired 
the Christians of other denominations, that “some of these 
people presented some of the most striking features of Anti- 
christ”; and ending all Christian intercourse with her in the 
following terms :—“ But till then, J will be obliged (though 
with a bleeding heart) solemnly to renounce all fellowship with 
you in your religion, and to view you, however amiable and 
dear to me in the flesh, as one rejecting the Word of the Lord, 
and savouring not the things that be of God, but the thin 

that be of men.” Yet, her only sin was in regen, Sag 
with Christians outside Walkerism. In truth, Mr Walker had 
an afflicting time of it, as we may judge by his correspondence, 
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on account of the too genial and liberal sympathies of some of 
his brethren. His letters are full of rasping discussions upon 
all kinds of trivial questions : he hears with deep concern, “ that 
B——— B dined with I B—— and his wife, though he 
ought to have kept no company with them.” The married 
and single ladies were an equally anxious charge. He writes to 
Mrs T , “ Your carnal policy, in maintaining religious fel- 
lowship with your husband, while he denied a divine command 
which you acknowledged—in short, in loving him more than 
Christ—has been rebuked.” He held the perpetual obligation 
of the “holy kiss,” but the married ladies objected to being 
kissed by others than their husbands. When one of these 
ladies remarked upon its obvious indecency and impropriety, 
she is gravely censured for “ paltering with a divine command.” 
On the other hand, he reprobates all Pharisaic strictness in his 
disciples, and reproves a young lady for imagining that “ ball- 
rooms and spirituality are incompatible,” and especially ap- 
proved of the Sabbath-day, after worship, being devoted to 
amusements, and especially dancing. He enjoins upon the 
brethren to be married in Scotland, by the mere civil cere- 
mony, and to repudiate altogether the intervention of a clergy- 
man ; and poor S W , who disregarded the injunction, 
is severely censured “for the many symptoms of his declension 
from the faith,” because, forsooth, he declined to meet the 
brethren who wished to scold him for his sin. ‘These facts 
give one some idea of the fearful bondage under which Sepa- 
ratism usually brings its disciples. The followers of Walker 
still worship in Dublin, and retain all the exclusiveness of 
their founder. They have just had a schism, the dissident 
body withdrawing for worship to Brunswick Street, while the 
parent society continues to worship in the Rotunda. 

Kellyism began with the Rev. Thomas Kelly, son of Judge 
Kelly, and one of the most excellent and sweet-spirited men of 
his day. He died in 1855. He was expelled from the Estab- 
lished Church. The Kellyites meet at present in Harcourt 
Road, Dublin, and they number about forty disciples. Like 
their founder, they believe in a pastorate, but with the freedom 
of brotherly exhortation. 

We believe that Dublin was the birth-place of Brethrenism. 
The first church known to exist, was under the pastorate of the 
late Mr Bellet, Mr Thomas Synge Hutchinson, who died after 
a few years, and Mr Edward Cronin, who accompanied Mr 
Parnell (afterwards Lord Congleton) to join Mr Groves’ mission 
at Bagdad, and is now a practising physician near London. The 
church at Plymouth was some years younger than that of Dub- 
lin. The name of the sect arose in this way :—An attempt was 
made at Plymouth, in the year 1836, by Mr B. W. Newton, Mr 
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J. L. Harris, and others, to induce the Brethren in Ireland, 
professing similar principles as to communion, to adopt a de- 
finite order as to pastorship and other matters, and the reply 
from the church in Cork was in these words,—“ We will not be 
overruled by these Plymouth Brethren.” It was in 1845 that 
the memorable schism took place at Plymouth, by Mr J. N. 
Darby—once a clergyman of the Church of England—with- 
drawing from the society, and issuing excommunications against 
all who refused to follow his dictation in matters of doctrine and 
discipline. Mr B. W. Newton is the representative of the party 
which declined to follow Mr Darby, and is known to approach 
nearer to Reformation doctrine than his clever opponent, who 
has assailed him, in common with his followers, with a virulence 
that has no parallel in the history of theological animosities. 

The positions of Separatism are very easily defined. Al] the 
churches of this age are in ruins: the rent state of christendom 
is the best proof of ruin; can we not trace everywhere the ivy 
upon the ruin, the spreading livery of decay? Professing 
Christendom is in a state of rebellion. The churches are not 
churches, but mere detached and voluntary societies ; they are 
merely, held together by an artificial bond. Is not one great 
church the offspring of a series of temporary shifts and expe- 
dients, a congeries of fragments of different systems, a mass of 
compromises without any presiding harmony or uniformity ? 
What is the Evangelical Alliance itself, but a great sin against 
the Holy Ghost—a bargain to agree to differ—based avowedly 
on stereotyped separations? Therefore, the Holy Ghost has 
been working “to bring Christians back to the unchanging 
scriptural basis of the church of God, to own themselves and 
each other as members of one sole body, Christ’s body, and to 
meet together, as at the beginning, in the name of Christ, not 
in the name of the secular power, which is the degrading 
Erastianism of the Anglican body, nor in the name of the See 
of St Peter, which is the plea of the Romish apostacy, nor in 
the name of a favourite teacher, dogma, or discipline, which 
embrace the different and conflicting forms of dissent.” So, 
deadly war is proclaimed against the very idea of sect, and, 
for the purpose of more effective protest, a new sect is added 
to the long chronicle of church divisions. The cry to believers 
in all the churches is evermore,—*“ Come out from among them 
and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thing” ; for 
separatism is the only possible way of uniting the disciples of 
Christ. The principles of separatism do admittedly tend, as 
they are designed, “to divide existing religious bodies called 
churches, to disturb their tranquillity, and to call away every 
disciple from among them.” These are the principles of our 
modern separatists. 
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It is necessary to state, at the outset, that we are strongly 
at issue with the Brethren,—not upon the true idea of the 
church, which was so powerfully presented in this Review by 
the distinguished Dr eo of Princeton,* but upon the dis- 
tinction which all Christian bodies but themselves recognise - 
between the church visible and the church invisible. It is ad- 
mitted that these words are not employed.in Scripture, but 
they convey a distinction clearly implied in it, having its origin 
in the well-known fact, that all who profess to be believers are 
not really such, and that the human mind is not omniscient. 
The visible church is the church as seen by man ; the invisible, 
the church as seen by God ; and yet they are not two churches 
but one, the invisible being contained in the visible, as the 
kernel is contained in the nut, and the soul in the body. The 
distinction was recognised in Old Testament times between the 
man who was a Jew outwardly and not a Jew inwardly, be- 
tween Israel after the flesh and Israel after the spirit. Now, 
the word church is usually employed in the New Testament 
to denote the whole number of the elect, commonly called the 
invisible church, the local assembly of Christians worshipping 
in one place, and also the aggregate of Christian congrega- 
tions in a whole province. In the last sense, we find the word 
church ('sxxAnoia has all the best MSS. in its favour) used in 
Acts ix. 31, “Then had the church rest throughout all Judea, 
and Galilee, and Samaria.” Now, if the word church can ex- 
press the Christians of a city in their associated capacity, and 
also the various Christian congregations of a whole province, 
taken as a collective body, we can see no valid objection to its 
ms preg to all the Christian congregations scattered over 
the earth; or, in other words, to the whole church visible. 
The phrase, “the kingdom of heaven,” is applied to the church 
in this sense, and not to the church invisible. It is used, 
indeed, in three senses, or rather, in three of its phases, viz., 
in its germ as felt in the heart, in its development as found .in 
the world, and in its perfection as consummated in glory. In 
the memorable parable-chapter of Matthew, it is used in the 
second sense. The Brethren have the boldness to affirm that 
the “kingdom of heaven” is not the church in any sense, but 
the providential kingdom of God, which must necessarily in- 
clude the church in its administration. How, then, will they 
explain the meaning of such phrases as these,—“ The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,” and “The kingdom of God is come unto 
you”? In what conceivable sense can it be affirmed of God's 
providential kingdom, that it was to come eighteen hundred 
years ago? Did it not exist before the incarnation of Christ 
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or the day of pentecost? This kingdom, then, is seen, 
moreover, to contain two classes,—the good and the evil, the 
children of the kingdom and the children of the wicked one ; 
it contains the wicked servant who failed to improve his talent, 
the man without the wedding garment, the man who took his 
debtor by the throat and demanded immediate payment; it is 
compared to a company of virgins, of whom five were wise and 
five foolish, to a net cast into the sea that gathered of every kind, 
ood and bad; and, on the field of the world, the tares are 
ound among the wheat, “the things that offend” having evi- 
dently been im the kingdom, else they could not be “ gathered 
out of it.” Then, when we come to inquire into the actual 
constituency of the churches in apostolic times, we discover 
that among those who “continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine, and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and of 
prayers,” and who are called the “Church at Jerusalem” (Acts 
viii. 1), Ananias and Sapphira were included; Simon Magus, 
Hymenzus, Philetus, and other errorists, were also in church 
fellowship; and moral disorders, hardly paralleled in the 
history of any existing church, stained the purity of the 
primitive churches at Corinth, Pergamos, and Thyatira. 

Let us now ascertain how the Brethren attempt to justify 
their separation from all existing denominations. These bodies 
called iealben they say, consist of believers and unbelievers, 
and believers are commanded by the Word of God to withdraw 
from unbelievers,—“ Come out from among them and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing” 
(2 Cor. vi. 17). We remark, then, in the first place, that the 
Brethren make a most unwarranted use of the terms believer 
and unbeliever. There is certainly no scripture warrant to 
sanction a believer joining in the worship of an unbeliever as 
such,—for believers are expressly warned against such fellow- 
ship,—but the question now agitated never rose in the primi- 
tive church, viz., Whether persons professing the same faith 
shall be divided upon a suggestion that one portion of them 
are unbelievers contrary to their own express avowal. What, 
then, is the exact meaning and scope of the passage in Corin- 
thians, which is the foundation-text of modern separatism ? 
Does it enjoin upon Corinthian believers to withdraw from the 
fellowship of the visible society at Corinth? Certainly not. 
It was a command to separate from sacrifices, customs, and 
connections, professedly heathenish and idolatrous; in other 
words, the Christians of Corinth were forbidden to countenance 
pagan worship by eating in an idol’s temple—they were not to 
“touch the unclean thing.” The passage was itself a quota- 
tion from the Old Testament—* Depart ye, depart ye, g ” 
out from thence; touch no unclean thing; go ye out of the 
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midst of her” (Isa. li. 1J). Thus, it was originally a call to 
the Jews to come out of Babylon, and not a command for 
holy Jews to withdraw from the society of unholy Jews. No 
Jew understood the words as a call to form a separate church. 
The interpretation of another oft-quoted text on the separatist 
side,—*“ Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers 
of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues” (Rev. 
xviii. 4),—is equally obvious; it was an express command to 
withdraw from the communion of the Romish Babylon on 
account of its idolatry and wickedness. 

It is maintained by the Brethren that the rules left by 
Christ and his apostles for the regulation of his church are 
binding in every age, and that the disregard of some or 
other of these rules by all the denominations of Christendom, 
is a valid ground for separation. It is here quietly assumed 
that all the apostolic churches followed the same rule, and 
this the rule observed by modern Brethrenism. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. There were Judaising churches 
that followed the rule of Moses; some that observed days, 
and others that did not; and the apostles themselves, 
with all the Jews that believed, held by the ceremonial law 
all their lives. (Acts xxi. 20.) But there were also Gentile 
churches who followed a quite different rule, even in accordance 
with apostolic regulations. There was, therefore, no such uni- 
formity of rule as to worship and discipline as the Brethren 
allege,—no such “plain and simple rule in Scripture as admits 
of no mistake for the government of the church,’—else there 
would be no controversies among the Brethren themselves upon 
the subject of the eldership and its functions. We go farther 
still. Many of the regulations given by the apostles are 
beyond our reach, simply because they were never committed 
to writing. (1 Cor. iv. 17, vii. 17, xi. 2, 23, 34; 2 Thess. ii. 
15, iii. 6; Titus i. 5.) The structural organisation of many 
churches was arranged by apostles and evangelists in person ; 
and the epistles were not written to afford a complete idea of 
the exact rule and order of the churches, but written as depar- 
tures from the previously prescribed order called for animad- 
version. But let us examine some of these apostolic rules 
which Brethrenism retains, and all evangelical christendom 
rejects. It will be at once conceded that some of these regula- 
tions and practices have been abandoned or never adopted, as 
unsuitable to the altered state of society, such as the “holy kiss” 
and “the washing of feet,” adopted by Christ, and practised in 
the early church. The Walkerites retain the “holy kiss,” but, 
with singular blindness and inconsistency, they reject the 
‘“washing of feet”; and if the Brethren, differing from the 
Walkerites so far as to reject both practices, profess at the 
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same time to adopt an apostolic model, they should consistently 
follow every practice. if: they abandon the most trivial observ- 
ances, they concede the point in question, and virtually admit 
that the primitive churches are only to be followed where it 
can be done with propriety in the existing state of society. 
The rales left by-the apostles are undoubtedly binding on 
persons circumstanced as those were to whom they were ad- 
dressed, but not binding beyond those limits. If the Brethren 
hold that they are binding in every case, they are guilty of 
acting contrary to their own principles, and they introduce a 
new rule of church government, left neither by Christ nor his 
apostles, viz., that apostolic practice is binding. The simple 
truth is, in reference to the Brethren, that they hold by some 
few favourite practices, which are supposed to be binding 
apostolic rules; and yet many precepts and practices, equally 
followed and practised in apostolic times, are entirely over- 
looked or rejected by the same kind of argument they will not 
allow to others, viz., expediency, change of times, a wrong view 
of the precept. This, then, is their dilemma,—they must 
follow strictly every precept or practice, or they annul the very 
ground on which they attempt to justify their separation. 
Great importance is attached by the Brethren to the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper every Sabbath day, and the 
sharpest language of censure is continually directed against 
those churches of Christendom which so far “disregard a 
plain apostolic practice.” In the first place, we remark that 
there is neither command nor precept in the Scriptures for a 
weekly celebration ; and it is inconceivable, on the supposition 
of such a practice being of universal Christian obligation, that 
our blessed Lord did not pointedly prescribe its stated observ- 
ance every Lord’s day. hy did He, by the very language 
of institution—“as often as ye eat this bread”—leave the 
point of its frequency to the decision of the church itself? The 
passage in the Acts of the Apostles—“ And upon the first day 
of the week, when the disciples came ther to break bread, 
Paul preached to them "—(Acts xx. 7) clearly proves that the 
disciples at Troas met on that Lord’s day for the purpose x 
cified, but it does not prove that it was 9 Beeline every first day 
of the week, nor that that was the custom in all other churches, 
whether Jewish or Gentile in their foundation, for we have 
already seen that a variety of order existed in the primitive 
church. But if apostolic practice be binding in every case— 
and we have already seen the inconvenience of adopting this 
extreme view—the brethren must adhere strictly and unswerv- 
ingly to all the circumstantial details of the ordinance. They 
must keep it, not on the Lord’s day, but on the Thursday, 
which was the day of its institution ; they must observe it in 
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the evening, and eat it with unleavened bread, and sitting in 
a reclining posture. Moreover, they must observe it oe 
instead of every seventh day, like the disciples after the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 42, 46). How can they account for this 
double practice, on the supposition that a weekly celebration is 
a matter of permanent and universal obligation? Does not 
this difference in the habits of Christians shew, as we have 
already hinted, that our Lord left the frequency of celebration 
to the decision of the church.* 

It is also maintained that the apostolic rule of discipline has 
been abandoned by all the churches, and the necessity of sepa- 
ration is urged on the ground of the presumed sinfulness of 
continuing in a communion which includes unbelievers and 
errorists, as well as scandalous transgressors. There can be no 
difference of opinion concerning the necessity of the Christian 
church casting out of its bosom all impure elements so far as 
they are at all cognisable by man. Let us now inquire how 
far the condition of the church in primitive times differed from 
that of existing denominations in our own day. It is perfectly 
clear that, had the Brethren lived in the days of the apostles, 
there was not a single church that they would not have sternly 
repudiated. We find that, through the neglect of Scriptural 
discipline, disorders crept into many of the churches: there 
were errorists, sectaries, and fornicators in the church at 
Corinth—“some had not the knowledge of God ”—*that 
woman Jezebel” was in the communion of the Thyatiran 
church ; the Nicolaitanes were at Pergamos; the worst of here- 
tics joined in the love-feasts, “feeding without fear ;” some 
“crept in unawares, ungodly men, turning the grace of God 
into lasciviousness, and denying the only Lord God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” some were “filthy dreamers who defile 
the flesh ;” some were grievous wolves, entering in, not sparing 
the flock ; there were “ many antichrists ;” there were Hyme- 





* Dr Dick, in his ‘‘ Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles,” says, in reply to 
the statement that “ breaking of bread” is mentioned here as the main pur- 
pose of this meeting at Troas :—“ I acknowledge that the words do imply that 
it was the main purpose ; but for this reason I conclude that it was not the 
usual design of coming together. ForI have yet to learn that the Lord’s 
Supper is so much preferred to prayer, praise, and the preaching of the Word, 
as to be the principal cause of holding religious conaktion, Where does the 
Scripture say or insinuate any such thing?” And, again, he remarks :— 
“ Since then it is agreed that to break bread was the chief intention of the 
meeting at Troas, I conclude that the intention was special, not common, be- 
cause it cannot be proved from Scripture or history, or the nature of the ordi- 
nance, that to eat the Lord’s Supper ever was, or ever ought to be, to all time, 
the principal reason forassembling on the Sabbath. The disciples at Troas 
probably embraced the opportunity of commemorating the death of Christ, 
while they enjoyed the presence and ministrations of Paul, and hence this 
ordinance is represented to have been, as it really was, the design of this 
' meeting.” (P. 46.) 
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neus, and Philetus, and such errorists; “false apostles, de- 
ceitful workers ;” and certain who “ subverted the souls of the 
disciples.” What a fearful story of perverseness and h ! 
And what do the apostles enjoin upon the churches under the 
pressure of these gigantic evils? Not separation. We may 
well adopt the language of Richard Baxter: “The proper 
remedy for these evils is, either that the church cast out the 
unpenitent, or that private men avoid all private familiarity 
with them; but that the private members should separate 
from the church, because such persons are not cast out of it, 
shew me one text to prove if you can?” What do the apostles 
command in these circumstances? While they rebuke the 
church at large for its remissness, they give no intimation that 
those who wish to maintain sound doctrine, a holy life and 
apostolic order, ought to form themselves into a separate body 
for that purpose (2 Cor. xii. 20,21; 3 John 9, 10; Rev. iii. 4). 
What must have been the character and constitution of the 
church over which Diotrephes exercised such a reckless ascend- 
ancy? Yet the Christians of that church are not commanded 
to withdraw from him, though the apostle threatens to deal 
with the despot in person. 

Now, the Brethren admit the existence of all these disorders, 
moral and doctrinal, an admission which is surely fatal to their 
theory, that there is no distinction in Scripture between the 
church visible and invisible, but insist that the churches in 
which they existed were true churches, so long as the power of 
discipline remained, the extreme alternative of separation 
being only allowable and necessary in case of the saints being 
unable to enforce apostolic discipline and order. The Brethren 
must admit, however, that they can point to no case of actual 
separation in Scripture ; and they must also admit, that all the 
evangelical bodies in the world now, which retain the power of 
discipline, are true churches, for they are surely not inferior, in 
doctrinal soundness and moral purity, to these churches of 
Asia Minor, which tolerated the most fearful scandals. With- 
out attempting to define the exact amount of doctrinal or 
ecclesiastical corruption that may be supposed to justify or de- 
mand a withdrawal from a false and corrupt church, we desire 
to draw attention more particularly to the case of these Asiatic 
churches. Not to speak of the churches at Pergamos or Thya- 
tira, which allowed Jezebelism and Nicolaitanism to exist in 
their fellowship, take the case of Sardis, almost dead,—she has 
but “a name to live”—her Christianity is reduced to a mere 
profession. The faithful and holy few have no power to cast 
out the many. Our Lord commends the few, not for having 
separated, but for having kept themselves from the surround- 
ing contagion. Many of the Asiatic churches had a majority 
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in this condition ; yet there is no instance of a church called 
out of a church, of a body of Christians separated from a body 
of Christians, of a command for the “few names” to come out 
and form a new church, nor, anywhere in Scripture, an exam- 
ple of any division that was not reprehended, nor a_call to 
come out of any church but that in which idolatry is estab- 
lished and a false faith set up. It is boldly maintained, how- 
ever, that “the seven assemblies in Asia, spite of the evil found 
in nearly all, were really churches ; they were gatherings of 
saints, or of those believed to be such, separate from the world, 
into some of which Satan had succeeded in introducing more 
or less grave evils.” But surely the Brethren will admit that 
Jezebel, the Balaamites, and the Nicolaitanes, were actually 
within and not without the churches of Asia Minor ; that they 
were included nominally in their fellowship? Will they dare 
to say that these monsters of impiety and 1 gh were 
“ saints, or believed to be such?” “They would have ceased 
to be true churches, if they had refused to deal with the evil.” 
Precisely so; but they were still true churches with the evil 
remaining in their midst, and if such evils—or one-tenth part 
of them—existed now-a-days among the Nonconformist bodies, 
the Jezebels and Balaamites would quickly feel the sharp edge 
of ecclesiastical discipline. 

But the Brethren differ altogether from the churches on the 
nature and design of discipline. They attempt to justify sepa- 
ration, on the ground that the churches do not exercise a disci- 

line to separate believers from unbelievers, the inference 
Cie. we presume, that they can effect the necessary separa- 
tion in their purer community. But where both parties in a 
church—believers and unbelievers—equally profess faith in 
Christ, how can the Brethren make the necessary distinction 
by any discipline whatever? Have they any means of dis- 
cerning other men’s spirits that the churches do not possess ? 
Our Lord admitted an unconverted man into the number of 
his disciples, and even made him an apostle, not to justify our 
admitting an acknowledged unbeliever to church-fellowship, 
but to shew that the secret state of the soul is not to be our 
rule of judgment. The Brethren lay down a rule that can 
never be unerringly applied. If they can ascertain sincerity 
in religion, they can do so in other transactions, and will, there- 
fore, easily detect perjury or falsehood in trade ; but, in truth, 
while they talk of ascertaining a man’s religious state, they are 
indebted to the man himself for thé facts on which they build 
their judgments. -We concur in the language of an American 
preacher :—“ A credible profession is all that is needed; the 
church has no right to suspect the sincerity, to refuse privi- 
. leges, or to inflict censure, when she can put her finger upon 
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nothing repugnant to the love and laws of God.” We defy 
the Brethren to point to a single case in the New Testament 
of believers being commanded to withdraw from, or to exercise 
discipline upon, a person, on the suggestion of his being an un- 
believer, contrary to his own avowal. There is no instance in 
apostolic times of any person being cast out but open trans- 
gressors, and no hint given that any were to be cast out who 
had not attained to a particular standard of holiness. The 
apostle Paul knew that there were, in the church at Philippi, 
many persons, whose end was destruction, the enemies of the 
cross of Christ, who minded earthly things; yet he did not 
command the Philippians to cast them out, but warned the 
transgressors, in language of unusual severity and feeling. 
The Brethren are quite unscriptural in their idea of discipline, 
its nature and design. It is not for the purpose of keeping 
the tares and the wheat distinct, of separating between the 
converted and the unconverted, but for the pu of ob- 
serving and allowing nothing which is contrary to their profes- 
sion in the walk of those who profess to be Christians. It 
does not judge whether they are converted or not, but whether 
they walk according to their profession. 

The Brethren maintain that the titles of the churches in the 
Epistles, are inapplicable to existing denominations. Not 
more so, we say, than to churches even in apostolic times, 
which contained members, whose “end was destruction” (Philip. 
iii. 19). The Epistles were no doubt written to the saints in 
Corinth, Galatia, Colosse, and Philippi, but this will not prove 
that all in the fellowship of those churches were true saints, 
though they professed to be so. It is also very confidently 
affirmed, that the Scripture knows nothing of two churches in 
the same place, for all the saints of a particular district wor- 
shipped together. This is a perfectly gratuitous assumption. 
There was a church at Ephesus, of which we hear much in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and there was also “a church in the 
house” of Aquila and Priscilla,in the same city. Can any 
one suppose that the church at Jerusalem met at one place? 
Was the thing possible? Shortly after the day of Pentecost, 
the number of the men (év3ga), exclusive of women and chil- 
dren, was five thousand (Acts iv. 4). Afterwards there were 
many (uvgiddes), ten thousands, that believed (Acts xxi. 20). 
Did these thousands meet for worship in one place at Jeru- 
salem? And yet they were all one church, for we read of the 
church at Jerusalem (Acts viii. 1). 

It may now be judged by the tenor of this discussion, how 
little the idea of Darbyism, that “separation from evil is God’s 

rinciple of unity,” accords either with the letter or the spirit of 
Rcripture. Judged by its results, it only multiplies and perpetu- 
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ates separations, for it separates true brethren whom the Lord 
has received ; it divides the saints of God, for one brother sees 
evil where another sees none ; it departs where He abides ; it 
divides, not only in public assemblies, but in family relation- 
ships, two in one house being divided, not because one is @ 
believer and another an unbeliever, but because through pos- 
sessing a common life, they differ upon subordinate questions 
of discipline and order. We areoften told that our churches, with 
their mixed membership, make the idea of the “one body” 
impossible ; not surely more than the Corinthian church, with 
its errorists, false apostles, and hypocrites ; not surely more than 
Plymouth Brethrenism itself, with its violent schisms and its 
endless controversies, Mr Darby would forbid separation till 
the church refused to cast out the evil ; but his own separation 
or withdrawal at Plymouth took place before there was any 
attempt made on his part to cast it out. Well may we ask, in 
the words of a Brethrenite, “ Where do the Darbyites find the 
authority to state their one body so commenced is any other 
than a sect ?” 

In concluding this discussion upon the principles of separa- 
tism, it may be important to touch for a little upon some of the 
moral characteristics of the party, in addition to what we have 
already noticed, which necessarily flow from their peculiar 
principles. In the first place, it is clear that, though their 
evident aim has been to found a pure church, consisting only 
of saints,—free, holy, loving, peaceful, representing the body 
of Christ,—the history of the party, under all its various designa- 
tions, proves but too truly that they are not by any means 
exempt from the moral and religious failings of other denomi- 
nations. It is a very enticing idea for young converts to have 
a church perfectly pure, till the study of self and Scripture 
teaches its impracticability. Let aman join the Brethren ; his 
days of love, joy, and peace are gone ; strife, debate, jealousies 
succeed ; the unity of the body is rent; divisions and sub- 
divisions abound; assembly is at war with assembly, and, 
brother with brother. The young convert did not know, perhaps, 
that separatism contains within itself the seeds of its own dis- 
ruption. His friends “in the corrupt churches of christendom” 
will soon discover, however, that its effects have not been 
altogether good upon his mind; it eats away Christian love 
like a canker, and produces a scoffing spirit worse than the 
spirit of the world, instead of the mild and animating fervour 
of a large and catholic heart. We find, too, that the leaders of 
separatism exercise over their societies an intolerable spiritual 
despotism, such as has no parallel in the evangelical churches. 
One Brother says of a conference of Brethren, “It is Rome in 
embryo ;” another says, “It is evident this conference is in 
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fact an Inquisition ;” another says, “ This love of church-power 
is asad snare, and itis a passion that grows by indulgence.” It 
is evident, then, that the Brethren have their unity yet to realise, 
even after their separation from “ corrupt christendom,” for, to 
use a Brother's words, “ Satan commenced the evil at Plymouth 
by bringing in sectarianism, clericalism, and lying.” These are 
strong words for saints. Hear old Anthony Bu concern- 
ing the Antinomians of his day :—“ The Spirit of Christ is a 
Spirit of meekness, and of the wisdom which cometh from 
above—first pure, and then peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated. But the spirit of anti-christ is high, hot, furious, 
usurping an infallibility of judgment, and unchurching all that 
differ from him ; and do not you unsaint all persons and un- 
church all societies dissenting from you? And may not this 
arise from the spirit of delusion which worketh strongly in the 
children of disobedience ?” 

We have next to remark, that separatism was evidently never 
intended to propagate itself on any large scale. Its preachers 
do not aim at the masses; they aim at the most respectable 
people in other churches ; they do not start independent mis- 
sions of their own, but settle down upon other men’s founda- 
tions. Do they imagine that the church at large will ever 
adopt their principles? Surely, if they had been destined to 
grow great and influential, they would now have been one of 
the largest of modern denominations. Separatism, however, 
is really nothing more than a rash on the surface of the body 
ecclesiastic, which is hot and fiery for a time, and then disap- 
pears in an incredibly short space of time. The Donatists died 
out through their divisions ; as Fuller says :—*“ They were like 
the Amorites so scattered by Saul, that there remained not two 
of them that were together.” No system of separatism has 
ever been widely disseminated, and it would be a most extra- 
vagant expectation on the part of such sectaries to imagine 
from the aspects and leadings of providence, that the Christian 
charch should ever be led eventually to adopt their principles. 
It is only wonderful that Donatism and Sandemanianism, 
Kellyism, and Walkerism, have not served as buoys to the 
Plymouth Brethren, to indicate the impassible reef on which 
expedition after expedition has been wrecked by the attempt 
to cross it. How can it be otherwise? A Christianity that 
occupies a purely protestin sition— making opposition to 
other bodies, mann A. of difference, and party crotchets, the de- 
finite life of the system, and necessarily narrowing the circle of 
Christian love—is doomed, and righteously doomed, to insigni- 
ficance. Mr A. N. Groves, a Plymouth Brother, says to Mr 
Darby, and the remark applies in aess degree to himself,— 
“I feel it needs but a step or two more to advance, and you 
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will see all the evils of the system, from which you profess to 
be separated, to spring up among yourselves. You will be 
known more by what you witness against, than by what you 
witness for ; and practically this will prove that you witness 
against all but yourselves, as certainly as the Walkerites and 
Glassites ; your shibboleth may be different, but it will be as 
real.” Their policy reminds me of the heathen philosophers of 
different schools—“ gladiwm habent, scutum non habent”— 
they are more successful in attacking others than in defending 
themselves, and the life of their religion seems to lie in the 
gladium. And, after all, what is the Brethrenite testimony 
worth to the ungodly world? J¢ does not understand this 
separatism, which is considered merely as the peculiarity of a 
sect upon some point of discipline or order, and not as a sepa- 
ration upon the grand principles of truth and holiness. Sepa- 
ration from the world would be far better marked by a blame- 
less life, a catholic temper, and a sanctified conversation, such 
as could not possibly be misunderstood. 

It is surely no trivial question whether a flood of rational 
piety, or a flood of wild fanaticism, shall be poured over the 
and. The church can establish no theological cordon sanitaire 
to keep the specious heresies of the day out of her borders ; 
but she can preach the gospel with all faithfulness and unction, 
she can instruct her members in the fulness of apostolic teach- 
ing, and look upward for a richer and more commanding bless- 
ing on ministers and people. The epidemics of the age tell 
sorest on enfeebled constitutions ; and the error-repelling power 
of churches will always be in proportion to the strength and 
intensity of their religious life. There is, moreover, an under- 
current of common sense, which, joined to the conservative 
inertness of large bodies, will always powerfully tend to cross 
the course of separatist agitators, and impart a great degree 
of steadiness to the movements of religious society. There is 
something, too, in the narrow and pragmatical conceit of Sepa- 
ratism itself—not to speak of its intolerable strife of polemics 
and the fearful bondage of conscience—which will always weary 
out the ingenuous and loving nature. We have known of 
Brethren returning after long years of exile, wearied and 
maimed, to the church of their fathers; they had been capti- 
vated in their youth by the extreme plausibility of a system 
apparently so opposed to error of every kind, and directing its 
attacks to the consciences of the artless and unwary ; but time 
and experience dissipated their early illusions, observation and 
reflection made them aware of perils and difficulties undreamed 
of in their sanguine youth, while a wider acquaintance with 
Christian pe outside their own narrow sect, liberalised their 
minds, and prepared the way for their deliverance. There is 
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no more affectin in personal history, than that which 
tells of Rev. Richard T. Pose; the valine antagonist of 
Father Maguire, in the Popish controversy, attempting, like 
so many other amiable men, to found a pure church on earth. 
He rented an old church for foreigners in Dublin, intending to 
establish a community strictly conformable to the Scriptural 
model. Believers were carefully railed off from unbelievers ; 
and all went well for a few weeks, till internal dissensions 
began to break out, Baptists contending with Pzdobaptists, 
and close communionists with open communionists. All the 
members had an equal right to deliver addresses, but these, as 
Mr Pope himself confessed, were often “agonising rather than 
edifying.” Matters at length reached a crisis. The minister 
on one occasion received the communion from the hands of 
a pious Presbyterian minister; he communicated the fact to 
the church at its next meeting ; and the members at once 
started to their feet and left the room, leaving him to his own 
bitter reflections upon the folly of his separatist schemes. He 
retired to Wales with a spirit almost broken by disappoint- 
ment, and returned after a time, with a sense of relief, to the 
church of his fathers. We cannot wonder that such men should 
weary of endless warcries and watchwords, and should be glad 
to escape from the cobwebs and trivialities of religious faction. 





Art. V.—Dr James Hamilton as a T heologian. : 


Works of the late Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. 1n Six Volumes. 
Vol. I. London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners Street. 1869, 


We gladly embrace the opportunity presented by the appear- 

ance of the first volume of the collected works aT the 
late Dr James Hamilton, of offering to our readers some re- 
marks upon an important aspect of his ministry and author- 
ship, in which it has not hitherto been usual to exhibit them, 
but which we are confident will come ere long to be generally 
recognised, when the whole of his writings, in a collected form, 
and the memoir of his short but fruitful life, have been laid 
before the world. 

This lamented minister of Christ, whose death sent such a 
thrill of loving sorrow through the whole evangelical church of the 
three kingdoms, was not only one of the most popular religious 
writers of the day, and master of one of the most fascinating 
styles in which Christian truth and feeling were ever clothed ; 
he was also, in our judgment, no ordinary theologian, in the 
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proper scientific sense of that term. He was a distinguished 
teacher as well as stylist, and his books, though never taking 
the form and bulk of treatises or disquisitions, appear to us 
to be quite as remarkable for theirtheological wisdom and depth, 
as for their wealth of fancy, and exquisite beauty of diction. 

Theology being a science, no man can be entitled to the 
name of a theologian, whose mind is not gifted with a scientific 
genius or faculty, and enriched besides with a competent share 
of all the varied knowledge and learning which is indispensable 
to the independent use of all the sources of the science, and to 
the solution of all its many difficult questions and problems, in 
so far as a solution is attainable. Now Dr Hamilton was en- 
dowed, in a high degree, with a scientific mind, and he was 
master besides of a stock of knowledge and accomplishments, 
all available, in various ways, for theological uses, such as com- 
paratively few students are able to accumulate. His scientific 
gift displayed itself very early in the enthusiasm and success 
with which he applied himself at college to botany and 
chemistry, insomuch that at one time it appeared likely that 
he would devote himself for life to one or other of these sciences; 
and as one of his fellow-students observes, in a sketch of his 
early career, which appeared many years ago in the Christian 
Times, “much of that charm of novelty and exhaustless variety 
of illustration, for which his works are so distinguished, is to be 
traced back to those early and enthusiastic studies.”* 

His mind, indeed, was not of the logical and dialectical type. 
It was an intuitional mind, of rapid and direct insight, reach- 
ing, by the shortest road, the inmost core of a subject, and look- 
ing directly down into its perpendicular depths. A mind of 
quick, accurate, and wide observation; of penetrative and ~ 
almost second-sighted city ; at once clear-seeing, deep- 
seeing, and far-seeing. “He never seemed to arrive at princi- 
ples by long processes of reasoning, and he seldom or never 
sought to commend principles to others by the method of dia- 
lectics. He always seemed to see great truths in their own 
self-evidencing light, and he usually took for granted thaf the 
best way to commend them to the acceptance of others, was to 
hold them up in the same aspects and colours in which they 
had commended themselves to his own. He does not ratio- 
cinate like St Paul, he rather exhibits and sets forth a subject 
in its own intrinsic characters like St John. But he was 
none the less a true and deep-thoughted theologian on this 
account. St John was no dialectician, and yet he was St Jobn 
6 Qsoroyos. 

His apparatus of learning and general knowledge was very 


* We believe the author of this Sketch was the Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson 
of Edinburgh. 
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extensive. Indeed, in some branches of natural knowledge and 
Christian literature, he has seldom been equalled among pro- 
fessed divines. We have already referred to his early profi- 
ciency in the physical sciences. The same fellow-student who 
bears testimony to this, informs us that he was also an admir- 
able classical scholar,—a claim which is amply verified by the 
facility and gr of classical allusion which occasion- 
ally distinguishes almost all his writings, and by the power 
which he puts forth at times of reproducing, in the most vivid 
and graphic manner, the state of pagan culture and society in 
the palmiest days of the ancient civilisation.* 

is knowledge of books was extraordinary even in his 
student days, and he continued an assiduous reader, not only 
of religious and theological, but also of general and miscellane- 
ous literature, down to the end of his life. And, as serving to 
shew how early his book-erudition took a decidedly theological 
direction, we may here quote another interesting passage from 
the same paper, in which we are told of the expectations that 
were formed of him by his fellow-students at the close of his 
college life :—*“That he would rise to distinction we could easily 
foresee, but we should not have pictured him to our mind as the 
popular tract-writer, sparkling in every page with happy 
thoughts and beautiful and thick-coming fancies. We should 
more readily have imagined him as the learned editor, who 
had dipped into an amazing number of authors, whom the com- 
mon class of readers seldom disturb in their dusty slumbers, 
and who loved to adorn his pages with a multitude of learned 
references-and recondite authorities. We knew, indeed, of that 
vigorous pulse of intellectual life which was beating within 
him, and we had not been unobservant of those original 
fancies and warm affections. But still we should have expected 
his public course, in the first instance at least, to shape itself 
in the way we have described. His earliest literary efforts did 
indeed take this form, as was seen in his editions of Barrow’s 
works, and Hall’s Contemplations, which, in the biographical 
sketches appended to them, display, especially when his youth 
is considered, an uncommon acquaintance with the theological 
literature of the brilliant age in which those two divines 
flourished, and which they did so much to adorn. But the 
sphere in which Providence soon placed him, decided the direc- 
tion in which his gifts should manifest themselves, and called 
him to be the popular writer for the million, rather than the 
learned caterer for the few.” But even at the height of his 
activity and popularity as a writer for the million, his thoughts 





* For example, in his ‘Lessons from the Great Biography,” at the com- 
mencement of his chapter on “The Advent”:—“ Augustus was Emperor. 
From the Atlantic to the Euphrates,” &. 
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often went back to his old theological favourites; and it was 
omg with the view of indulging his first-love, and adding to 
is early book-lore, that he prepared and published the in- 
teresting series entitled, “ Our Christian Classics ; or, Readings 
from the best Divines ;’ from the preface to which we learn 
that his love for the old English divines had been as early 
almost as his childhood, and that the very first use he had 
made of his reading power, was to apply himself with what he 
calls “a precocious pedantry” to these old-fashioned worthies. 
“In the following pages,” says he, in his happiest style, 
“the compiler must plead guilty to a certain amount of self- 
indulgence. It was his lot to be born in the midst of old books, 
Before he could read them, they had become a kind of com- 
panions ; and, in their coats of brown calf and white vellum, 
great was his admiration for tomes as tall as himself. By and 
by, when he was allowed to open the leather portals, and look 
in on the solemn authors, in peaked beards and woollen ruffs, 
his reverence deepened for the mighty days of the great 
departed ; and with some vague prepossessions, his first use of 
the art of reading was to mimic an older example (alluding to 
his father) and sit poring for hours over Manton and Hopkins, 
Reynolds and Horton. Indeed, so intense did this old- 
fashioned affection grow, that he can very well remember, 
when compelled to shut the volume and retire to rest, how, 
night after night, he carried to his cot some bulky folio, and 
only fell asleep to dream of a paradise where there was no end 
of books, and nothing to interrupt the reader. And although 
it is impossible to recall without a smile such precocious 
pedantry, the writer is grateful for tastes then formed, and for 
impressions then acquired. Busier years have made those 
early haunts forbidden, but not altogether forgotten, ground ; 
and now that, yielding to an irrepressible longing, he pays 
them a hasty visit, he will feel himself less of the mere idler 
should the intelligent reader lend him his company.” 


Scientific genius and erudition are indispensable to eminence — 


in all science, but in theology there is a third requisite, even 
more indispensable. Neander’s favourite motto had reference 
to this peculiar element—“ Pectus est quod facit Theologum.” 
It is the heart which makes the theologian—the heart more 
than the head, z.e., a Christian state of the heart, a mind in 
spiritual and religious sympathy with the mind of Christ him- 
self. And need we say how pre-eminently this sympathy was 
a characteristic of our departed divine? There have been few 
disciples in any age of the Church who have seen more eye to 
eye with the Great Master, and have felt with Him more heart 
to heart than the beloved disciple- whom we have recently lost. 
“He had more of Christ in him,” Mr Peter Bayne observes, 
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“than any man we ever knew.” “He was a living epistle of 
Christ, written in characters so clear and beautiful, that it was 
impossible not to read it.” If “the things of the Spirit of God 
ean only be spiritually discerned,” it is easy to see what an 
immense advantage such a man had for discerning them in 
their true character and complexion—“ he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things.” When the theologian has such an unction 
from the Holy One, he knoweth all things, he is “thoroughly 
furnished unto every good word and work.” How beautifully 
does Dr Hamilton express this in the following sentences of 
his paper, entitled, “The Mind of the Master,” in Evangelical 
Christendom for October 1864 :— 

‘It is of little use to read the letter of the discourses of Jesus, 
except in sympathy with himself. A critic of our own has said, 

** A perfect judge will read each work of wit, 
With the same spirit that the author writ; 

and whether they be the sermons and dialogues which his own 
lips uttered, or the preceding and following Scriptures which the 
Eternal Wisdom prompted and inspired, in order to be a good 
interpreter or a good divine, in order to appreciate fully a given 
passage, or to build up from the whole a system symmetrical and 
secure, the indispensable requisite is to be made one spirit with the 
speaker. More especially, the immediate words of the Lord Jesus, 
which are the surest key to all besides, it is only to a kindred spirit 
that they give out their total meaning; and sayings which to cold 
logic or dry philology are dark enough, become diaphonous when suf- 
fused with love's excellent oil. The vocables which to the unlearned 
seemed poor and hard, grow rich and melodious when accented and 
rightly read by the skilful Masorite ; and the letter which killeth cap- 
tiousness or self-conceit, is life and peace when spiritually discerned.” 


Dr Hamilton never wrote anything as a professed theologian. 
His works never assumed the method and style of what are 
usually understood by theological works ; and perhaps, with his 
characteristic modesty, he would have disowned the scientific 
claim which we are now making in his behalf. Perhaps he 
would himself have wished to be thought of by the church of 
Christ, as no more in authorship than a practical religious 
writer, who had laboured to serve the cause of his beloved 
Lord by tiny tracts, and handy little books, and a few biographies 
of good men and women, and one or two periodical compila- 
tions and miscellanies of which he took editorial charge. But 
none the less do we put forward this scientific claim on his 
behalf, and insist upon a distinction which ought to be made in 
his favour, between the mere practical writer or preacher, and 
the practical theologian or divine. A man may easily be the 
one, without any pretensions to be the other. Many men write 
excellent practical sermons or tracts, or other popular produc- 
tions, which are very useful and interesting in their way, but no 
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one would ever think of dignifying the authors with the name of 
theologians. They write scripturally and sensibly on Christian 
subjects ; they write, it may be, profitably, pleasantly, and in an 
attractive style; but they may be utterly lacking in philosophic 
depth and breadth ; they may want all originality of thought 
and freshness of view ; they may manifest no shrewd and true 
“ understanding of the times,” for lack of tact of observation 
and sagacity of discernment ; and never leaving the old ruts 
of thought in anything of importance, they make no real con- 
tribution to the church’s stock of wisdom, nor leave any perma- 
nent footmarks to shew the way where they passed. But the 
very opposite of all this was the case with the authorship of 
our departed worthy. Popular and practical as it ever was, it 
never wanted depth or breadth, originality or freshness, shrewd- 
ness or sagacity ; and while seldom driving in the old ruts of 
mere traditional conventionalisms of thought and speech, he 
knew so well how to keep in the road, while avoiding the ruts, 
that he has made all the evangelical churches his lasting 
debtors by shewing them “this more excellent way.” We 
claim for him, therefore, that he was a true scientific theologian, 
though always a practical writer and preacher. His scientific 
department, in other words, was that of practical theology, or 
the theology of Christian life and practice. And herein we 
demand for him the honour of being a master of high genius 
and the truest insight. 

Of all the branches of theology, that for which he had least 
aptitude and liking, was the dogmatic branch. It is remark- 
able how little use he made of it in any of his sermons or 
books. To the last, indeed, he remained true and faithful to 
the doctrinal system of the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms, and to the last he continued to cherish a loving venera- 
tion for the old puritan worthies who had been the objects of his 
first love. While always in a high degree receptive of fresh 
thought, if it was as sound as it was fresh, he remained firmly 
to the end at his early theological moorings. But he seldom 
made any use of the demonstrations of the dogmatic systems, 
and very rarely availed himself even of their definitions and 
distinctions. The reason no doubt was, that he never preached 
or wrote without aiming chiefly at practice, and nothing seemed 
relevant to him save what was directly applicable to that end. 
He was impatient, besides, of all dogmatic attempts to give a 
roundness and completeness to the system of Christian doctrine, 
for which the divine word has not supplied adequate materials. 
And still more, perhaps, he disliked the dogmatic habit of 
viewing Christian truth abstractly and in dissociation from the 
person of the living Christ. What he loved and warmly de- 
lighted in, was “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
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“To us,” he says, in the paper before quoted, ‘The Mind of the 
Master,’ “‘ it is plain and obvious that gospel sayings will fail to give 
out their full significance, and will fail to exert their legitimate, their 
strengthening and sanctifying influence, when dissociated from the 
adorable speaker. They are not the utterance of an automaton on 
the one hand, nor a mere voice from the excellent glory on the other, 
they are ‘lively oracles,’ the counsels of eternal wisdom animating a 
human heart, and speaking through human lips. They are not statutes 
on stone, nor tables of brass, that we read ; nor is it a trump angelic 
to which we listen from the overarching heaven, but the grace and 
truth which came together, and came out in Jesus Christ,—faithful say- 
ings set to something better than the music of the spheres. Truth 
fitted to our feeble frame, truth spoken in our own vernacular, yet 
spoken by our God; immortal truth, married to immortal love, and 
which, now that they are joined together, let no man put assunder. 

“* Rich in theology, because the only articulate revelation of God ; 
rich in doctrine, because so instructive, so practical, and farnishing 
for every good work so fully, there is not much in Scripture of what 
is commonly called dogmatic divinity. But for the scientific arrange- 
ment of truth, some minds have such invincible propensity, that to 
them the Bible is mainly a book of dogmas, mainly a collection of 
texts or proof passages, and they at once set to work and rear up 
from those texts a whole temple of truth, a great system of universal 
theology. It hardly occurs to them that there are many secret things 
on which the Bible throws no light, and instead of clearing up the 
whole mystery of the universe, it only undertakes to guide our fallen 
race from sin to holiness, aud from earth to heaven. In other words, 
instead of forcing triangular texts into circular cavities, or rearing up 
square lintels in lieu of round columns, it would be far wiser to admit 
that there are questions which Scripture does not answer, and thoughts 
of God which it does not reveal. There are bricks which our box 
does not contain. It is not that they are lost, for they never were 
there ; when our box was made up they were not put in. And instead 
of trying to model in its vast and symmetrical proportions the house 
not made with hands—God’s mighty scheme of the universe—let us 
be content with our beautiful fragment, with that vestibule or ante- 
chapel, which athwart the smoke of the great sacrifice, gives a glimpse 
of the Holy of Holies, and where, surmounting the din of the noisy 
exterior, are caught bursts of the chorus, ‘ Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, to him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb 
for ever.’ ” 


If he could have commanded the necessary leisure, Dr 
Hamilton would have taken congenially to — theology, 
though we do not think that the chief bent of his mind could 
even have been engaged in that direction, or that, in the ab- 
sence of this condition, he could ever have attained to a first- 
rate reputation on this minutely laborious field. But his early 
attainments in classical philology had given him no faint sym- 
pathy with the work of the grammarian and the critic ; and in 
several parts of his writings, he reveals not only his high value 
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for the biblical labours of others, but also the yearnings which 
he felt to bear a hand in such labours himself, if that had been 
possible to him, which it never was. After a lively sketch of 
the lives and labours of the great biblical scholars of the seven- 
teenth century, in “ Our Christian Classics,” he has a charac- 
teristic passage, which utters his whole heart upon this point, 
and shews what an ardent biblicist he would have become, if 
a minister's life in London had ever allowed him the oppor- 
tunity :— 

‘‘ The generation which produced these colossal commentators must 
have been mighty in the Scriptures ; and the ministers who had time 
to study the ‘ Critici Sacri,”” and Walton’s Polyglott, must have pos- 
sessed an enviable amount of learned leisure. They had not a dozen 
committees to attend a week, and some thousands of letters to answer 
ina year. Their mornings were not devoted to the miscellaneous 
affairs which now-a-days engross the care and divide the energies of 
the parochial and congregational factotum, nor were their evenings be- 
spoken for conversaziones and lectures, soirees and public dinners. 
And, although it would be a silly peevishness to complain of a state of 
matters which is mainly the result of the evangelistic and philanthro- 
pic zeal evolved in the present century, we sometimes wish that re- 
ligious activity left more time for sacred scholarship. Except during 
the few weeks of his annual holidays, there is many a clergyman who 
never knows the luxury of a day’s unbroken retirement ; and for the 
quiet study of the Bible, city merchants are often more favourably 
circumstanced than city ministers. No doubt, a sensible man will 
conform to existing exigencies, and will do his best to produce, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, discourses, fresh, practical, and impressive ; but 
extemporised, as these usually are, in hasty moments, at the end of 
a laborious week, he often sighs to perceive that there are broad tracts 
of revelation on which he dare not adventure, and important truths in 
‘ the counsel of God’ which he must ‘ shun to declare,’ lest Christianity 
itself be compromised by crude expositions or unguarded statements. 
And that which aggravates the evil is the early age at which the 
student now enters on the active ministry—spending, in his first 
charge, the six or eight years which the aspirant two hundred years 
ago devoted, in his quiet chambers at Oxford or Cambridge, to the 
investigation of the original Scriptures, and the mastery of systematic 
divinity. Happily the church is now so rich in active and accom- 
plished laymen, and in men of business who are withal men of piety, 
that we believe the interests of Christianity would be subserved by 
pastors being allowed to give themselves more entirely ‘to prayer and 
to the ministry of the Word.’” 

How much he esteemed and honoured the labours of exegetic 
theology upon the sacred originals, comes out in the following 
admirable passage ef his paper on “ Finality and Progress” 
(Evangelical Christendom, July 1868) :— 

“Tothe Bible we cannot add a new text, any more than we can 
‘add to the globe a new ounce of matter; but just as it is said to 
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the mineralogist, Search the soil, search the surface, and search 
the rocks beneath, so it is said to the student, Search the Scrip- 
tures, search the original, so as to get the very words, and search 
the words, so as to get the very sense. And in this way, it is 
wonderful how much has of late been done; and just as the gal- 
vanic pile gave Davy a new instrument of analysis—just as the 
prismatic spectrum put a new power, for the same purpose, into the 
hand of Bunsen—so the doctrine of the Greek article, and other gene- 
ralisations, have given the grammarian a new security in rendering the 
New Testament, and for subsequent versions promise a symmetry and 
precision, which will place the Englishman almost abreast of the 
Hellenistic inhabitant of Palestine. And every sentence restored to 
its right significance, every obscurity cleared up, every controverted 
meaning vindicated and henceforward placed above discussion, is so 
much pure gain. Itis not a new text, but it answers the same purpose: 
it is not a new text any more than rubidium is a new metal, for people 
had been treading on it, and handling it, and even swallowing it, all 
unconscious, till the other day, when the chemist put his finger upon 
it and held it up to view.” 


On the wide and splendidly diversified field of Historical 
Theology, or Church History, our lamented author would have 
been still more at home. History had powerful attractions for 
him. He had read all the great historians of our literature ; 
and he has given us, in “ Excelsior,” three papers on the Story 
of Great Histories—Sir Walter Raleigh’s “History of the World,” 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” and Hume’s “ History of England” 
—written with great vivacity and gusto, which shew, not only 
how exquisitely he enjoyed this department of literature, but 
how admirably he was qualified to apply, even to the greatest 
of its productions, a criticism not unworthy of their greatness. 

But of all history, the history of the Christian life in our 
world had a fascination and a charm for him, such as, perhaps, 
very few men—not entirely occupied with this subject, and in 
their whole life surrendered to it —have ever felt. We distin- 
guish, in speaking of his case, between the history of Christian 
life, and the history of the Christian church. He could never 
have felt in his element either in reading or in writing the 
history of church heresies or church corruptions of any kind ; 
and a vast deal of what is contained in a church history like 
Mosheim’s, must have been to him highly distasteful and even 
repulsive. But next to the life and history of Christ himself, 
there was no kind of history so dear to him as the history 
of Christian life, paced in the form of biography—the 
history of sanctified individual life. Individuality had special 
charms for him. He was addicted to biography all his days ; 
and he was himself a Christian biographer before he was any- 
thing else in authorship. His first works were lives of his own 
‘Father, and of Bishop Hall and Dr Barrow; and it was a 
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pleasing coincidence, that his latest literary work was of the 
same class as his earliest, viz., a sketch of the life of the late 
lamented Mr Burns of Hampstead. If he could have had leisure 
for the work, he might have written a delightful history of the 
Church, in the form of a series of — ies of all her best 
and greatest men of every country and age. All he could ever 
accomplish of this kind was a Gallery of biographical sketches 
of the Christian classics of our own country—a work which was 
evidently a labour of much love, and which no one can peruse 
without equal admiration for the vivid picturesqueness of his 
descriptions, and the solidity and felicity of his critical deci- 
sions, and the all-embracing Christian catholicity of his spirit. 

But, as already said, it was as a practical theologian—as a 
theologian mainly occupied with the theory and practice of the 
Christian character, experience, and life—that he attained his 
chief and most splendid distinction ; and we must now proceed 
to state what were the subjects of Practical Theology in which 
he made his most valuable and memorable contributions to the 
common stock of evangelical truth, and on which he left the 
deepest marks of his sanctified genius. 

1. Beginning, in our enumeration, with the Holy Scriptures, 
viewed practically as the Book of life, he devoted much thought 
and pains both to the defence of their divine origin and 
authority, and to the exhibition of the infinite wisdom, skill, 
and condescension displayed in their structure and adaptation. 

To this grand subject he consecrates the whole of one of his 
most charming works, originally entitled “The Lamp and the 
Lantern; or, The Bible a light to the Tent and the Traveller,” 
but afterwards reissued with some alteration under the new 
title of “The Light to the Path ; what the Bible has been to 
others, and what it can do for ourselves.” In two of its cha 
ters, entitled “ Lessons on the Christian evidence,” he writes in 
the character of a Christian apologist. But, true to his ear- 
nestly practical genius, it is as a practical rather than a theo- 
retic or systematic apologist that he writes. Adapting himself 
to the unlearned many, rather than to the learned few, he 
avoids all arguments of an erudite kind; he fastens at once 
upon the internal evidences, and seeks to shew that the Word 
of God is intrinsically credible, or endowed with a self-evidenc- 
ing light and power. 


‘‘ There are many ways,” he thus begins, ‘‘in which intelligent 
readers have come to the conclusion that the books of Scripture are 
genuine, that their narrative is authentic, and that the message which 
they convey to mankind is indeed the Word of the living God. Some 
of these proofs require a certain amount of erudition in order to feel 
their force, a considerable power of attention in order to follow the 
argument, but others are so obvious, that he who runs may read. 


“ag 
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Nor should it ever be forgotten, that to the sound mind Christ is his 
own witness, and Christianity carries its own commendation. There 
is also a class of proofs intrinsic to the Bible itself, which to the most 
of minds are very conclusive when rightly brought out, and which are 
all the more valuable because they need no cumbrous apparatus of 
external evidence. Of these we shall try to give an example in this 
and the following chapters.” 


The two chapters are felicitously entitled “The Cheque and 
the Counterfoil,” “The Mould and the Medallion.” They are 
chiefly taken up in pointing out the striking coincidences be- 
tween the books of the New Testament when compared with 
one another, and between the Old Testament dispensation and 
the New—the one the mould or matrix, and the other the 
medallion which was struck from it. “The more delicate 
these coincidences are, the surer is the inference from them. 
If you were comparing a cheque with the cheque-book from 
which it was said to be taken, and found not only the cut por- 
tion to correspond with the counterfoil, but if on microscopic 
examination the torn corner finely coincided,—if you found its 
rough and ragged edge and each riven portion to match exactly 
the surface from which it was said to sundered, you could 
no longer doubt that the piece of paper in your hand had been 
taken from that book. And these delicate agreements of one 
evangelist with another shew that their story is an extract 
from the book of truth, a leaf from the volume of actual occur- 
rence, a derivation from a counterpart original!” What a 
sensible appeal to men of sense! The argument, as drawn 
out by him at greater length than we can quote here, is by no 
means a new one ; but never was it more freshly and effectivel 
put. Without being original in substance, it has all the effect of 
originality from its novelty of form and illustration ; and with- 
out the least parade of learning or formal argumentation, the 
whole leaves upon the reader a deep impression of solid sense, 
and sage insight, and intellectual vigour. And this is, in 
truth, the special and very valuable service which, as an occa- 
sional writer on Christian evidences, he has rendered to apo- 
logetics. He has made the argument practical, as it needs 
above all things to be made to this practical age,—an age 
which has no leisure for erudite treatises, and which has a 
horror of all pedantries, whether of ancient learning or of formal 
ratiocinations. Without adding anything to the argument in 
bulk, he has added not a little to it in point and real efféctive- 
ness. He puts it in a form which a man of sense and candour 
will hardly be able to resist. He makes his reader feel that, 
really after all, plain common sense and good mother-wit are 
on the side of the Christian history, marvellous as it is, and 
great as the mystery of godliness may be. And if he calls in 
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the aid of his ever helpful fancy even into this field, where 
most other men find room only for severer faculties, all must 
bear him witness that he does so not to put figures of speech in 
the room of arguments, but only to illuminate his reasoning 
with a brighter light, and by the help of a brilliant associa- 
tion, to fasten it on the memory. Take the following illustra- 
tration as an example, than which even he never, we think, 
produced a finer or more memorable :— 


‘* We have often visited the ruins of a famous castle, with which 
no doubt many of our readers are well acquainted (the allusion is to 
the Castle of Heidelberg). Long ago it was captured, and that it 
might never be a stronghold to the patriots of Germany again, the 
enemy burnt it, and blew up the walls. But in the weedy fosse is 
still shewn a huge fragment of a tower, which, when exploded, alighted 
there ; and in the goodly joining of its stones, and the hardening of 
its ancient mortar, such a rocky mass had it become, that when lifted 
from its base, instead of descending in a shower of rubbish, it came 
down superbly, a tower still. And, like that massy keep, the books 
we have been considering are so knit together in their exquisite accu- 
racy, the histories are so riveted to one another, and the epistles so 
mortised into the histories, and the very substance of epistles and 
histories alike is so penetrated by that cement of all-pervasive reality, 
that the whole now forms an indissoluble concrete. And though all 
coeval literature had perished, though all the external confirmations 
were destroyed, though all the monuments of antiquity were annihi- 
lated, strong in its intrinsic truthfulness, the New Testament would 
still hold its lofty place—a tower of self-sustaining integrity. And 
though the efforts of enmity were to succeed as they have signally 
failed, though learned hostility were to undermine its documentary 
foundations, and blow up that evidence of manuscripts and early ver- 
sions on which it securely reposes, so finely do its facts fit into one 
another, so strongly are its separate portions clamped together, and 
in the penetration and interfusion through all its parts of its ultimate 
inspiring authorship, into such a homogeneous structure has it conso- 
lidated, that it would come down on its own basis, shifted, but nowise 
shattered. Such a book has God made the Bible, that, whatever 
theories wax popular, or whatever systems explode, ‘ the Scripture 
cannot be broken.’”’ 


On the structure and organisation of the Bible, he has a 
chapter brimful of thought and beauty, entitled “The Literary 
Attractions of the Bible.” And one of the chief of these 
attractions, in his view, is its marvellous diversity, combined 
with its profound unity, and its admirable fusion into one 
codex of instruction of both the human element and the divine. 
Time was, not so lgng ago, when good men and evangelical 
divines were much more alive to the divine side of Scripture 
than to the human ; and when, to their half-open eye, all the 
human diversities and idiosyncrasies of the book were merged 
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in the all-comprehending and all-subduing unity of its divine 
inspiration. But that time is now retreating into the past,— 
that one-sidedness of a former generation is now rapidly giving 
way to larger and truer views. The writings of our author 
have not a little contributed, during the last quarter of a 
century, to bring about this improved state of things. And 
we may well accept his statement of the case as a final state- 
ment of it, to which nothing need be added, and from which 
nothing need be taken away. 


‘* Speaking to men, the divine Spirit used the words of men. 
When, on the two tables, God wrote the ten commandments, he did 
not write them in the speech unutterable of the third heavens, he 
wrote them in Hebrew letters, Hebrew words, and Hebrew idiom ; 
and had it so pleased him, he might have given all the Scriptures in 
the self-same way. Employing no mortal pen whatever, from the 
top of Sinai he might have handed down the one Testament, and from 
the top of Olivet the other,—the whole, from Genesis to Revelation, 
completed without human intervention, and on amaranthine leaves 
engraven in heaven’s own holograph. And in such a case there 
would have been no dispute as to the extent of inspiration; there 
would have been no need that, like the electrometers of the meteorolo- 
gist, theologians should insert tests of its intensity, nicely graduated 
from the zero of Superintendence up to the fulness of Suggestion. 
But infinite wisdom preferred another way. Inspiration he made the 
counterpart of the incarnation. And as in the incarnate mystery we 
have, without mutual encroachment and without confusion, very God 
and very man, so in theopneustic Scripture we have a book, every 
sentence of which is truly human, and yet the whole of which is truly 
divine. Holy men spake it, but holy men spake and wrote it as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. And just as when God sent his Son into 
the world, he sent him not in the fashion of an angel, nor even in the 
fashion of a glorified and celestial man, but in all points like his brethren ; 
so when he sent into the world his written Word, it came not ready 
written with an angel’s plume, but with reeds from the Jordan it was con- 
signed to paper from the Nile. Every word of it Hellenistic or Hebrew, 
and yet every word not the less heavenly. And though the unlettered 
disciple, who in the identity of the ultimate Author forgets the diversity 
of the intermediate scribes—though he loses less than the dry critic 
who only recognises the mortal penmen—that student alone will get 
the full good of his Bible, who recognises the parallel facts—its perfect 
and all-pervasive divinity, its perfect and all-investing humanity.” 


In all this, and much more, admirable writing upon the same 
theme, there is nothing, we admit, which is absolutely new in. 
point of substance of thought. The writer’s originality was not 
the originality of thinking, in the special sense in which we speak 
of a thinker ; yet who can deny him the merit of deep thought- 
fulness, if not of new thinking? And how true an interpreter is 
is he of the thoughts of other minds upon divine things, thoughts 
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lying only half formed in men’s consciousness, and which they 
are unable to develope and bring to the birth. Do not our souls 
leap up on hearing him, to embrace his thoughts, and to recog- 
nise them as better and happier forms of thoughts of our own, 
which may have lon strugg ed to utter themselves, but could 
not. “An original thinker,’ says Mr Bayne, very justly, “we 
cannot say he was, but when his powerful imagination, his 
exquisite fancy, and his wide and delicate sympathy acted upon 
an old thought, they covered it with a golden plating so bright 
and beautiful, that it gleamed in our eyes as if it were new.” 
This, if not the deepest originality, is at least a true originality, 
and we have no hesitation in affirming that every produc- 
tion of Dr Hamilton was marked in this sense by original 
enius. 

2. The Christian life itself was the one grand subject of his 
whole ministry and authorship. We do not mean that it was 
so in any exclusively subjective sense, or that he did not love 
to dwell and expatiate upon its objective sources, and standards, 
and strengths, as well as its inner experiences, and powers, 
and springs. Very far otherwise, as we shall see immediately. 
What we mean to say is, that the thought of the Christian life 
seemed to be always uppermost with him, and whatever other 
Christian topics he preached or wrote upon, he always seemed 
to handle them with this practical reference mainly in view. 
He was never what is understood by a doctrinal preacher or 
writer. He never seemed to love doctrine purely for its own 
sake, as a subject of mere contemplation, but always chiefly for 
its bearing upon and application to “the use of edifying.” Is 
Christ to be divided? he would have said. Does not Christ 
say, I am the way, and the truth, and the life; and when we 
set him forth as the way and the truth, must it not be always with 
the view that sinful men may find in him the life—their truest, 
highest, ever-living life? There was no subject of thought and 
speech in which he was so thoroughly at home and in his 
element as this. He gave to it, during the whole extent.of 
his ministry, the full force of his powers; be elaborated it, and 
analysed it, and illustrated it with all the concentrated force of 
his intellectual and spiritual powers ; and he lavished upon it, 
as a labour of love, all the shining wealth of his ever-active 
fancy, and his ever-loving and sympathetic heart. 

On many parts of the subject, of course, his thoughts and 
expositions could not be different in substance from those of 
other earnest and faithful ministers of Christ ; however like 
himself he could not fail to be even when he was likest other 
men, for in one way or another he always left the mark of his 
own individuality upon everything he said and wrote; if not 
-on the thing itself said, at least on his way ofsayingit. But, as 
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before indicated, there were a many conditions and aspects 
of the Christian life on wieh his coming was so strongly 
marked, and so intensely individualistic, as to have im to 
his authorship a special importance and interest, and to have 
stamped it with a character of such enduring value, that the 
evangelical church has already embraced it as a possession for 
ever. 

The chief of these salient characteristics of his teaching was 
the view he took of the vital relations subsisting between the 
living Christ and the living Christian—to the effect that the Lord 
Jesus himself is the only true andliving root of all Christian life, 
and no less its only true centre, and supreme object and end ; 
that the Christian life begins, continues, and ends in living 
communion with “the Living One” who was dead—with “the 
living Lamb of God in the midst of the throne,” the same who 
took away, on the cross, the sins of the world, “a Lamb as it 
had been slain ;” that to be a Christian in the true evangelical 
sense is to be foundin Him; and to be a growing Christian, is 
to grow up in all things into him, who is the living Head ; and 
that to walk as a Christian is to walk with Christ himself in the 
fellowship of his love, and in the doing of his will, and in the 
steady, strenuous, and growing imitation of his example. - 

There was nothing new or peculiar, of course, in this view of 
the fundamental conditions of the Christian life. It was the 
view set forth by the Master himself, and by all the apostles. 
“To me to live is Christ,” was an utterance of St Paul, which 
would have been accepted by all his colleagues, and by all 
their genuine converts as well as his own. Such teaching, 
therefore, was merely a return to the earliest of all Christian 
teaching,—a return which has been rapidly going on in the 
evangelical churches for the last generation. The difference 
between Dr Hamilton and most other approved teachers in 
this respect, was rather a difference of degree than of kind. 
There have been few evangelical preachers and writers in our 
time, who have made this return to apostolic practice with so 
intense a conviction and so ardent a sympathy, and few or 
none who have carried it out so completely in all that it in- 
cludes, or who have set an example in this respect which will 
be so widely influential in leading other Christians and Chris- 
tian teachers to do the same. 

The point in which he went perhaps beyond all his con- 
temporaries was this,—that with him the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, as the vital root and centre of all true Christian 
life, meant not merely the full preaching of his cross, but 
the full preaching of Himself, the crucified One; not merely 
of his redemption work, but of Himself, the blessed, and 
gracious, and loving Worker; that is to say, the full preaching 
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of his character, his spirit, his heart, and his example. “Preach- 
ing the Lord Jesus,” which is the term used by St Luke to 
describe the first _— of Christianity in Antioch (Acts 
xi. 20), seemed to him to include a plenary and minute setting 
forth of what the Lord was and is personally, as well as of all 
that he did and is doing officially and relatively. It included 
vastly more than the preaching of the true doctrine about 
him and his mediatorial office—as that doctrine is laid 
down in creeds and catechisms. It included the vivid and 
graphic presentation of the Lord Jesus himself in his whole 
personality as Son of God and Son of Man, and in his 
whole rich and many-sided individuality of character and 
example. Our Lord’s own words on one occasion were, “ And I, 
if I am lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” The universal 
attraction was to be the attraction of his own self, chiefly 
indeed as self-manifested on the cross, but also as manifested 
in all other ways, both by word, and deed, and endurance. 
The Lord Jesus himself was the magnet that was to draw all 
hearts. Must not this magnet, then, be continually made use 
of to attract the souls of men into union with Christ, and to 
draw closer and closer the bonds of holy and loving fellowship 
with their living Lord? Must not his ministers in all ages 
and lands determine, like St Paul, to know nothing in their 
ministry save Jesus Christ and him crucified,—understanding 
by that formula not only all that concerns his redemption 
work, but also all that concerns the character and life of the 
blessed Worker? Such, as we may gather from the practice of 
our author, was his interpretation of that New Testament 
summary of the preaching of the apostles,—“ preaching the 
Lord Jesus.” The blessed Master himself was his constant 
and delightful theme, in all that he was on earth and is now 
in heaven, as well as in all that he did and suffered, and is 
still doing, as the one Mediator and Reconciler ; ana few 

reachers have ever approached him, none have ever excelled 
him, either in his power to appreciate and love, or in his power to 
picture and express, the grace and glories of the Saviour’s cha- 
racter andexample. Thisadorable Saviour himself he ever set 
forth as the Alpha and Omega of the Christian life and work. It 
is in Him, personally as well as officially known and understood, 
that all Christian life must root itself, and must grow. It is in 
Him, as a personal living Lord, once crucified for us, it must ever 
centre itself in trust and in love. It is to Him it must ever 
turn the eye of wistful and adoring admiration, following the 
Lamb wheresoever he goeth, and pressing ardently after him 
in the footsteps of his perfect example. “Abide in me, and I 
in you ;” “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” 

The older evangelism trusted almost exclusively to the 
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attraction of the cross. It took a somewhat narrow view of 
what was meant by the preaching of Christ crucified ; and in 
seeking to win souls to the Saviour, it knew scarcely any other 
magnet than his dying love, his atoning and redeeming passion 
and death. The evangelism of our own day, as represented by 
Dr Hamilton, thoroughly sympathises with all that the older 
evangelism taught and said upon the glory of the cross of 
Christ, and is thoroughly at one with it, in the conviction that, 
in a pre-eminent sense and degree, Christ crucified is the power 
of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation. But it has a 
broader and more inclusive mode of thought and speech withal. 
It retains all that the evangelism of the last generation thought 
and said ; but it adds to it the great and fruitful thought, that 
the person of Jesus is a potent attraction as well as his cross— 
his character and life, as well as the atonement and reconcila- 
tion consummated once for all in his death. The living Christ 
is in its eyes a mighty factor of the Christian life, as well as 
the dying Christ; and it reckons upon the powerful attraction 
which the personal Saviour has for every soul of higher type 
which has any yearnings for the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. Ina former day, the appeal of the evangelical pulpit 
was almost exclusively to the sense of guilt which rankles in 
every human soul, and to the fears of coming judgment which 
such a guilty consciousness engenders, and to the sense of duty 
arising.from such a state of lost souls to flee for refuge to the 
hope set before them in the one only atonement. Dr Hamilton 
thoroughly sympathised with all this, so far as it went, and 
often sought to commend Christ to sinners in this very way— 
which must always to the end of time continue to be the chief 
and most effective way. But he would have demurred to the 
assertion that this was the only way. Calling to mind what 
manifold attraction went forth from the person of the Saviour 
wherever he manifested himself by word or deed, during his 
living ministry ; remembering the numerous bas bar which the 
gospels afford of the power of his words and deeds to touch 
the hardest hearts, and to reclaim the most heinous sinners, 
even the publicans and the harlots,—his ministry was framed on 
the principle of combining the preaching of Jesus the Saviour 
with the preaching of the cross as the way of salvation ; and of 
trusting to the exhibition of the perfection of beauty in his 
character and life, to enlighten and inform the consciences of 
men, and draw to the Holy One their wistful attention and 
regard, as wellas to the still moreaffecting exhibition of holy love 
and loving holiness held forth in his death for sin and sinners on 
the accursed tree. He was evidently of opinion that the Lord 
Jesus was in every way, and in all respects, the wisdom of 
God and the power of God unto salvation; and that he 
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addresses himself as such to all the elements of human con- 
sciousness which have any affinity whatever with Christian truth 
and life; and that he makes his approaches as such to the 
human soul by all the avenues by which it is any way accessible 
to his influence and claims. If you had asked him to sum up 
all the elements of Christ’s attraction and power over human 
souls, he would probably have replied, that the fulness of Christ 
himself was the fulness of his attraction. He would probabl 
have said, that unless we hold forth Christ in the plenitude bot 
of what he is and what he does, we are not holding him forth in 
all the plenitude of his power to draw to himself and to bind 
to himself for ever, in trust and in love, the immortal souls of 
men. Hence the occurrence in his writings of such 
as the following, which we find in one of his latest and ripest 
jieces, entitled, “Christ’s Walk” (Evangelical Christendom, 
ecember 1866) :— 


**To walk one hour as Christ walked is more than has yet been 
given to the most ardent and affectionate discipleship ; but to the 
mere existence of such a pattern, it is unspeakable how much we owe. 
In conjunction with those other influences of which he is the Alpha 
and Omega, the example of Jesus is making him every day men’s 
Saviour. Read in the Bible, repeated in sermons, faintly reflected in 
Christians, that matchless life is every day humanising, stimulating, 
rebuking, consoling thousands ; impelling to deeds of generous self- 
sacrifice and difficult self-conquest, which he was himself the first 
to exhibit, and inspiring with hope those lovers of their race who would 
otherwise despair of mankind. And even although we may not be 
able to build tabernacles and abide on the mountain, it is grand to dwell 
near it ; it is grand to lift up an eye towards it ; it is grand to be some- 
times tempted upward ; and with souls habitually cleaving to the dust, 
it does us good, it quickens and ennobles, to attempt, however feebly, 
to climb ; even although we must stop far short of the summit, the 
horizon is widened, the powers are enhanced, and life is redeemed 
from its tameness by the shortest ascent. . . . . Very wonderful is the 
balance of excellence in the Saviour’s character. In his sole instance do 
we perceive each single virtue in its full development, yet no one virtue 
in excess, but the whole in harmonious and mutually relieving bright- 
ness, so as to form the perfection of beauty, a full orbed Sun of 
Righteousness.” 

‘* There he stands, and will ever stand, history’s great miracle and 
the world’s great hope, a sign that is still spoken against, but a name 
which is continually making progress, and daily working miracles. 
His enemies themselves being witness, he has left in our dark dwelling 
a light, which had never hitherto been seen ‘ on sea or shore,’ a light 
which is as distinct from the tapers of philosophy as it is brighter 
than the orbs of heaven ; a light which, revealing God, enhances all 
other joyful sunshine, and which, fearing neither solstice nor eclipse, is 
destined to hold on its way till it lightens every land. And ever since 
over Bethany he spread forth his hands and blessed the men of Gali- 
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lee, a balm has lingered in earth’s atmosphere, which was not there 
before ; and we all feel that earth will never again be so bleak since 
Jesus has been here, nor the grave again so dark since Jesus has been 
there ; just as we feel that goodness has new charms since he shewed 
us what it is, and that heaven has new nearness since he said, ‘I go 
to my Father,’ and ‘ Lo, I am with you alway.’ ” 


In his last publication, “The Parable of the Prodigal Son,” 
we find the following passage, which brings out the breadth of 
his views, in conscious contrast with the older habit of thought, 
in the distinctest manner. It occurs at the beginning of the 
chapter entitled, “ A Happy Meeting.” 


“To the mediation of the Lord Jesus we owe all our hopes and all 
our happiness. Including, as it does, satisfaction for sin, a matchless 
exhibition of divine compassion, and the introduction into our fallen 
world of that celestial energy which raises to a new and noble life 
those who were dead in trespasses, it has not only removed every barrier 
in the way of the transgressor’s return, but has made the path of life 
so open and attractive, that the most simple have found it, the wayward 
have been induced to enter, the feeblest have been carried through. 

‘¢ In that mediation so pre-eminent is the work of atonement, that in 
the eye of many a reverent beholder it has left small space for other 
objects, even as it has left no need for further manifestations ; and 
with the impatience of gratitude, with the intolerance of an absorbing 
affection, they denounce, as beside the purpose, all teaching which has 
not for its theme express and exclusive, ‘ Christ crucified.’ 

“ But right and true as is that sense of sin which nothing can 
relieve except ‘the blood of sprinkling,’ and glorious as shines the 
cross in forefront of the gospel, it is no honour to the Lord Jesus, and 
it is an injury to ourselves, to forget the great lesson of his life, or 
ignore those other Scriptures, without whose light a darkness deeper 
than was over all the land from the sixth hour even unto the ninth, 
would still encircle Calvary. 

*¢ Ag Mediator, the Lord Jesus was the manifestation of God. The 
Divine Son, dwelling in the bosom of Deity, he plainly shewed the 
Father. Not only did he bring the Father's message, but on the 
great axiom, ‘I and the Father are one,’ here in the midst of men he 
lived out the Father’s life, the Father's truth and tenderness and 
love. In Moses the law, the sanctity had come already, but the 
graciousness of God came in Jesus Christ; and in all things like- 
minded, the very feelings and dispositions of the Father shone in his 
countenance and breathed in his accents, surrounding his person with 
a sacred attraction, and with a winsome authority i inspiring his words ; 
so that, when to the heavy laden he said, ‘ Come unto me,’ we know that 
with like grace and truth the Father invites us; so that, when on the cross 
he exclaimed, ‘ Father, forgive,’ we know that the prayer was addressed, 
not toa Deity distant, inexorable, hostile, but to that God who so loved 
the world that he gave his Son, and who, in order to answer the prayer 
in a righteous forgiveness, had surrendered ‘the Best Beloved to this 
sorrow.” 
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Still, with all this glorious breadth of view, never for a moment 
did he allow it to be imagined, that he had any sympathy with 
the distinctive spirit and views of what is called the Broad 
Church party. lt is true that party brings much into the 
foreground, as he did, the living Christ, but they do so in the 
way of throwing into the background the dead and crucified 
Christ. They magnify much his living love; but they throw 
a haze of obscuration over the atonement. made for sin in his 
own body on the tree. They have much value, they tell us, 
for the life-element of the gospel; but they lay little stress 
upon the truth-element, upon distinct and definite gospel- 
doctrine. In all these characteristics our author differed from 
this school toto calo. Christ crucified was always in his 
foreground, as well as Christ risen; the atonement of the 
dying Christ, as well as the gracious work and presence of the 
living Christ. He did the very opposite of disparaging the 
importance of Christian doctrine, with the view of exalting the 
importance of Christian communion. He saw clearly that 
the more he magnified communion with Christ as the highest 
and ultimate thing in the Christian life, the more he must 
value distinct and definite doctrine touching the person and 
work and relations to the church of the Lord Jesus himself; 
for how can we commune with one whom we do not know? 
and how can we know him distinctly, without a distinct doc- 
trine concerning him? In truth, we regard such teaching as 
Dr Hamilton’s as the true and only adequate antithesis to the 
teaching of Broad Church. It is only by such teaching as his 
that we can effectively repel and keep in check that interest- 
ing, it is true, but still extremely defective and one-sided view, 
of the Christian system and life. It is not by a one-sided doc- 
trine of our own that we can successfully cope with the one- 
sided doctrine of others, but only by a doctrine all-sided, com- 
prehensive, and complete. It was a weakness of the older 
evangelism, that it did less than justice to the living Christ, 
and living communion with him ; and it was partly this weak- 
ness which was the occasion of the reaction represented by 
the Broad Church movement. To avoid this weakness, as our 
author avoided it, and at the same time to hold fast to the 
doctrine of reconciliation to God by the blood of the cross, is 
the only sure way to overcome the reaction, and carry the 
gospel triumphantly through it. 

Having dwelt so long upon these points, we shall be com- 
pelled to touch very briefly upon several others which remain 
to be mentioned, One of these was the prevailing Type under 
which he loved to exhibit the Christian life. This we would 
describe as the family or domestic type. Objectively, the gospel 
of Christ was to him supremely the revelation of God as a 
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Father reconciled in his Son and reconciling ; the revelation of 
the Son as the Elder Brother of the wha family of God in 
earth and heaven, and of heaven as the Father’s house, the 
Elder Brother’s home, and as such the true home and hearth 
of all the redeemed family for ever. And, subjectively, the 
Christian spirit and life to him, was the spirit and freedom of 
Sonship, crying, ‘Abba, Father ; the spirit and love of brother- 
hood, first towards the divine Son supremely, and next towards 
the whole household of faith, and the whole family of man for 
the divine Father's and the divine Brother’s sake. This delight- 
ful view of Christianity, whether regarded as a revelation or a 
life, pervaded his whole ministry and authorship. It is the 
idea which impregnates the whole of his latest work on the 
“ Parable of the Prodigal Son,” and no Christian writer has ever 
excelled him in the use that may be made of family images, 
and domestic affections and experiences, in order to illustrate 
and expound the relations and loves, and the mingled sor- 
rows and consolations, of the consecrated life of God’s children. 
But in thus employing the family life as a type or image of 
the Christian life, he had a distinct consciousness that it was no 
mere fanciful analogy which he was thus turning to account. 
He agreed with, and quotes a remarkable passage from, Mr J. 
Baldwin Brown’s cok on “The Home Life, in the Light of 
its Divine Idea,” to the effect that “God has not borrowed 
these images—father, children, home. It is heaven that lends 
to earth, not earth to heaven. Heaven but reclaims its own 
when it takes these images and applies them again to heavenly 
use. For God made the first man after a divine original, and 
after a divine original, too, he made the first home. The 
things that are upon earth, the things which have root in 
humanity as God made it, and which are not the devil’s work, 
are first in heaven.” 

Another very favourite theme with him, was the unity and 
diversity of the Christian life. In this feature he bears a 
strong resemblance to Neander, who loved to write of the 
one and the manifold of that life. The diversity he saw 
in it was almost endless, and had reference to its whole 
history, from first to last,—in individual souls, and in com- 
munities and churches. He took as much delight in the 
variety of the kingdom of grace as in that of the kingdom of 
nature. He looked at the variations of the church landscape 
with the rapture of a poet’s eye, and he described and painted 
them with all the gusto, as well as all the picturesque skill, of 
a first rate artist. Much of the delight he took in Christian 
biography was owing to this cause, for he could never find two 
Christian lives in all respects the same’; and if he loved all 
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Christian lives chiefly for their unity of faith, and love, and 
hope in the one blessed Lord, he loved them all also all the 
better for their differences and even their oppositions of 
temperament and complexion. He has two admirable papers 
in Beceleior (August and September 1854), expressly devoted 
to this subject. They are entitled “ Living Epistles,” the one 
treating of the diversities among Christians, the other of their 
fundamental agreements. 

Now, familiar as we have long been with this mode of 
thought, it was not the habit of thought of the older evange- 
lism—the evangelism represented by such writers as Philip 
Doddridge and John Newton. The view it took of the “Rise 
and Progress of the Christian Life,” was a great deal narrower 
and less genial. Doddridge’s celebrated book bearing that 
title, leaves the impression upon the reader, that unless he 
travels into the Christian life, and through it, in the exact road 
laid down there, as in a map or road survey, he has grave 
reason to doubt whether he is in the road of life at all; and, 
fortunately, we are in possession of the opinion of Dr Hamilton 
of this very book, and with reference to this very point. It 
occurs in a paper in Excelsior for February 1856, on “ Devo- 
tional “Writers.” 


“‘If it were asked who has most contributed to the devotional 
thoughts and feelings of Britain, we think the answer would generally 
be, Leighton. Yet with many, if not the most, Doddridge has had 
the initiative. Most inquirers begin with the ‘Rise and Progress’ 
before they nourish their minds with the Commentary upon St 
Peter, And the first teaching will be apt to retain an enduring in- 
fluence upon the mind. The ‘ Rise and Progress’ of Doddridge was 
commenced and concluded with much prayer, and those prayers have 
received an abundant answer. The serious inquirer there finds a 
seriousness congenial to the state of his own mind. But he will by 
no means meet there with the simplicity of the gospel. Having used 
it as a guide-book ourselves, we speak from experience when we say 
that it has a great tendency to perplex the way of salvation. .... 
If the ‘ Rise and Progress’ be taken as a map of the plan of salvation, 
it points out a very circuitous path to the Cross. . . . It would be 
very desirable that a gospel preface should be prefixed to it, declaring 
a free, full, and present salvation.” 


Another subject of practical theology on which our author 
wrote largely, and with memorable influence and effect, was 
the diffusiveness of the Christian life, or its heaven-like per- 
vasiveness. On this point there was much need for expansion 
or broadening in the older evangelism, as we remember it 
in the Edinburgh pulpit of our own youth and student days, 
It was for long a puzzling problem with us, which the pulpit 
of the day gave us no help in solving, How it was possible to 
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do heartily the every-day work of life and the world, without 
being hindered by it in the spiritual life, without even con- 
tracting deep sin, and falling into Pa inconsistency with the 
Christian profession, by reason of this very heartiness? It was 
not till after a long struggle with the established convention- 
alism of the religious world, that we were able to get a firm 
hold of the reconciling principle— Whatsoever ye do in 
word and deed, do it unto the Lord ; and whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily.” Could any principle be broader, and yet stricter? 
—everything heartily, because everything to the Lord. The 
emancipation of mind and conscience and life, which such a 
discovery brought, was agen and filled the heart with 
strong joy, and a boundless elasticity of spirit. When Dr 
Hamilton came to London, twenty-seven years ago, we soon 
found that he was in full possession of the discovery, and that 
the enunciation and application of it constituted, in fact, one 
of the most salient characters of his ministry. It was this 
very principle, in its fullest development and reach, which 
animated, like a fervent soul, his first book,—* Life in Earnest ;” 
and that book, which it would be superfluous to quote 
because everybody has read it, has done vastly more than any 
other work of our time to make the principle popular in the 
religious world, and to obtain for it everywhere a unanimous 
recognition. The principle is now a realised ssion for 
ever; and never will the church suffer the little book to die 
which has domesticated the principle in every Christian home. 
The old narrowness is exploded, and in that universally popular 
tract we behold the small, compact, and well-aimed explosive 
that mainly did the work. 

We mention only one subject more,—the progressiveness of 
Christian knowledge and life, both in the individual and in the 
_ church. A man of narrow views has no hope of theological pro- 

gress for the church ; he is content with things as they are ; or, 
if not content with them, he has no expectation that they will 
ever be much mended; and this because, for want of depth 
and breadth of insight, he has no perception that Christianity 
has yet any undeveloped powers or inexhausted resources. 
He measures the gospel of Christ by his own knowledge of it. 
He cannot surmise that it can be any bigger than his own 
notion of it, or have any powers available for the world’s good 
or the church’s progress, more than those which he has gauged 
himself. 

Very different from such a man was our lamented author. 
For his large and comprehensive thoughts on the progressive- 
ness of the Christian religion and life, we refer to his paper 
entitled “Finality and Progress,” in Evangelical Christendom, 
for July 1864, where he treats expressly of this very topic :— 
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‘¢ The volume of the book is finished, and we expect no addition to 
its sayings. But, though revelation is complete, we trust that religion 
will advance. In other words, as the years move on, under the guid- 
ance of God’s providence, and the teaching of his Spirit, we trust that 
the Bible will be better and still better understood ; and that practical 
piety will become a presence in our world, more lovely, more majestic, 
and more potential, than it ever yet has been. And if, as Sismondi 
says, religion be the repository of all the most precious things which 
the human race possesses; and if there be no element in human 
progress which ought not there to find a place, we may hope that a 
Christianity shall yet evolve, so lovely and so stately, so upright and 
so genial, in such sweet fellowship with heaven, and so frank and 
friendly towards its brother men, that, in view of its manifold acquire- 
ments and vigorous maturity, the former days shall not be mentioned, 
nor come into mind; or, if mentioned at all, shall be leniently men- 
tioned, and with a fond sort of forgiveness, as the days when we spake 
as a child, when we thought as a child.” 


The services rendered by the teaching of Dr Hamilton, 
on all these subjects of practical theology, are so weighty 
and important in themselves and in their yet undeveloped 
consequences, and they were made possible for him to render 
by so rare and extraordinary a combination and concilia- 
tion of natural and spiritual gifts, that we cannot doubt for a 
moment that he had a mission from the Great Master to render 
to his gospel and church these very services. We are fully 
persuaded,—in view both of the great things he did in the 
course of a brief life, and of the great faculties of nature and 
grace which enabled him to do them, and which needed to be 
blended and reconciled in an almost unexampled manner, to 
conf-r upon him this ability,—that he was a chosen instrument 
of God raised up and equipped for this very work—a work 
which may be fairly described as the work of developing the 
old and narrow evangelism into an evangelism broader and 
more genial, wider in its sympathies, larger in its views, and 
more thoroughly humane and brotherly in its spirit. This 
was not indeed his work in any exclusive sense. We do not 
forget what is due to many other eminent teachers and 
preachers, both dead and living. But his share in the work 
was still a large one; and for popular effectiveness and wide- 
spread actual effect, was perhaps the’ most important share 
of all. And we are further well assured, that this work 
which he did will never die. It has already spread its in- 
fluence widely, but we shall see it spread its influence much 
more widely still. When his unpublished writings are added 
by the press to those already before the world, and when his 
life and letters have been subjoined, as the complement of his 
authorship, we have no doubt that his fame and usefulness 
will be largely expanded throughout the Christian world ; that, 
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long after his death, he will continue to speak, and to be 
listened to with admiration and love; and that posterity will 
count us, his contemporaries, to have been happy in having 
enjoyed the living presence and ministry of so Christ-like a 
disciple—of a modern apostle so much in the image of the 
=_ whom Jesus loved, and of that other apostolic man, 
whom his colleagues loved to call Barnabas, rather than J 
because he was a son of consolation. P.L, 





Art. VI.—George MacDonald, Novelist, Poet, and 
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Within and Without: A Dramatic Poem. By Grorce MacDownatp. 
London: Longmans. 1855. 

Phantastes: A Faerie Romance for Men and Women. By Grorce Mac- 
Donatp. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1858. 

A Hidden Life: and other Poems. By Grorce MacDonatp. Longmans. 


The Portent : A Story A the Second Sight. By Grorce MacDonatp. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1864. 


David Elginbrod: A Novel. By Gzorce MacDonatp, M.A. Hurst & 
Blackett. 1863. 


Adela Cathcart. By Grorce MacDonatp, M.A. Hurst & Blackett. 1864. 


Alec on of Howglen. By Grorce MacDonatp. Hurst & Blackett. 


men’ 4 @ Quiet Neighbourhood. By the Vicar. Hurst & Blackett. 
Dealings with the Fairies. By Grorce MacDonatp, Alexander Strahan. 


The History of Robert Falconer. Hurst & Blackett. 
Guild Court: A London Story. Hurst & Blackett. 
Unspoken Sermons. By Georat MacDonatp, M.A. Alexander Strahan. 


yee name of George MacDonald has been before the public, 

more or less prominently, for the last fifteen years; and 
as the results of vigorous and devoted labour in various fields of 
literature, we are now presented with the goodly pile of works 
above noted. These, we think, are sufficient to suggest the 
attempt at a broader and more exhaustive estimate of his 
peculiar talents and tendencies than any single volume would 
properly justify ; and as we have read the individual works as 
they ofc j noting his tendencies, and have made such 
acquaintance with Mr MacDonald as satisfies us that he is one of 
those pure and noble-minded men, whom we cannot know too 
intimately, it may be all the more interesting and profitable to 
inquire what relation his books have to one another, and to try, 
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if possible, to see the man behind the printed This kind 
of criticism has several advantages, inasmuch as it constantly 
endeavours to reach an individual unity, and is not con- 
tent with citing separate passages, whose very excess of beauty 
might tend to prove a defect in that healthful dramatic sym- 
pathy, whence chiefly come the simplicity and reality, which 
are the unmistakeable marks of the highost creative genius. 

That Mr MacDonald is a force in a certain direction cannot be 
doubted. This is proved by the completeness of the allegiance 
he receives, where he receives allegiance at all. With him it 
is all or none ; as indeed is mostly the result wherever there is, 
as we shall find is the case with Mr MacDonald, a strong appeal 
to the feminine side of human nature. Mr MacDonald has 
recently been honoured, and with justice, by a doctorate from 
his own university ; yet, although we are in the way of hearing 
him often named and referred to, he is the familiar “George 
MacDonald” still. To be thus lifted above the level of an 
“LL.D.” distinction is something, too; and — highly of 
the tender place Mr MacDonald is slowly making for himself 
in susceptible hearts here and there, and also the respect felt 
by those who have not so yielded themselves towards those who 
have. Only genius can work thus,and Mr MacDonald has genius. 

A sincere and candid critical estimate of his works cannot 
therefore, be a superfluous labour ; and in endeavouring after 
this, we will, for clearness sake, consider him in three a 
as novelist, as poet, and as theologian. Probably Mr Mac- 
Donald would quarrel with us for including him with a class 
whom he so heartily despises as the last named ; but we ho 
to make it appear, ere we have done, that not only must he 
submit to such classification, but that the excess of the theo- 
logical spirit in him, is the chief ground for the severity of 
some of our strictures on the other heads. First, then, of Mr 
MacDonald as the novelist. 


I. “Excessive praises of friends are often hidden arrows ih the 
heels of him that runneth.” When one of Mr MacDonald’s 
recent critics set him alongside of Sir Walter Scott, almost to 
the serious disadvantage of the latter, he only invited a con- 
trast which clearly brought out the one defect in the author of 
“David Elginbrod,”—a defect which has disfigured all his 
novels in a greater or less degree. We will package discover 
it most easily by inquiring, What is the first requirement of a 
successful story teller? Isit wit? Is it fancy? Is it descrip- 
tive power? Or is it fertility of invention? All these un- 
doubtedly Mr MacDonald possesses, the last three in a pre- 
eminent degree. But we must answer that it is none of these 
taken separately, nor even in combination, though these are all 
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elements which go to supplement and to enhance it. These 
are the servants not the master, the planets not the sun, the 
sey not the dome, the ante-rooms not the presence chamber. 

wift had the first, and yet he was an egotist, and an egotist 
could never be a great creator; Tom Moore had fancy, and yet 
he had no sense of reality; Ruskin has descriptive power, but 
little breadth of human sympathy ; and Edgar Allen Poe had 
invention, but he wanted health, and the beautiful naturalness 
which true health alone can bring. The first and essential 
requirement of one who deals with a variety of characters, is 
such a force of sympathy with the mysterious movement of 
life itself, that individual regards are past out of view in the 
determination after truth, in the development of events and 
characters. In one word, the novel, just because it presupposes 
men and women of different tempers and tendencies, by and 
through whose opposing characteristics a unity of life is at least 
made manifest,* must be more or less dramatic; and, unless it 
may be in the case of an imaginative autobiography (and indeed 
scarce even there), subjective judgment is rigorously excluded. 
Not as though it were here meant that the story-teller must 
never fall back upon his own personal experience. This were 
impossible. But just as we learn from chemistry that no single 
substance can be introduced among many other elements with- 
out modifying each of them and the relations of the whole ; so 
in the case of the artist, points of individual experience are not 
suited to his use till they have been drawn into the laboratory 
of his imagination and heart, and, in modifying the whole outgo 
and ongo of his most spontaneous functions, have been relieved 
from their own original harshness and sharpness of outline. It 
is through this peculiar interplay and mutual influence of outer 
and inner, that the true artist touches simultaneously the 
extreme poles of human life, lightening up both of them. 
That which is ideal, inmost, and most inexpressible, on his 
tongue trembles into articulate words, and remains for ever 
outmost and most intensely real,—“a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever.” Now, of all personal experience which, without 
this appropriation in the imagination, is dangerous and divisive 
to art, that which pertains to mere logical or intellectual con- 
viction is the worst. And for this reason. It seeks to cut in 
two the line by which human thought, as moving between 
two poles or limits, is finally and necessarily involved in con- 
tradiction, and to close the mystery of life in forms of speech. 





* The craving after this unity of life is seen in all the forms of poetic justice 
into which fictions in these days run; the Greek dramatists, who were, in 
fact, the novelists of their time, found a higher reconciling unity than we, in 
too many instances, do nowadays—in the will of Zeus, who was a saviour as 
well as a protector and avenger. 
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To make clear by an instance, which, too, will have an intimate 
bearing on the subject. When we are told that “God is love,” 
we are at once met by a fact of our consciousness which testi- 
fies that love of any positive existence, implies hate of its 
opposite. This fact of the human consciousness, is testified to 
in the awful sacrifices of primitive peoples ; in the overhanging 
anger of Zeus which lowers over the Greek tragedy ; in the pecu- 
liar transformation among many pagan peoples of the very word 
Dyaus, Deus, Zeus—sky, heaven, or God—into Devil, daemon, 
durvel. The fact, of which these are such awful perversions, 
can never be explained away or got rid of by fine words edged 
to wounding by intense conviction. The fact remains; and the 
intellectual system which goes consistently nearest to embrac- 
ing both sides of the fact, will outstand all such attacks. Cal- 
vinism, therefore, so far as it covers great facts of life, has little 
to fear from the new-fashioned modes of attack; and there 
would be little call to notice them at length. But when a man 
like Mr MacDonald does so much to cut the ground from under 
his own feet, and to serve us up plucked flowers,—very beautiful, 
but fated to die, simply through their roots being lifted out of 
earth, whilst all the time he is so able to carry with him as 
much earth as would keep them living, a delight in the eyes 
of us all,—when this is so, we feel it our duty to record at once 
our protest and our deep, abiding regret. 

Mr MaeDonald’s misfortune as an artist, is that he has 
reduced his works—and his later still more decisively than 
his earlier ones—into logical vehicles, into mere polemical 
organs. They are novels of opinion, although of opinion as it 
shades over determinately to the side of belief, rather than 
novels of life,as Scott's were. And here we have a sharp point 
of contrast between the two, which, followed: to its last result, 
would account for the peculiar wniversalising atmosphere 

resent with Scott, even when he deals with what is most 
ocal and exceptional, and also for the specially localising 
spirit of Mr MacDonald’s art, whenever he comes close to the 
real—to the most mysterious facts of life where they touch 
gorene character, to make it the most poetical of all. Mr 
acDonald’s theories work absolute disillusionment, and par- 
alyse his creative faculty whenever he has to face life in its 
sterner and broader aspects, his pictures always tending to be- 
come mere photography. From this difficulty he only escapes 
by returning upon an utterly alien, because romantic and semi- 
psychological element. This doubleness of motif, if we may 
speak so, has imparted to all that he has done, where there 
has been any attempt after reality, an involvedness and want 
of simplicity even in presence of an oppressive affectation of 
,simpleness. There are thus throughout Mr MacDonald’s 
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stories two lines, which will not unite kindly,—two separate 
worlds, the shadows of which dip into the stream of his incident, 
but do not 9g mingle in it. There is no such confusion in * 
Scott, because there is little self-consciousness ; he seems at 
first soap to be superficial where Mr MacDonald is deep; but 
an after reading and a more thoughtful study, proves that this 
is only because the old man seldomer stirs the sand at the 
bottom of the well. Sir Walter was faithful to the most pro- 
minent points of the Scotch character, just because he refused 
to bind himself in the withes of opinion,—which has given Mr 
Carlyle the ground for short-sightedly saying that he had no 
earnestness; while the other, owing to a hard but scarce satis- 
factory wrestle with the national forms of belief, carries his fiery 
convictions along with him wherever he goes, sets up two rival 
camps in each fiction, and makes their leaders storm and argue 
with each other as did the ancient Greeks about windy Ilium. 
And doubtless this is so far admissible, as being the reflection 
of actual life. But Mr MacDonald has a trick of intimating 
his own opinions, and of telling us in quaint asides how much 
his characters suffer from their religious convictions, so that his 
picture, before we retire from it, begins to assume something of 
a mere mixture of white and black, without due shading, or 
that soft relief and gentle gradation which we always find in 
nature. That Mr MacDonald's pictures,—to Englishmen who 
have not perhaps come into very close contact with types of 
character formed under rigid Calvinistic discipline, and who do 
not very clearly understand the essential features of that 
system,—that his pictures to such should be effective and seem 
natural, does not much surprise us; but we confess we have 
been not a little perplexed lately in reading the encomiums 
which his own countrymen have bestowed upon him in this 
very point. We shall have a deal to say as to this at a later 
stage ; meanwhile it may lead us on naturally, if we uy briefly 
to seize the salient points of Mr MacDonald’s several novels, 
and inquire whether there is really any common bond between 
them, arising from purely subjective elements, or whether they 
shew any of that natural variety which, being the basis of a 
vital interchange of character and incident, points to that 
deeper unity which, through all accidental differences, binds the 
works of a great creative genius in one. For as in nature all 
outward difference is but the seal of inward unity and relation, 
so with works of real genius. By a very slight analysis of Mr 
MacDonald’s novels, we shall see whether or not they really 
“repeat each other.” 

“ David Elginbrod ” was Mr MacDonald's first novel of real 
life, and it made a deep impression, though not by any means 
a wide one. Indeed, the circumstance that it should have 
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touched so decisively, and with such skill, on certain questions 
then briskly stirring thoughtful minds, and yet have failed to 
* win general attention, suggests the possibility of there being in 
it some essentially weak and disturbing elements. And a 
little careful consideration soon enables us to fix on these. 
There was, in the first place, a decided want of plot-interest ; 
the novel having been, on all the higher laws of criticism, cut 
into two by the introduction of an occult element, which, though 
there had been no hint of it in the first portion, plays a most 
prominent part in the second and third volumes. Just where an 
ordinary novel,—and every novel to be successful with English 
readers, must have a large spice of the ordinary—plenty of earth 
about the roots of the flowers (a thing Mr Trollope, for instance, 
well understands),—would deepen in human interest, Mr Mac- 
Donald, by some sleight of occult magic, floats his readers quite 
away from all that is actual, solid, and will fit in with their expe- 
rience, into a field of mystery, and wonder, and vague confusion, 
wherein everything strikes them as faint, feverish, and unreal, 
like some glimmer or reminiscence of half forgotten Eastern 
romance. In the next place, the hero—David Elginbrod— 
dies before the real action of the story opens, and we have 
another hero, in the shape of Robert Falconer, who moves be- 
fore us, shadowy-gigantic, a sort of Galahad-Arthur, so pure. 


so lofty, and without spot, that we can get up no sympathy 
with him ér interest in him. And then he is so inveloped in 
secresy, that we do not know half about him which we are en- 
titled to know through the very page that first introduced him 
tous. The Robert Falconer of “ David Elginbrod” is— 


“ A creature too bright, too 
For human nature’s daily food,” 


and we are let too little into his secret to care for his com- 
pany even in checkmating German adventurers like the mes- 
merist Funkelstein. Euphra Cameron, the girl who is in 
Funkelstein’s toils, is also vague and impalpable ; while Hugh 
Sutherland, who is the medium of some fine pedagogic ideas 
which seem somehow far beyond his unformed character in all 
other respects, has only one recommendation, that he is honest, 
and kindly, and thoroughly healthy. The book commended 
itself to the thoughtful few, by elements, which perhaps are 
very detrimental to it as art ; but, at all events, “ David Elgin- 
brod,” whatever the reason, did not have the effect its fine 
scenes, its skilful word-painting, and its subtle thought- 
fulness might have justified one in expecting for it. Ina 
word, it lacked natural atmosphere and Ieanentia balance, and 
revealed an inordinate section of the unresolved (to use a 
' scientific phrase) subjective sphere of the artist’s life. 
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In “ Alec Forbes,” Mr MacDonald, it was evident, did his 
utmost to escape the temptation to have recourse to the occult 
or sepermanendl | as instruments whereby to develop character. 
But shunning the Scylla of mesmerism and such like, he un- 
luckily rushed on the Charybdis of a direct revolt inst 
Calvinistic belief. All that had been negatively stated and 
developed with regard to this in “ David Elginbrod ” here took 
& positive and affirmative form, and the mischief to the book, 
as a work of art, was more pronounced and clear, because the 
standpoint which was made necessary to the enjoyment of it 
was much narrower and more defined. If Mr MacDonald in 
“David Elginbrod ” erred in confounding the occult with that 
vague region of the mysterious and supernatural, which has 
been in all ages a kind of dim, shadow-peopled background for 
art ; here he clearly put opinion in the place of life, and sacri- 
ficed that inexhaustible spring of meaning and vital move- 
ment, which comes of a true and deep sense of reality, and this for 
the sake of imposing on his readers a personal conviction, and 
teaching a formal lesson. Indeed, so clearly did the book 
bear on its front this special purpose, that we are astonished 
it had the influence it did have; and we feel that only very 
remarkable talents, fitted for far higher things, could have pre- 
served such a novel from being at once put on the same plat- 
form as a respectable temperance story, or a work written to 
show the influences of the social evil and the best way to deal 
with it. “Alec Forbes” has undoubtedly this relation to 
“David Elginbrod,” that the chief characters in it are, so to 
speak, but the other side of those in the first work. Thomas 

rann, the stonemason, for instance, is a mere foil to the 
class of which David Elginbrod is the type. Crann is a very 
clearly defined character, and drawn with great vigour; but 
the peculiar spice of reserve which is characteristic of this 
class, is sacrificed to the necessity of the author, on eve 
occasion he can, making Crann’s words the medium throug 
which to shoot his arrows of scorn at certain opinions and be- 
liefs about divine truth. But it must be confessed that very 
often we do not so much laugh at Thomas Crann as at the 
shadow of the author which throws itself obtrusively athwart 
his pathway, rather chequering and darkening it. Very often 
the humour of Crann’s sayings does not lie so much in the 
sayings themselves, as in the peculiar way in which we cannot 
help associating the author with Crann, as the two revolve round 
each other on the excited wheel of the reader’s imagination. 
Now, nothing of this sort was the case with Scott’s characters, 
and no private matter of this kind was to be read even 
between the lines in his stories. 

The interest of the “Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood ” 
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lies neither in progressive plot, nor in force of character-repre- 
sentation ; for in these respects the “Annals” is singularly 
deficient ; perhaps as much so as any novel that has a 

for years. The abundance of picture and lesson which the 
form of the story was intended to justify, and which made it 
so suitable for the magazine in which it originally appeared, 
is really its great attraction. Mr MacDonald does not seem 
even to try to construct a sensible, not to speak of an intricate 
plot. Nor does he seem very careful here about consistency of 
character. The wild girl Judy—whom we fancied, from the 
first extraordinary picture of her, was to be a Mignon or a 
Fenella at the least—dives into some well at the back of the 
mansion, and comes up, nobody knows where, completely 
changing her whole character in the process ; for she is then 
a sensible, witty, kindly, ordinary girl, and remains so; while 
the mystery of Ethelwyn dissipates in the common light of a 
lover, who is being forced upon her by her tyrannical and 
worldly mother for interested reasons. 

“ Adela Cathcart,” though it comes before us in the shape 
of a three volume novel, has no historical place or interest in 
the series, at least for our present purpose. It is merely a 
selection of stories and poems, some of them able and some of 
them indifferent, bound together with a flower-wreath, such as 
only a true artist could have supplied. But, indeed, the 
wreath is‘too elaborate, and possesses too independent a value, 
for the varied and very unequal matter it binds together. 
Nay, it is so rich in separate thoughts, pictures, and images of 
of its own, that, like the underwood of the forest, it draws off 
all the strength from the great trees, and is, in fact, here and 
there so luxuriant, that these shrink and dwindle, and are 
dwarfed by the comparison. Yet even in this otherwise so 
masterly piece of work, we find the subjective regards of the 
author so plainly betraying themselves, that critically it be- 
comes determinate enough, and, as we shall see hereafter, has 
a = of its own, to careful students of Mr MacDonald’s 
works. 

The “ History of Robert Falconer” seeks to reverse, in some 
sort, the law of interest novel writers have usually depended 
on. The chain of its development does not conduct us forward 
but backward; it is not lost in the dim gleamings of the 
future, where the eye searches in vain to follow its windings, 
but in what is past in relation to us,—in “ David Elginbrod.” 
In one point of view, “ Robert Falconer ” is an atonement and 
an apology. Curiosity was excited by the strange appearance 
of Falconer in that novel, and was left unsatisfied. But we 
are not certain that in the kind of writing Mr MacDonald 
, aims at, such a continuation, or more properly annotation and 
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expansion, is allowable. The very essence of any writing 
which in the remotest manner aims at dramatic elevation of 
situation and circumstance, lies in the clear and sharply defined 
line of interest it traverses, at the close of which, under the 
law of dramatic unity, all the characters who have substantial 
claim on our regard, should be finally disposed of, or con- 
ducted into such circumstances as at least satisfies the ima- 
gination.* Works of real art are ever calmly self-enclosed and 
complete, and need no addition or annotation. If they do 
need or suggest such, it is a proof of defect, or that the author 
has personal reasons or regards lying behind his work, which 
necessarily interfered with the true development of his story. 
It is because of this that the “ Faust” of Goethe fails. The 
peculiar manner in which with him the subjective element, 
notwithstanding all his creative force, ever tended to interject 
itself behind his concrete characters, tempted him at a certain 
point to slide into the symbolic to hide his want of dramatic 
sympathy, and to recover unity by artificial and partially sci- 
entific aids.+ Carlyle has laid it down, that one t mark 
of the artist is that he knows better than another when to have 
done. If you once allow the subjective element to intrude, 
you will soon be like another Mrs Partington, trying with her 
mop to keep out a swelling Atlantic of opinion, of prejudice, 
and diseased morbid fancies, expressing themselves in endless 
disquisition, satire, argument, and sarcasm. 
hackeray, it is true, acted quite consistently, when he took 
up the old threads to work them into a new book. But then 
Thackeray's ‘art differs from that at which Mr MacDonald 
aims, in the very fact of its trying to make itself independent 
of an ideal or epical element in life; and this through the 
attempt to represent, by the result of faithful observation, that 
men, after all, are very much alike. The main elements of 
interest in Thackeray’s work differ wholly from those we find 
in a great dramatic writer ; the two, in fact, appeal to quite 
different orders of feelings and sympathies. Thackeray's 
wer lies in his separate pictures, his cunning points of satire, 
is graceful dallyings with his characters, and his cleverness in 
convicting the reader in his offences against the lesser morali- 
ties. He has his work, and it is a great one; but the result 





* This law is deep based, and all the tricks of poetic justice now had re- 
course to, are attempts to meet its requirements, Conventionally and artifi- 
cially these are easily met ; it is only real creative genius which can essentially 
and artistically do so. 

t This is surely well seen in Euphorion, in whom, so far as he was con- 
sciously made a shadow of Byron, we have the enunciation of a mere opinion 
or critical estimate, and it is the presence of these elements, perhaps, even 
more than the symbolic elements, which destroys the unity and interest of the 
second part of “ Faust.” 
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of it is not art in the higher sense ; for such art scorns and 
rescribes the tricks, the conventionalities, the whisperings 
hind the scenes, and the odd sneers and the laughter at the 
backs of the characters, as though they were only so many 
puppets set up to detect the reader in little social sins, and so 
make him ashamed of himself and try to behave better. Art, 
in achieving much more than this, achieves this also more 
thoroughly than your Aristophanes or your Thackeray, and it 
has a higher lesson and a higher largesse. The one, in short, 
is observation and analysis of character, the other is creation 
of it ; the one is satire on life, but the other is life itself; the 
one makes special appeal to the time and to certain classes, 
the other makes no specia] appeal at all, speaking to man 
simply as man. 

“ Robert Falconer” is important, because, in conjunction with 
another work—“ Unspoken Sermons,’—which appeared about 
the time it began to be issued in the Argosy, this story enables 
us to determine how far Mr MacDonald’s novels belongs to one 
or other of these great classes. Properly speaking they attach 
themselves to neither, but hang midway between, like some 
artistic Mahomed’s coffin. “Robert Falconer” is not inciden- 
dentally but essentially and distinctively autobiographic, with 
an element of purely critical nature underlying it, and run- 
ning ever and anon into satiric caricature in the characters. 
The facts and incidents may, to some extent, be created ; 
though even that is doubtful, since Mr MacDonald shows a 
most remarkable clinging to that old locality——Aberdeen-awa’ 
—and sticks to his provincial Scotch with as much tenacity as 
though it were essential to his success (though, bye-the-bye, 
we are at a loss to see how he is not thorough and consistent 
here—why, for instance, does he not spell school, schweel, 
and soon’). Regarded as a picture of the development of a 
young inquiring mind in close contact with the trying meta- 
physical problems embedded in Scotch Theology, and the 
severe characters formed by such earnest convictions as they 
breed, this “ Robert Falconer,’ read along with “Unspoken 
Sermons,” brings out several not unimportant points. Robert 
himself, we discover, is but a very imperfectly disguised George 
MacDonald : in the highest points of religious experience the 
two melt and merge into each other; for those experiences 
are so exceptional and peculiar, that the artist and his hero 
cannot be viewed distinctly. The book, in fact, is at bottom a 
theological manifesto, with only a thin, though very clever, 
artistic disguise. Looked at from the point of view which 
these two last books suggest, we see in Mr MacDonald’s works 
a regular development, which, however, is more logical than 
_ vital, more scientific than artistic. Mr MacDonald’s great 
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object, it would appear, has not been, like Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
and Scott, to ent his range, so as to show by the free deve- 
lopment of an ever growing circle of characters, that true 
dramatic unity which is attained through the very conflict of 
character and circumstance. He has rather aimed at the re- 
shaping of the old characters—the reclothing and setting of 
them forward with new masks in order to the clearer enforce- 
ment of certainopinions. “ David Elginbrod,” “ Alec Forbes,” 
and “ Adela Cathcart,” were but partial statements, side deve- 
lopments of a work to which it would seem Mr MacDonald in 
: Robert Falconer” seriously bent all his energies. In these 
earlier works, the problem was touched on at this side and 
that ; in “ Robert Falconer” it is completely met and solved 
in the life of the hero. And so we see there lies beneath all 
Mr MacDonald’s fine pictures a scientific purpose—a logical 
bond, the seeing of this being absolutely necessary to a proper 
understanding and a true appreciation of them. It is quite 
true the reader may not lay hold of this philosophic idea; but 
from the fact of its being there—a conscious systematic state- 
ment—we say, in face of Professor Masson’s accommodating 
theory, that it introduces an element of division and disorder; 
for to enjoy the novels in the synthesis of their aim and spirit 
such intelligence and insight are essential. Mr MacDonald, in 
one word, has made the compliance with certain arbitrary con- 
ditions necessary to sustained sympathy with his art, and 
has consequently narrowed his appeal. Art is truly a coy 
mistress, and must be pursued strictly in and for herself, else 
she is certain to exact heavy penalties ; “the more you make 
me a means of expressing and enforcing your personal opinions, 
ideas, or doctrines,” she says, “the more will I avenge myself 
upon you by destroying the false unity you have tried to sub- 
scribe with my mystic mark, and given out as coined in my 
mint.” 

Robert Falconer has but one aim, and that is confessedly, 
an appeal to the intellect against certain intellectual forms of 
truth. From beginning to end it is saturated by this. Robert 
Falconer’s heart, as well as his grandmother's, is but a sort of 
chessboard, on which Mr MacDonald may play off all his re- 
sources of thought and scholarship, to turn into ridicule what 
simple generations have held sacred, and which many noble 
men and women yet hold to be so. Tosuch as them Mr 
MacDonald’s books, especially this last one, can be no other 
than rocks of offence and stumbling. 

That which is purely personal and with a possible lyrical 
basis, is put before us as objective, the better to excite the feel- 
ings against the intellect. This is consciously false art. But 
it may be urged, look at Burns, did he not do exactly the 
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same? We reply, He did and he did not. Burns like Mr Mac-’ 
Donald, liked a fling—not at Calvinism as embodied in its loftier, 
purer types, such as Thomas Crann and Mrs Falconer, but at 
the hypocrisies, absurdities, and abuses with which it was associ- 
ated in his time. Burns’sartistic instincts, however, were too true 
to allow him to introduce it anywhere and everywhere. When 
he drove at such things, it was with cutting, killing emphasis— 
a few words like fiery hail, at once freezing and , and 
the thing is done. And then, too, he only embodied a pre- 
vailing sense of dissatisfaction and disgust, with such a state 
of things as Dr Carlyle only too truly portrays ; and the more 
we inquire into that age, we find the more historic value in 
Burns's squibs ; for essential historic value is something quite 
different from that sham kind which lies in using dead anti- 
quated forms of words, and quoting obscure sentences. Burns’s 
polemics are mere accident, and occupy an accidental place in 
his works. Mr MacDonald’s are essential, and are inseparable 
from his books. And there may be some meaning in Carlyle’s 
remark, that Burns will not be seen truly, till all the polemical 
elements melt away, and leave him solitary in his great stature. 
In each one of his successive works, Mr MacDonald has shewn 
less of that calm self-inclosed completeness which proceeds out of 
true artistic reserve ; and in the very fact of making Robert 
Falconer essentially a mere continuation of David Elginbrod, 
he has unluckily brought into painful prominence the ascend- 
ancy of a mere arbitrary and logical unity over a deep and 
vital unity, as linking his works into one still greater work. 
Perhaps it is because of this that good critics still think David 
Elginbrod his best novel, while it may be attributed to the 
same cause that the Scotsman, usually most kindly disposed 
towards him, attributing Robert Falconer to some imitator, 
remarked that he had imitated Mr MacDonald’s weakest points. 
Nor did the writer in the Scotsman proceed without critical 
grounds, whether or not they were consciously present with 
him when he wrote. The conception of “Robert Falconer” 
lay in germ in “ David Elginbrod.” and since now no student 
can read the former without reference to the earlier work, both 
as parts of one radical conception, must be declared defective, 
viewed both artistically and logically. For certainly when in 
dealing with that which permits only logical argument, a man 
takes advantage of a form to the use of which his opponents do 
not profess to be equal, and yet returns to the same matter, it 
is proof that his unfair charge has left even himself unsatisfied 
ian doubtful, And se it must ever fare with one who uses the 
instruments of art for purposes which lie outside the sphere of 
art, and which art can never recognise or justify. Since behind 
all the separate conceptions lies an abstract purpose, which 
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opposes itself to art, inasmuch as it suffers not the formal in- 
completenesses through which, by suggestion, art attains its 
— expression, each new work as a dogmatic .statement 
will supersede, or ought to supersede, what has gone before it, 
else certainly it is itself unnecessary and useless. But in art 
one work does not supersede another, any more than in nature 
one flower supersedes another. The appearance of “ Robert 
Falconer,” after “ David Elginbréd” and “Alec Forbes,” is 
therefore an acknowledgment of defect, and is nothing short of 
an apology for their appearance. Here it is that science must 
ever differ from art ; for each work of art encloses within it a 
totality of life, which despises and eludes all defined logical 
relation. We therefore do a great injustice to a true artist 
when we seek to close in intellectual formulas, the mysterious 
and vital influences he has sought to make familiar to our ima- 
gination ; and this is simply what Mr MacDonald has unfor- 
tunately done for himself, and which he uses every effort to 
make each attentive and thoughtful reader do for him. 

And in the doing of this, the result will depend not on Mr 
MacDonald at all, or only very feebly, but upon the opinions, 
the sentiments, and the prejudices, which the reader ma 
chance to entertain with respect to the “views” which Mr 
MacDonald makes fiction a medium of teaching. And here 
we have great cause for grief’ Mr MacDonald’s lofty concep- 
tions of life and duty, his purity of character, and his heaven- 
liness of aspiration, enable him to regard the forms of thought 
and belief he condemns, quite differently from what they will 
be regarded by many of those-who will intellectually imbibe 
his opinions. We wish we could retract the words we have just 
written ; but the more clearly we see into this matter, the 
more firmly does our conscience force us to such a plain and 
unequivocal statement. If all those who read fiction in these 
days could appreciate and practically rise up to Mr MacDonald’s 
lofty standard of life, there would be little danger; but when 
elements, which on one side have relations to the grandest and 
the deepest in man, are made subjects of travesty and humor- 
ous caricature, the intellectual lesson may be caught, when the 
lesson to heart and conscience may be wholly missed. 

And do we then accuse Mr MacDonald unjustly or harshly, 
when we say that he has carried travesty or caricature into 
sacred, secret regions of experience? If this is an extreme 
statement, then we may at least say with perfect safety, that 
he has brought them into terribly hazardous proximity. It 
is not needful to refer to passages not only gratuitous 
but dramatically false and offensive, in which Mr MacDonald 
has wantonly assailed names whom earnest-minded men, 
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whether or not agreeing with their owners in dogma, have con- 
sented to honour. Thomas Boston, John Bun Ralph 
Erskine, Philip Doddridge, and such as these. There is not 
one of Mr MacDonald’s later novels in which we do not find 
thrusts like this interjected in a short description of “ David 
Elginbrod’s” little library :-— 

‘* Hugh Sutherland looked at a few of the books. They were almost 
all old, and such as may be found in many Scotch cottages ; for instance, 
Boston’s Fourfold State, in which the ways of God and man may be seen 
through a fourfold fog ; Erskine’s Divine Sonnets {Ralph Erskine’s Gospel 
Sonnets, doubtless], which will repay the reader in laughter for the pain 
it costs his reverence, producing much the same effect that a Gothic 
Cathedral might, reproduced by the pencil and from the remembrance 
of a Chinese artist, who had seen it once; . . . the Scvts Worthies, 
opening of itself at the memoir of Mr Alexander Peden ; the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, that wonderful inspiration, failing never, save when the 
theologian would sometimes snatch the pen from the hand of the poet 
[a sentiment which Mr MacDonald has thought good enough with all 
inconsistency to repeat*] ; Theron and Aspasia ; Village Dialogues ; 
and others of a like class.”—I. p 157. 

These expressions might be passed over as being eccentricities ; 
but not so some of the strongest points in his novels, especially 
in “ Robert Falconer.” To almostall his Calvinistic characters 
he has done grave injustice ; his treatment of Robert Falconer’s 
grandmother may be taken as typical. One of those grave, 
severe women, exacting and unsentimental to a degree, : yet 
with wells of tenderness deep down in their being, which seem 
oftentimes as though frozen over by a crust of reserve, which it 
is possible may have been thickened by the cold severity of 
their theology—Mrs Falconer comes before us divided, and 
much-suffering. She has had a favourite son, who has become 
a prodigal and a wanderer, and she has almost lost hope of his 

vation, and trembles for fear that she may some day hear of 
his death as a reprobate. Mr MacDonald treats her struggles 
from first to last with such a constant sense of some intellectual 
incongruity in them, that we think it is scarcely possible he 
could have described them as he has done, had he really entered 
dramatically into the pain of her experiences ; and we maintain 
that this was the one condition which could have justified their 





* So Mr MacDonald sneers at the Pilgrim’s Progress, and ridicules the 
theological element in it. Perhaps no man of any celebrity as a writer has 
less right to do so, save on the ground of seeing in another your own faults 
objectified. Indeed, ’tis ng strange that Mr MacDonald never thought of 
the overruling theological element in his own books, where certainly it has 
less business than in the Pilgrim ; but it is not yet time to dispense with the 


prayer, 
‘* Oh! would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oorsels as ithers see us.” 
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being legitimately made subject of art. That this-has not been 
the case, we think we could establish from various circum- 
stances beside the instances we shall proceed to adduce ; but 
there is a great deal in the cunning manner in which Mr 
MacDonald tries to e te the natural nobility of her 
character, in order that er severity and her defects may be 
laid on the shoulders of her creed. Mr MacDonald, of course, 
means us to regard Mrs Falconer as being what she was, so far 
as she was good and noble, in spite of her theology ; but it is 
surpassing strange, considering the lessons Mr MacDonald has 
to teach us, that he should not bave found a heroine who 
should have consistently shewn forth all these lofty qualities 
without ever having been troubled by metaphysical Calvinism. 
Mr MacDonald might at least have dealt honestly by such an 
one, and not needed to drag out what was deepest and most 
sacred into the common light of day, to make the Philistines 
sport. Let those who have thought enough to discriminate 
between what is true and false in the following prayer, and 
heart enough to feel the infinite depths of despair which it tells 
of, say whether or not it stands in its proper pleen, and whether 
or not there has not been interjected into 1t a wholly unreal, 
false, and subjective note, which casts over it all a most un- 
healthy, humorous shimmer:— 


‘‘ The household retired very early—earlier on Saturday night in 
reparation for the Sabbath, and by ten o’clock every one was in bed. 
Robert had lain down in his clothes, waiting till such time as he might 
hope that his grandmother was asleep, impatient both to ease Shargar’s 
hunger, and to get to sleep himself. Several times he got up, resolved 
to make his attempt ; but as often his courage failed, and he lay down 
again, sure that grannie could not be asleep yet. But when the 
clock beside him struck eleven, he could bear it no longer, and rose 
to do his endeavour. 

“‘ Opening the door of the closet very softly, he crept upon his 
hands and knees into the middle of the parlour, feeling very much like 
a thief, as, indeed, in a measure he was, though from a blameless 
motive. There he was arrested and fixed with terror; for a deep 
sigh came from grannie’s bed, followed by the voice of words. He 
thought at first she had heard him, but he scon found that he was 
mistaken. Still, the fear of discovery held him there on all-fours, 
while she went on. A dull red gleam, faint and dull, from the embers 
of the fire, was the sole light in the room. Everything so common 
to his eyes in the daylight seemed now strange and eerie in the dying 
coals, and at what appeared to the boy the unearthly hour of the 
night. 

‘* He felt that he ought not to listen to grannie, but the terror of 
being discovered kept him fixed where he was. - 

***Och hone! och hone!’ said grannie, from the bed. ‘I’ve a 
sair, sair hert. I've a sair hert i’ my breist, O Lord! thou knowest. 
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My ain Anerew! To think o’ my bairnie that I carriet i? my ain 
body, that sookit my breists, and leuch i’ my face—to think o’ ‘im 
turnin’ reprobate! O Lord! culdna he be eleckit yet? Is there 
nae turnin’ o’ thy decrees? Na, na; that wadna do at a’. But 
while there’s life there’s houp. But wha kens whether he be alive or 
no? Naebody can tell. Glaidly wadI luk upon ’s deid face gin I 
culd believe that his sowl wasna amang the lost. But eh! the tor- 
ments o’ that place! and the reik that gangs up for ever an’ ever, 
smorin’ the stars! And my Anerew doon i’ the hert o’ ’t cryin’! And 
me no able to win till him! O Lord! I canna say thy will be done. 
But dinna lay 't to my chairge ; for gin ye was a mither yersel’, ye 
wadna pit him there. O Lord! I’m very ill-fashioned. I beg yer 
pardon. I’mnear oot o’ my min.’ Forgie me, O Lord! for I hardly 
ken what I’m sayin’. He was my ain babe, my ain Anerew, and ye 
gae him to me yersel’, And noo he’s for the finger o’ scorn to pint 
at ; an ootcast and a wan’erer frae his ain country, and daurna come 
within sicht o’ ’t for them ’at wad tak’ the law o’’m. An’ it’s a’ 
drink—drink an’ ill company! He wad hae dune weel eneuch gin 
they wad only hae latten him be. What for maun men be aye drink- 
drinkin’ at something or ither? J never want it. Eh! gin I war as 
young as whan he was born, I wad be up an’ awa’ this verra nicht to 
luik for him. But it’s no use me tryin’ ’t. O God! ance mair I 
pray thee to turn him frae the error o’’s ways afore he goes hence 
an’ isna more. And O dinna lat Robert gang after him, as he’s like 
eneuch to do. Gie me grace to haud him ticht, that he may be to 
the praise .o’ thy glory for ever an’ ever. Amen.’ 

‘* Whether it was that the weary woman here fell asleep, or was too 
tired to speak aloud, Robert heard no more, though he remained there 


frozen with horror for some minutes after his grandmother had 
ceased.” 


It would have been well, perhaps, if Mr Macdonald had 
acted a little more consistently on the instinct which he tells 
us kept Robert Falconer from saying a word to Shargar of his 
vision of the angel. 

We maintain that Mr MacDonald, though making use of 
this passage with clear consciousness of appeal to the intellect, 
and not to the heart and imagination, has done serious wrong 
to all genuine and earnest Calvinists, and not less to his own in- 
genuous nobleness. For, first, there is a condescension to a cer- 
tain realism, which is alien to the general mode of treatment 
adopted by Mr MacDonald, and which has the effect, not 
owing directly to the nature of the passage itself but rather to 
its setting, of exciting the ludicrous, The contradiction which 
the author sees between the intellectual and the emotional 
elements of Mrs Falconer’s life at such a crisis, and which she 
would herself have been the very last to see, is here cunningly 
“conveyed” into her own words,-and the result is a mere 
travesty, where sincere dramatic treatment, by giving scope 
for the imagination, would have been eminently pathetic. 
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And, in the second place, and flowing from this, words are 
heaped upon words in a series of broken-backed, limping con- 
trasts, so artificially, and, at the same time, so effectively, that 
the sentences, in point of construction and relation, remind one 
of the soliliquy of some comic serving-maid in a quandary 
about 4 > her master, on the boards of the Lyceum 
Theatre. th have been constructed for the same object,—to 
win a point with the intellect and the risible faculties. 

The truth of what we have said might easily be —— 
tested by giving the book to, say, six different persons wit 
different tendencies, beliefs, sympathies, and modes of thought. 
Did the work, and such passages in it as that we have extracted, 
appeal dramatically to the heart and imagination, we might 
expect that they would be affected very much in the same 
way; for all men are human, and must perforce answer with 
that which is human in them, when once it is rightly appealed 
to. The artistic spirit is ever the rod which makes the water 
flow from the rock of human hearts. There is no difference of 
opinion whether we should pity Ophelia or not when she 
comes on the stage with her flowers—her rosemary, her 
lavender, her rue,—and sings her snatches of song as she dis- 
tributes them to those about her. There is no doubt as to 
how we should feel when Marguerite in the prison upbraids 
Faust, by words that come, like streaks of lightning through 
clefts in the clouds that darken the sky of her being—her 
reason. But we venture to assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion on the experiment being fairly tried, that this passage 
would not so affect your half-dozen persons, nor affect two 
of them in the same way. A Calvinist would probably 
throw the book from him, with a lively feeling that he had 
been insulted, or little better. Your witty, easy person of the 
world, would enjoy its point, and what he would choose to call 
its motif. Your Arminian would hitch with a slightly uneasy 
feeling that he might be transfixed on the very next page. 
Your Maurician would chuckle as though he had gained a vic- 
tory ; your Comtist would probably smile quietly at the whole 
matter ; and your Goethist would laugh loudly at the subjec- 
tivity of the artist.* Now, we maintain that Mrs Falconer’s 
situation, in its tragic despondency and earnest consuming 
desire, flooding the whole being with exquisite pain, ought to 





* The same thing has to be said of the main elements in ‘“‘ David Elgin- 
brod "—the Calvinism and the mesmerism. Of the latter, there would be 
many opinions. The old would shake their heads and say nothing; the young 
man who had been at a séance would,volubly defend it; the young sensible 
lady would puzzle him by questions ; while, doubtless, the blockheads whose 


brains have all gone to passes and counter-passes, would look upon it as a 
conclusive testimony in their behalf. 
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have so withdrawn mere intellectual di , as to have 
yielded the same effect as in the cases of ia and Mar- 


erite. 

And, let it be remarked here, that each of our six supposititious 
individuals would be right in so far as he acted upon sincere 
convictions; but little as we would sympathise with the 
Goethist, he was most essentially in the right. Mr MacDonald 
has so entirely failed to observe the line which must ever sepa- 
rate mere autobiographic cross-lights from the pathos of true 
dramatic colouring, that, notwithstanding his revolt, he so 
identifies himself with his characters, that he must share the 
injustice they are certain to receive at the hands of a large 
class of his readers. His nature is too fine ; his sympathies 
are too deep and genuine ; and his convictions are too thorough 
and earnest for such pictures or soliliquies as those to which 
we have just referred, to have the effect he calculates even 
with those who will most enjoy his intellectual subtlety and 
admire his humour, They will appreciate the originality and 
artistic flavour of his nose 4 while they wholly fail to see the 
fine side of the characters which, as in Mrs Falconer, gives the 
deepest tone and relief to the whole picture; and that side 
also, let us add, which induced Mr MacDonald to make them 
his heroes and his heroines. Mr MacDonald’s worst mistakes 
spring out of an over-generosity, caused, we think, by want of 
knowledge of men as they are (another form, too, in which he 
shakes the earth from the roots of his flowers), which leads 
him to suppose his readers will follow him to the summit, be- 
cause he sacrifices something to please them at the outset of the 
way. Nay, it is not impossible that, in the cases of many, the last 
result of Mr MacDonald’s sentimental optimism, may be a vicious 
antinomian —— leading at last to a destruction of those 
sweet regards of family and the rest, of which Mr MacDonald 
would be more jealous than most men. Scotchmen, at all 
events, ought not to forget that they owe much to the theo- 
logy of Geneva, directly and indirectly, and both as regards 
the civil liberty and the religious sobriety and clearness that 
have done so much to form their character ; and its most pre- 
cious elements are precisely those most likely to be made sub- 
jects of humour to people who don’t understand it, or care to 
do so. We confess that when we think of a pure, a noble 
nature—such as we know for certain Mr MacDonald's to be— 
becoming a medium for translating the very influences which 
have gone to form him, and make him what he is, into subjects 
of entertainment for empty thoughtless people, and for cynical 
wiseacres, we mourn within ourselves at the possibility of dan- 
gerous and irreparable results, which Mr MacDonald as deeply 
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as any one would regret, arising from such a mode of fictional 
treatment. 

Not that we object either in the abstract to the most sacred 
of human experiences being made subject of art. “ Art, freely 
and disinterestedly, co-operates with all that is noble and ex- 
alted ;” and when such experiences have been the spring and 
guiding elements in the highest forms of human character, it 
is essential to the faithful treatment of certain periods that 
these should have their place. But certain things we have 
hinted are imperatively required of the artist before he can be 
made free of this sphere—before he is privileged to draw aside 
the veil and reveal to us this inmost and deepest, this sanc- 
tuary of the human heart. 

But there is no need for our searching after proof of our 
assertions in indirect expressions professedly dramatic in form. 
Mr MacDonald himself plentifully provides us with these ready 


to hand. Thus he writes, in a half-apologetic manner, of poor 
Mrs Falconer :— 


‘**O mother’s heart | traer than that under Genevan gown! if thou 
wouldst read with thy own large light, instead of the glimmer from 
the phosphorescent brains of theologians, thou mightest even be able 
to understand such a simple word as that of the Saviour, when, wish- 
ing his disciples to know that he had a nearer regard for them as his 
brethren, in holier danger than those who had not yet partaken of his 
light, and therefore was praying for them not merely as human beings, 
but as the human beings they were, he said to his Father in their 
hearing : ‘I pray not for the world, but for them,’—not for the world 
now, but for them—a meaningless utterance, if he never prayed for 
the world ; a word of small meaning, if it was not his very wont and 
custom to pray for the world—for men as men. Lord Christ! not 
alone from the pains of hell, or of conscience—not from the outer dark- 
ness of self and all that is mean and poor and low, do we fly to thee; 
but from the anger that arises within us at the wretched words spoken in 
thy name, at the deyradation of thee and of thy father in the mouths of 
those that claim especially to have found thee, do we seek thy feet. Pray 
thou for them also, for they know not what they do.” 


In such sentences as these Mr MacDonald points the charge 
we have raised with fatallest force against himself. Some of 
the words with which he ends his “ Unspoken Sermons ” dove- 
tail in with these so sharply, that the most liberal interpreta- 
tion, by the attempt to read something dramatic between the 
lines, is of no avail to excuse what we cannot help thinking a 
tinge of religious self-sufficiency—half-sister of Pharisaism. 
And here let it be understood we speak not of the correctness 
of Mr MacDonald’s theology ; for, in an artistic point of view, 
the work had been in the same way false, although the 
opinions had been reversed. We cite the conclusion of the 
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sermon on “ Unbelief,” which has its own significant relation 
to the passage above quoted :— 


“Ab, Lord! be Thou in all our being ; as not in the Sundays of 
our time alone, so not in the chambers of our hearts alone. We dare 
not think that Thou canst not, carest not ; that some things are not 
for Thy beholding, some questions not to be asked of Thee. For 
are we not all Thine—utterly Thine? That which a man speaks not 
to his fellow, we speak to Thee. Our very passions we hold up to 
Thee, and say, ‘Behold, Lord! Think about us; for thus Thou 
hast made us.’ . . . It may be we could not understand it yet, even if 
Thou didst speak it ‘ with most miraculous organ.’ But Thou shalt 
at least find faith in the earth, O Lord, if Thou comest to look for it 
now—the faith of ignorant but hoping children, who know that they 
do not know, and believe that Thou knowest. And for our brothers 
and sisters, who cleave to what they call Thy word, thinking to please 
Thee so, they are in Thy holy safe hands, who hast taught us that ‘ who- 
soever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him ;’ though ‘ unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven.’ ””—P. 55. 


There are many other ways in which these opinions or pre- 
judices,—for they are either according to the point of view of 
the reader,—affect Mr MacDonald’s work, and one of these we 
must at least indicate. ‘Towards some of the best and noblest 
men this earth has seen, Mr MacDonald behaves as though 
they had done him some grievous personal wrong ; we refer, of 
course, to such men as Matthew Henry, Boston, Bunyan, 
and Doddridge; and we ask Mr MacDonald’s admirers to 
cite a single passage wherein he has referred to these men 
without having spoken harshly and contemptuously of them. 
But the indulgence in such personal feeling in fiction brings 
its own penalty; and in Mr MacDonald’s case in this way, 
that all his satiric representations of religious affectation 
and pretension fail of effect with those who read him care- 
fully, simply because he has already gratuitously treated with 
as much severity and force of caricature, those whose opinions 
may have been wrong, but whose sincerity was never so much 
as doubted. In “Guild Court,” we have in Mrs Worboise a 
specimen of the good woman, the invalid, who is divorced from 
ail real human sympathies, has grown cold and abstracted, yet 
has great force of self-control, and a certain grim stony patience. 
All the sweetness of life has gone out of her; but she keeps 
her soul in a sort of activity - the galvanic action of some 
set phrases which are always in request; especially when 
the Rev. Mr Simon of St Solomon's makes his appearance, a 
gentleman who is a mere caricature of an evangelical clergy- 
man, and who is in every way fit to be the adviser of such an 
invalid, and to confirm her disease of spiritual mesmerism, 
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We know from the first that it is simply impossible Mr Mac- 
Donald should treat such characters justly, because he has 
shewn himself so lamentably deficient in sympathy for far 
nobler types ; unless it might be, indeed, that Mr MacDonald’s 
ideal characters will draw his dramatic regard, when real men 
and women will fail to do so, a point which, should he even 
succeed in it, would yet only shew the more forcibly most 
lamentable defects elsewhere. 

Mr MacDonald, unlike most men of fine nature and great 
power, is not in the least concerned or careful to overcome or 
to conceal his own prejudices. He rather nurses and parades 
them. In some of Anis lighter efforts, where scope was scarcely 
allowed for the systematic development of opinions, as in 
“David Elginbrod,” and “Alec Forbes,” and “Robert Fal- 
coner,” he has yet found freest verge for indulging in his lesser 
dislikes. If one work of this kind had sufficed him to “rid 
his bosom of the perilous stuff,” we should have felt pleased 
rather than otherwise ; but instead, the old book becomes only 
a sort of quarry out of which bits of dangerous cement are to 
be dug for all forthcoming ones. We said of “ Adela Cath- 
cart,” that it had a significance in this respect ; and Mr Mac- 
Donald in each fresh work is doing his best to increase this 
significance and to bring it into prominence. Mr MacDonald, 
it would seem, is no great friend of the old regime, he does not 
like ladies of the old-fashioned, stately, cynical, moral school 
to which Mrs Cathcart belongs, nor is he partial to old school 
doctors, like Dr Wade, nor old school parsons, like Mr Ven- 
ables. These people may have some redeeming points, and per- 
haps we, being like Mr MacDonald too ready to pass these out of 
view, need to have them put before us to assist us to do such 
characters bare justice. But Mr MacDonald has other aims, 
and these, even at Christmas time, are not to make us more 
tolerant, and charitable, and hopeful; and although we have 
a very fine semi-mystical discourse in church about the 
heavenly child, we find that Mr MacDonald's alter ego, Mr 
Smith, can scarcely be civil to Mrs Cathcart, cannot even let 
old Mr Venables read the service without trying to make us 
scorn and dislike him, because “ his voice and manner were far 
more memorial of departed dinners than of joys to come.” He 
loves above all to get out his grudge at the clergy, which he 
repeats with wearisome sameness. 

But it must not be supposed, because we have been com- 
pelled to pass these strictures on Mr MacDonald, that we 
are blind to his peculiar excellences as a writer of prose fiction. 
We believe the pictures of the —- grocer Bruce in “ Alec 
Forbes,” of sceptical Thomas Weir in the “Annals,” and of 
Betty in “ Robert Falconer,” are so real and sharply lined, that 
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they would have made any man’s fortune, had they only been 
set in a sphere untainted by morbid influences, of which the 
public are half unconsciously but not the less justly, impatient 
and intolerant. For clearness of picture, for wealth of illus- 
tration, and even occasional force of character-painting, Mr 
MacDonald is hardly surpassed by any of our living writers. 
His great defects are want of concentration and that self- 
balancing skill, which come of the natural faculty to cope with 
the mysterious movement and tendency of real life ; and, 
therefore, he has recourse to artificial expedients, sometimes 
occult, sometimes arbitrary and scientific, which destroy all 
— or dramatic unity. Many of the pictures in “ David 
lginbrod,” and some of those in “ Robert Falconer,” beside 
Betty the old servant, are certainly worthy of a better setting than 
the false and subjective atmosphere of a one-sided theological 
discussion. There are one or two of Mr MacDonald’s pictures, 
which, in their quiet homeliness, quaint repose, and shrewd 
pawkiness of dialogue, are almost unmatched in Scottish; for 
Scott’s excellence, it must be admitted, lay in sustained and 
consistent calmness of delineation, rather than in brilliancy of 
while with Mr MacDonald it is just the very opposite. 
ine passages so crowd upon us, that we must not yield to the 
temptation to quote. . 
Mr MacDonald is far more fortunate in his dealings with 
ne fairies‘than he has ever been in his dealings with ordinary 
men and women. “Phantastes,” the “Light Princess,” and 
the “ Fairy Fleet,” are the most perfect things of the sort in 
the language. Here we are at once transported into a wholly 
ideal world, where nature is a great mummer, and where every 
object has thoughts and sympathies of its own, and may step 
forth before us at any moment a rational conscious creature. 
It is in this field that Mr MacDonald has won bis chief vic- 
tories ; and we can only recommend any of our readers who 
have not already perused these tales, more especially “ Phan- 
tastes,” to procure them the first time they have an idle after- 
noon, and we assure them of an enjoyment at once pure and 
profitable, and full of lofty lessons. 

Indeed, the consciousness of strength on this ground has 
often tempted Mr MacDonald to carry a falsely informing 
lyrical element into his stories of real life, much to their loss, 
more especially that this was combined with a peculiar gene- 
rosity, which, in its “liberal interpretation,” did not always 
“hook truth to the most useful end.” Passion, the most 
human and the most interesting form of men’s experience, has 
really no place in Mr MacDonald’s scheme of life. Love isa 
soft diffused spiritual essence, without which our world were 
‘darker and less ethereal; but love never possesses anybody, 
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either man or woman, with Mr MacDonald. In this respect 
too, the flowers are plucked away from the earth, and their life 
is beautiful but sickly. The most common everyday objects 
and feelings are surrounded with a kind of magical unearthl 

glow, an over colouring and excessive sweetness of odour whic 

tends to pall upon the sense, and produce faintness. A story 
of real life may be “full of music as a Prospero’s island,” onl 

we take leave to say that it would be more true were inch 
music reserved for Prospero’s islands; since hard work-a-day 
people will certainly not recognise the picture as that of their 
world, and will tell. you, as they shake their heads, that the 
strain may be very fine, but that they never hear such an one 
as they pass along the barren ways of life. Tom Worboise 
may be so intent upon his trousers, that he- never sees the 
beauty of the sky and the clouds above him ; but Tom for all 
that might get to his office in time, and do his work well, if 
he would only make up his mind toit. The rapture with the 
sky might unfit him for it just as well as the conceit in dress. 


Il. Mr MacDonald’s chief claim as a poet is based upon his 
“Within and Without”—a work of singular beauty, with 
singular hints of power, and as singular defects. Though 
dramatic in form, it is really lyrical in spirit, with an under 
current of mysticism running through it, which may have 
recommended it to a certain class, but which must have con- 
siderably affected its success, at least as publishers view suc- 
cess. Julian, the chief character, is a renegade monk, who, in 
his revolt against the restraints of dogmatic teaching and 
monkish discipline,—in his mysticism, and his intense and 
concentrated but narrow affections, which, like violin strings, 
snap sometimes through their very fineness, reminds us so much 
of Mr MacDonald himself, that we cannot help regarding the 
character as being little else than the author, who, having 
assumed a mask, throws himself forward into a new set of cir- 
cumstances that he may preach the more effectively. And 
here again we may note in passing the penalty which the self- 
conscious artist pays. Instead of creating unity through variety 
of character. and circumstances, he only betrays the more 
powerfully, with each fresh work, a sameness of purpose and 
defect of sympathy. It is quite true, however, that in “ Within 
and Without ” Mr MacDonald has shewn, more than elsewhere 
in his poetry, the desire to secure human interest, by dealing 
with those elements of passion which in a sense sublimate all 
they touch, and, in doing so, give the awful brooding unity of 
tragedy ; but these elements with Mr MacDonald are so con- 
stantly reflected through a medium of mystical philosophy, 
that they never burn through upon us with the terrible inten- 
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sity they always have in life itself. It isas if, when schoolboys, 
we had tried to concentrate the sun’s rays to burning heat 
through a dim or opaque medium. In “ Within and Without,” 
the Sevuitiey speeches of the other characters are a mere 
setting for the soliliquisings of Julian, and these derive their 
interest, not from broad human elements, but from the views 
of life and of truth they contain. Opinion in them, too, is 
more than life, and dogma more than dramatictruth. Indeed, 
the most superficial cutting from Julian’s speeches would 
almost exhaust Mr MacDonald’s theological theories as most 
lately announced. Let us try at once to give the gist of the 
book and establish this point. 


*“ And now the day draws nigh when Christ was born ; 
The day that shewed how like to God himself 
Man had been made, since God could be revealed 
By one that was a man with men.” . . .—(P. 71.) 


“ And thou, my child, God’s little daughter, drest 
In human clothes, that light may thus be clad 
In shining, so to reach my human eyes ; 

Come as a little Christ from heaven to earth, 
To call me father, that ny soul may know 
What father means, and turn its eye to God! 
Sometimes I feel when thou dost cling to me, 
How all unfit this heart of mine to have 

The guardianship of a bright thing like thee 
Come to entice, allure me back to God 

-By flitting round me, gleaming of thy home, 
And radiating of thy purity— 

Into my stained heart ; which unto thee 
Shall ever shew the father, answering 

The divine childhood dwelling in thine eyes.” . . .—(P. 74.) 


Here we have the germ of the sermon, “The Child in the 
Midst : — 


“TI must go forth and do my daily work. 
I thank thee, God, that it is hard sometimes 
To do my daily labour; for, of old, 
When men were poor, and could not bring thee much, 
A turtle-dove was all that thou didst ask. 
And so in poverty, and with a heart 
Oppressed with heaviness, I try to do 
My day’s work well to thee,—my offering.” . . .—(P. 88.) 


* Jesus said, 

His followers should have a hundredfold 

Of earth’s most precious things, with suffering.— 

In all the labourings of a weary spirit 

I have been blessed with gleams of glorious things. 
Time 

Is God’s, and all its miracles are his ; 

And in the future he o’ertakes the past, 

Which was a prophecy of times to come. . . . 

Now the Divine descends pervading all. 

Earth is no more a banishment from heaven ; 

But a lone field among the distant hills, 

Well ploughed and sown, whence corn is gathered home. 
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Now do we feel the holy mystery 


That permeates all being ; all is God's ; 

And my poor life is terribly sublime 

Whene’er I look, I am alone in God, 

As this round world within embracing space ; 

Behind, before, begin and end in him: 

So all beginnings and all ends are hid: 

And he is hid in me, and I in him.” . . .—(Pp. 101, 102.) 


“ Love me, beloved: Hades and death 
Shall vanish away like a frosty breath.” —(P, 111.) 

“Within and Without,” however, has some merits, which 
may well atone for many faults. There are in it fine, far- 
reaching thoughts, vague, wayward fancies, and some beautiful 
specimens of English, so beautiful, indeed, as almost to force 
us to the conclusion that Mr MacDonald was then more defer- 
ential to the highest models than he has been lately. We 
must confess, however, that here and there we do meet with 
traces of that affected simplicity which has become excessive in 
later poetical attempts,and from which “The Disciple” and “The 
Songs of the Seasons ” are not wholly free. Mr MacDonald is 
not successful in holding close to the simple pathos of homel 
story. He is ever drawing in romance to his aid. “The 
Hidden Life” being pastoral and homely, we therefore need not 
expect much from it. It is the story of a youth, eminentl 
high-minded and gifted yet content to work the humble wor 
his father had done before him, dazzled by the beauty of one 
set in a higher sphere. Fading away ere he had tasted the 
joy of manhood, he has never “told his love,” though, like 
Tennyson’s Elaine, he sends a letter, writ with his dying hand, 
to her whom, in his life, he had worshipped as a Parsee the sun. 
There is a deal of the mystical and indefinite here, too, but 
the young poet sees some things clearly enough, and sets 
down a practical thought now and again with creditable sim- 
plicity and directness. One passage, on the duty of the indi- 
vidual in his own special sphere, is very fine. But by far the 
best things in “ The Hidden Life,” as in “ Within and Without,” 
are the lyrics with which Mr MacDonald has besprinkled the 
blank verse. Here is one in good lowland Scotch, of which we 
can say, as the Lady Gertrude says of a beautiful ballad in 
“Within and Without,’—* Its ghost walks up and down within 
my head ” :— 

“ Greetna, father, that I’m gaein’, 
For fu’ weel ye ken the gaet ; 
I’ the winter corn ye’re sawin, 
I’ the hairst again ye ha’et. 
« I’m gaein hame to see my mither,— 
She'U be weel acquant or this ; 


Sair we'll muse at ane anither 
’Tween the auld word an’ new kiss. 
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“ Love I’m doubtin’ will be seanty 

Roun ye baith when I’m awa; 

But the kirk has happin’ plenty 
Close aside me for you twa. 


“ An’ aboon there's room for mony, 
’Twas na made for ane or twa ; 
But it grew for a’ an’ ony, 
Countin’ love the best ava. 


“ Here, aneath, I ca’ ye father : 
Auld names we'll nor tyne nor spare, 
A’ my sonship I maun gather, 
For the Son is king up there. 


“ Greetna, father, that I’m gaein’ ; 
For ye ken fu’ weel the gaet ; 
Here in winter cast yer’e sawin, 

There in hairst again ye ha’et. 

There is true dramatic simplicity in this droplet of song ; 
the highest suggestions being attained by the use of the com- 
monest phrases, the beauty of the poet soul playing about 
them, like the halo round the moon in a troubled heaven, 
And here, too, Mr MacDonald, in the fourth verse, has enforced 
his views of restoration to the full extent allowable within the 
limits of art,—that is, he appeals indirectly on its behalf to the 
imagination and the deeper instincts; whereas in his more 
recent books, as we have seen, he opposes instinct and ima- 
gination to the intellect, and completely destroys the created 
element in his work. 

The “Sea-shore Story” has the same fault as “ Within and 
Without,” it is in no sense dramatic, although there are some 
very fine lines in it ; as indeed there cannot but be in any 
poem of Mr MacDonald’s ; for he seems to live in an atmo- 
sphere of music, with which he invests everything he touches, 
and which forms the essentially lyrical basis of his nature. 

The one defect of Mr MacDonald’s poems, broadly speaking, 
is want of concentration—a fatal want, which, as we have seen, 
has even marred some of his finest prose passages. Of the 
winged words which smite home, and, like lightning, leave the 
atmosphere of the mind both of writer and reader clear and 
recipient, he has scarce a trace; everything is diluted, and 
polished away into a certain thinness of language, which rests 
upon a peculiar baldness of thought. This, however, is not a 
baldness of sterility so much as of elevation and cold purity of 
life, the diffuse riches of colour occasionally met, being like 
what is witnessed in walking over the sun-stricken prism- 
like ice of the glacier. There is, notwithstanding all Mr 
MacDonald’s abstract sympathies, a lofty mountain-like seclu- 
sion, where beautiful ideas, like fairies, come and go with the 
wild winds, and where morbid fancies readily take shape to 
eye and ear, Mr MacDonald’s sympathies seem ever to glim- 
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mer off softly (we had almost said weakly), from things them- 
selves to some abstract shadow of them, reminding us of dim 
sunlight in a land of snow and mist, ever tending to illumine 
into fantastic glory, icy crystals and common trees; while, 
however, it confuses the vision, and the fancy, left free, creates 
spectral shapes out of very ordinary objects. His feelings are 
cloudy mediums through which all bis intellectual perceptions 
are reflected ; and in the reflection they lose nearly all their 
definiteness and force. There seems to be on his part, as in very 
finely strung women, a positive incapacity to separate these, and 
view either apart ; so that in his poetry we constantly feel the 
possibility of the same defect as arises from the intrusion and 
the sense of such semi-logical contradictions as disturb and 
break up the stream of his prose, like sharp stones in mid- 
channel. He is a slave to his intellect, and yet his intellect is 
a slave, now to his feelings and now to his fancies. Though 
Mr MacDonald’s culture has taught him tolerance to persons, 
he is constantly in an attitude of battle against certain ideas, 
to tilt with which he is as forward as Don Quixote. In all 
this, in his egotism, in his sympathy with morbid, abnormal, 
and superstitious frames of mind, and in his sweet, subtle 
cloudiness at once of thought and language, we think he is 
Celtic, and we are of opinion, moreover, that all this is specially 
reflected in his poetry, in its sweetness, its vagueness, its mourn- 
ful mystery, its aspiration and its want of strongly marked 
character and incident. 


III. Seeing the amalgam of theological opinion which clearly 
and consciously underlies all Mr MacDonald’s productions, the 
question may not unreasonably be asked, why we did not treat 
of him in that aspect first. We declined doing so, partly in 
deference to Mr MacDonald’s own prejudice against theologians, 
with whom he would scorn to be ranked ; and partly because 
in treating of him as novelist and poet, we have implicitly 
signified our estimate of his theology. A few words, however, 
as to some of the tendencies of his teaching may not be out of 

lace here, the more that some of these tendencies are such as 

r MacDonald, were he once alive to them, would himself be 
the very last man to look on with favour. 

In the first place, then, Mr MacDonald labours under a great 
hallucination in supposing that the freeing of men from the 
domination of all dogmatic beliefs would necessarily impart to 
them higher impulses, and lead them to purer forms of life. And 
here the general bearing of his novels is at war with his opinion 
and his chief object. In Mrs Falconer, for instance, we have 
along with a somewhat narrow constrained intellectual percep- 
tion of things, the tenderest and beautifullest disposition of 
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heart ; and these, since they exist in her without any sense of 
the incongruity Mr MacDonald sees in them, may be assumed 
to have some real relation to each other. In other words, the 
unconscious elements of character Mr MacDonald so admires, 
must have been influenced to a greater or less extent by the 
intellectual beliefs he sneers at, and the result is that Mr 
MacDonald places himself on the horns of a dilemma. For, if 
the types of character formed under a genuine and earnest 
belief in such forms of truth, are so noble and beautiful as to 
be incessantly captivating Mr MacDonald in spite of his pre- 
judices, is it reasonable to exclude these same beliefs from 
having any real influence in the formation of the character ? 
and if, on the other hand, it is held that these had really no 
effect upon those deeper and unconscious elements of life, does 
it not look as though Mr MacDonald, like Don Quixote, rushes 
at unoffending windmills? We do not think it unreasonable 
to trace at least one of the roots of Mrs Falconer’s noble cha- 
racter to her severe and earnest Calvinistic belief; and though 
Mr MacDonald sneers very complacently about the first article 
of her creed being “I believe in hell,” yet it may not be too 
much to point out to Mr MacDonald that there is much in 
God’s ways in nature and in providence as well as in the uni- 
versal instinct of mankind, not to speak of the Bible, which 
seems to point to some great fact of that kind. But we are of 
opinion that a broader generalisation might justify the state- 
ment we have just made; and as we do not wish to dogmatise, 
we will content ourselves with asking Mr MacDonald the ques- 
tion, “ Whether, in his opinion, the peoples of Europe who have 
generally accepted the Calvinistic theology, or those who have 
not accepted it, have on the whole produced the highest types 
of character?” We may, perhaps, seem in this to be forcing 
Mr MacDonald on personal and patriotic ground, since he 
himself belongs to a nation eminently Calvinistic, and was, we 
understand, brought up in a district pre-eminently so; but we 
cannot help this ; and have the less reluctance, as Mr MacDonald 
is not slow to confess special and personal opinions. 

Then, in the second place, Mr MacDonald is not very con- — 
sistent in that, while he revolts against all formal expressions 
of truth, he immediately sets about constructing certain forms 
of words, which are practically as narrow and exclusive as 
the dogmas they are meant to supersede ; because their first 
result is to minister to a self-sufficiency which is intolerant 
of all other views of truth, Mr MacDonald’s attitude is 
not negative, but active and propagandist ; he does not con- 
tent himself with a criticism of the old system, and an ex- 
posure of its weakness. He is vigorous in his efforts at recon- 
struction, and herein lies his radical inconsistency. His 
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“Unspoken Sermons” are as much a classification of beliefs 
as Calvin’s Institutes ; only they are a less satisfactory, because 
a less thorough and complete classification ; and the very fact 
of their appearance as a book, is an intimation of an intention 
on his part to make the classification dominant over the minds 
of others as far as possible. The need of a theology lies in the 
very fact of the necessity of men uniting together ; and the true 
reformer is certainly not the man who, while inspiring con- 
tempt for all formulas, reinstitutes a tyranny of general but 
loose and one-sided tertns. 

The radical defect of Mr MacDonald’s theology, springs, 
strangely enough, from the same element as mars his works as 
art. It is the constant setting of the individual intellect in 
opposition to the general need and instinct ; and the refusal to 
draw or to recognise any clear boundary line between the 
sphere of reason, and the sphere of feeling or sentiment. One 
is sometimes forced to the belief that Mr MacDonald, in a 
species of proud humility, consciously confuses those relations 
pertaining to the intellect, that his sentimental faith may 
have the opportunity of overleaping what ordinary people 
would pull up at, only, however, that the Knight, Faith, might 
seek surer counsel of the slower but safer Squire, Reason. All 
this we see illustrated in the sermon on the “Child in the 
Midst,” where the beautiful “humanities” of the interpreta- 
tion of the idea on the human side, are neutralised by the thin, 
vague, sentimental idealism of its applications to the divine. 
So also of the sermon on “The Unpardonable Sin,” where the 
great logical difficulty is passed out of view by the sentimental 
use of the phrase, “ Make little of sin,” in a connection the 
most misleading and unsatisfactory. If any one wishes to see 
how, with the school to which Mr MacDonald belongs, diffi- 
culties are dissipated by the thin glimmer of sentiment which, 
like sunlight upon snow, dazzles and blinds, instead of makin 
anything clear, we recommend him to read carefully that ser- 
mon on “The Unpardonable Sin.” 

In Mr MacDonald’s treatment of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and kindred questions, we see evils at work proceeding 
from the same source. The men of the new school have sur- 
prising liberality in one direction, but it is startling how little 
regard they have for those opinions which are admittedly safe- 
guards for those who cannot make critical inquiry the business 
of their lives. They would ruthlessly loose such from the one 
resting-place possible to them, and set them adrift on a wide 
sea of speculative difficulties. For such would be the inevitable 
result, were the ideas of Mr MacDonald tocommend themselves 
broadly to the less thoughtful classes of the community. With 
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him the Scriptures are not the Word of God, but only a word 
of God, which is to be interpreted and acted on only in the 
measure that it receives the seal of the individual consciousness, 
which has brought itself into harmony with the absolute will of 
God. Unfortunately, this complete harmonising of life with 
the inner law of things, is an end which can be attained but 
hy few ; and to the last it remains a matter of great difficulty 
with the crowd of even good, religious people, to definitely mark 
off in their experience what has been done in strict accordance 
with the law in harmony with which they are daily seeking to 
live. Hence the need of a clear objective rule of life, by which the 
actions of each day may be tested, without the least opening 
being left for any of that casuistical playing with conscience, into 
which some of the more mystical devotees themselves have 
fallen, with the last result of seeing no law, and reverencing 
none save the perverted shadow of the divine on their own 
minds, which only served to lead them into awful license. 
Such a rule is found in the Scriptures so long as they are 
accepted as the infallible revelation of God’s will, but once 
leave openings for qualification and exception, and their whole 
force in this direction is weakened with the very class who 
most need such a restrictive help,—an objective standard, in 
fact, has perished. 

Mr MacDonald in thus making way for the.enthronement of 
the individual consciousness over any objective rule of life, un- 
knowingly thrusts himself into company which he would pro- 
bably despise most heartily. He leaps over the logic fences of 
Fichte’s “Critik der allen Offenbarung,” to join hands with 
Lessing in his “ Erziehung des Menschengeschlecht.” Perhaps 
he would have loved the society of the former ; certainly he 
would have revolted at the cold scepticism and artistic selfish- 
ness of the latter. And yet the definite logical result of his 
ideas of revelation, is precisely the same as Lessing reached. 
For if the consciousness of the individual is the final test of 
truth, what is this but to annihilate at once miracle and 
inspiration in asserting that consciousness is the ultimate and 
absolute revelation of God in man, and that man would of 
himself have some time attained all that is revealed in the 
Scriptures, though perhaps he would have been slower in 
attaining it? This, we take it, is the direct logical result of 
Mr MacDonald’s notion of revelation, and we maintain that 
we do him no injustice in setting him, as we have done, by the 
side of Lessing. Thus the mystic and the rationalist do finally 
meet, when at length the cobweb distinctions between the 
“soul” and the “reason” get blown away, as they inevitably 
do, when either sort of free-thinking has found long enough 
practical scope and trial of itself, 
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We had intended to have said much more of Mr Mac- 
Donald as a theologian ; we believe we have indicated the out- 
standing weak points in his system. We hope that when Mr 
MacDonald sees right to enter once more on the field of theo- 
logy, we may have all his liberality of sentiment, his fine 
human sympathies and lofty aspiration, accompanied with 
greater clearness of thought and definiteness of view, and with 
less self-sufficient assumption of being the depositary of certain 
truths, which are common to all, as embodied in some of the 
very doctrines he revolts against. 

At the outset we intimated our deep respect and love for Mr 
MacDonald as a man: we will yield to none in our admiration 
of his genius, of his deep culture, his quick sympathies, his 
devout child-likeness of disposition, his subtle-thoughtedness, 
his lyrical sweetness, and his general loftiness of tone. Few 
men of our time have been truer to themselves, or have more 
consistently pursued a high object, alike through good report 
and ill report,—remaining devotedly faithful in dark days and 
bright days,—in the doubtful twilight of obscurity, and the 
still more trying glare of good fortune and public acknowledg- 
ment. The very loftiness of his ideal of the literary man, 
formed, as it has been, by intimate contact and communion 
with spirits like Novalis, Richter, and Boehme, has sometimes 
led him into narrowness and error ; and his perceptions of truth 
have been so intense and clear, while his convictions have bee 
so deep and all-absorbing, that he has wronged others less by 
lack of sympathy for them as men, than by defect of patience 
with them as thinkers, His revolt againt a systematic theo- 
logy, has led him into a field for which he is not well-fitted ; 
for the only effect of his books, so far as they are polemical, 
can only be to unsettle and perplex. Like all men of his 
school, he supplies little that is solid in place of the old well- 
worn planks he would sweep away, and on which many had 
found sure footing in the perilous passes of their lives. What 
of practical we do find in him, constantly glimmers off in a 
nimbus of fine thinking, in the overpowering brightness of 
which the individual features set within it lose all distinctness, 
and dazzle us the more the more earnestly we gaze, trying to 
trace out the expressive lines we love to look on. Mr Mac- 
Donald, it is true, never fails to lovingly present the Saviour to 
us, when he is concerned with religion ; but he veils him with 
something of a poetic mysticism, which, if it does not hide, at 
Jeast confuses, what we would like set forth with all possible 
clearness. 

But we really cannot help thinking that Mr MacDonald is 
short-sighted in his own despite. If, as he seems everywhere to 
hint, all the cold, bare, formal, old-fashioned theological beliefs 
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which, in our day, have still such hold, are, like clouds, to flee 
away before the softer sunlight of Mauricianism, where then 
will be the interest in his novels, and the points on which 
readers of fiction will lay hold? Were Mr Macdonald a greedy 
man—which we know he is not—his interest might be con- 
ceived in this regard to war with his sincere wish for theological 
reform : for we cannot help thinking that every new adherent 
gained to his opinions is a direct loss to his books ; since surely 
the sublime altitude to which the new theology is to raise men, is 
not to affect them, as Glaisher was affected in his balloon ascents 
by the rarified atmosphere, or as the mountain dew sometimes af- 
fects folks in the highlands of Mr MacDonald’s native country, 
—making them stupid, and causing them to assume a laughably 
unnecessary warlike air. In grave words, the attitude of op- 
position toward grand old forms of belief, which it is the end 
of Mr MacDonald’s books to produce, will surely be wholly out 
of place when these have become the shadows Mr MacDonald 
believes they will soon become, and, then, his novels must there- 
fore depend upon secondary and unconscious elements. In Mr 
MacDonald’s interest, we may express our belief that Calvinism’s 
lease of life is not yet quite out, so that bis books will not so 
very soon become as arrows aimed at no mark. 

We suppose there is little use in offering advice to a man 
like Mr.MacDonald. Yet a duty was laid upon us, to try and 
estimate his character and his works truly: our labour is done, 
not, we hope, without some profit. Contact with a fine spirit, 
in the hope of understanding it, and generously appreciating 
what is best in it, cannot but have good effects in widening 
our sympathies, and preparing us to accept much which might, 
at first glance, be enigmatic and repellent. It has over and 
over again been said, that affection is quickened by defect, and 
even by deformity, in the object of it. We love Mr MacDonald 
none the less when we are compelled, for the truth’s sake, to 
say, that the vessel of his genius, which is not of common clay, 
but of finest porcelain, is yet not without its crack, which, 
though it may perhaps render it the more precious to some, 
detracts from its value to the great mass. If in any of these 
words of ours we have caused him pain, being aimed at this 
rent in his armour, we can only hope he will pardon us when 
we say that this was not done without the remembrance of 
Richter’s remark about the shell-fish, which, pouring its juice 
over the wound, turns it into a pearl. Would his great defect 
were thus healed as only he himself can heal it ! 
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Art. VIL—<Spain in its Relation to the Reformation. 


HE Reformation was not only an era, it was the birth-day 
of eras. Europe cast off the dark ages like a worn-out 
garment. The human mind, escaping from its dungeon, 
mounted upwards like the eagle, and expatiated with delight 
in the new fields opened to it. New arts, new discoveries, new 
creations of genius, new states, all came to bless the world : 
but the basis on which all rested was a free conscience ; and 
the seed out of which a free conscience came, was the doctrine of 
“ Justification by grace.” That doctrine was the trumpet which 
summoned society from itstomb. “Luther,” said Duke George, 
“is spoiling all by his detestable doctrines ;’ and yet, these 
same detestable doctrines were the creative powers—the fiat 
which bade chaos depart, and the new heavens and the new 
earth stand forth. 

Happy had it been for the world if the whole of Europe had 
recognised the authority of this principle, and proceeded to re- 
construct its political constitutions upon it. We should have 
been spared three centuries of wars and revolutions, and by this 
time been far advanced into that happy moral era to which we 
give the name of the Millennium. But so it was not to be. 
Truth, like her Lord, must go from the cross to the throne. 
She must first shew her willingness to suffer, and her power to 
conquer, before the world will acknowledge her right to reign. 
All the great kingdoms of Europe remained on the side of the old 
principle, — calling for their swords, their prisons, and their 
stakes, they proclaimed themselves its champions, and the anta- 
gonists, even unto the death, of the new principle, out of which 
were coming the new times. In short, they elected to stand or 
fall by the old principle, that even which had created the dark 
ages, with all its institutions, religions, and monarchies. And 
now opened the greatest combat the world had ever seen. On 
the one side was the doctrine of the Bible, with none to fight 
for it but a few humble disciples, whose only weapons were the 
eloquence of their writings and sermons, and the yet more 
persuasive eloquence of their holy lives and heroic deaths. On 
the other side was arrayed the whole political and military 
power of Europe,—the thrones, statesmen, and armies of France, 
Italy, Spain, and the greater part of Germany. No contest like 
this had shaken the world since men were upon it ; and the 
three centuries over which this contest has ranged, are the most 

roductive in history,—just as those spots bear the richest 
nara on which contending armies have poured out their 
blood. We happen, at this moment, to have arrived at a well- 
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defined stage in this conflict, and can study it with the greater 
advantage. The last remaining kingdom in that confederated 
phalanx of kingdoms which, three centuries ago, enrolled them- 
selves as an army of defence to Rome, has just fallen—fallen 
as specially constituted for the upholding of the papacy ; and 
now, from the end of this war in a sort, we can look back to the 
beginning of it, and can see moreclearly the course it hasfollowed, 
the fruits already reaped from it, and the ends of Providence in 
permitting it so long to rage, and so fearfully to devastate the 
world,—that world which it is yet to enrich and to ennoble. 

In the confederacy of great Powers which, in the sixteenth 
century, banded themselves to crush the Reformation, by much 
the most prominent was Spain. It stood in the front. The 
possession of the imperial crown made Spain the representa- 
tive of Europe, in asort. For though, on the death of Charles 
V., the crown of the Caesars passed to his brother Ferdinand of 
Austria, the Spanish power was not thereby weakened, as an 
antagonist of Protestantism, but rather increased, by being 
parted into two great branches,—the eastern and the western. 
There had arisen no such empire since the days of old Rome ; 
and even Cesar attained not the lofty stature of the Spaniard. 
When we cast our eyes back into history, who but the Spaniard 
do we find bestriding the world, and filling it with his glory— 
alas ! also with his tyranny? Spain itself was but one in an 
assemblage .of realms which made up the Spanish monarchy. 
Her European dependencies were numerous. The fertile plains 
and vine-clad hills of Sicily and Naples were hers. The vast 
garden of Lombardy, which the Po waters and the Alps encircle, 
with its queenly cities and noble plantations of olive and mul- 
berry, was hers. The Low Countries were hers, with their 
canals, their cathedrals, and their stately towns, the hives of in- 
dustry or the seats of learning. But, as if Europe were too little 
for her, Spain stretched her sceptre across the great sea, and 
territories, ample and rich, in the new world, called her mis- 
tress. In short, the sun never set upon her dominions, which 
lay extended from the gates of the morning to those of the 
evening. Wealth poured in upon her on every side. The 
numerous countries that owned her sway, sent each whatever 
was most precious and most prized among its products, to 
stock her markets and replenish her treasuries. To Spain flowed 
the spices of Arabia, the drugs of Molucca, the diamonds of 
Borneo, the gold and silver of Mexico and Peru, the corn and 
silk of Lombardy, the wine of Naples, the rich fabrics worked 
on the looms of Bruges and Ghent, and the cutlery and curious 
weapons forged in the factories and wrought up in the work- 
shops of Leige and Namur. 


_ This great empire was served by numerous armies and mighty 
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fleets. Her soldiers were drawn from every nation ; they were 
excellently disciplined, hardy, brave, familiar with danger, and 
innured to every climate, from the burning tropics to the 
Arctic ice; they were led by commanders of consummate 
ability ; and they marched under a flag which had conquered 
on a hundred battle-fields. On earth there existed not, they 
believed, the foe which could withstand their assault. Such 
was the empire which headed the confederacy which rose up 
against the gospel at this crisis of the world. Its gigantic 
shadow darkened the earth, and its mailed hand was heavy 
enough to crush whatever it descended upon. 

At the centre of this empire, directing all its movements, 
was a man, small of stature and mean in appearance, but of 
iron will, of inflexible purpose, of demon-like malignity, and 
capable of the most sustained efforts to compass the one dark 
purpose of his soul—the extinction of Protestantism, to wit. 
Let us enter the gates of the Escurial. We pass on along cor- 
ridors, and through noble halls, and antechambers, whose doors 
open and close behind us. We penetrate at last into the 
innermost closet of this noble palace—this centre of an empire 
which embraces two hemispheres. There sits Philip II. Let 
us mark him well. His manner is haughty and cold. A mal- 
formation of the lower jaw gives a slight distortion to his fea- 
tures ; his visage is dreary and wrinkled ; his hair is white ; 
he is never seen to smile; and he seldom speaks. The table 
at which he sits groans beneath a pile of plans, maps, and re- 
ports from all the quarters of the globe. He is reading letters, 
or writing despatches. He is giving orders for the sailing of 
fleets, and the march of armies. He is arranging campaigns, 
planning battles and sieges, and ordering executions and 
assassinations. Nota muscle of his face moves, nor does his 
hand tremble, although he well knows that what he is tracing 
in ink on the sheet before him, bis armies will trace in blood 
on the face of Europe. It costs him but a few strokes of his 
pen and cities are razed, and hetacombs of human lives are 
offered up. At his palace gates wait mounted couriers to carry 
these fiats of destiny and doom to every part of the globe. In 
the midst of his labours, the hour of prayer arrives, and Philip 
exchanges the pen, with which he has been decreeing the 
slaughter and burning of thousands of his unoffending subjects, 
for a breviary and a roll of beads. Three times a day he goes 
to mass and prayers. It is almost the only relaxation he allows 
himself. 

From the cabinet of the tyrant,—out of the doors of which 
we have seen issuing a dismal procession of edicts, bearing 
war, confiscation, and death to all regions of the globe, 
even as the seer of Patmos saw the red horse, and the black 
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horse, and the pale horse, ride forth on their several errands of 
vengeance, when the apocalyptic seals were opened,—let us cast 
our eyes over Europe. On the other side of the Pyrenees, 
amid the mountains of the Tyrol, we see assembled the Council 
of Trent. The labours of the Fathers have a twofold object : 
the first is to codify the laws and doctrines of the Papacy, and 
to summarise them in the creed of Pius IV., to be in all time 
coming the faith of the Romanist. The second is to refute 
Protestantism, which they judged could be more effectually 
done by the sword of the Popish princes, than by the canons 
which they had compiled during the dreary sittings of eighteen 
years, from 1545-1563, and which they had so impregnably 
fortified, as they believed, with anathemas. Accordingly, in 
addition to the creed of Pope Pius 1V., the council bestowed 
one other boon on the world—the Catholic League, to wit. 
Philip I. of Spain, the man we have just seen toiling in his 
closet, was, as a matter of course, placed at the head of that 
enterprise; and the programme of its execution was, as we 
gather from a writing published soon thereafter by a secretary 
of Cardinal Boromeo, from the statements of Mezeray in his 
history of France, and, more lately, from the historical re- 
searches and discoveries of Mignet, Prescott, and Motley ; ar- 
ranged as follows :—Philip was to pick a quarrel with the Pro- 
testant King of Navarre, and march against him from Spain, 
while the Duke of Guise was to attack him from the side of 
France. Having put down Henry of Navarre and his fol- 
lowers, a work of easy accomplishment, as it was assumed it 
would prove, the Duke of Guise was to proclaim himself head 
of the Catholic faction in France, to declare a war of extermi- 
nation against the Huguenots, and cut off everything that 
breathed and that favoured Protestantism in that country. 
And lest the Protestants of Germany should bring succour to 
their French brethren, the Popish princes were to secure the 
frontiers of the kingdom while the war was raging. A diver- 
sion was to be made in Switzerland, by exciting the Popish 
cantons against the Protestant, and so kindling the flames of 
civil war amid the mountains of Helvetia. A terrible doom 
hung over that little city on the shores of the Leman, which 
the light of the Reformation had raised from its original 
obscurity to be the rival of Rome. Geneva was to be attacked 
by the Duke of Savoy, and every man, woman, and child in it, 
was to be put to the sword or drowned in the lake. Finally, a 
great and decisive blow was to be struck in Germany. The 
heresy was to be strangled in what had been its cradle. The 
Popish princes were to proclaim a crusade against the Luther- 
ans. Philip was to inundate the country with his legions; the 
Pope was to help with his benedictions, and as many golden 
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crowns as he could spare. And when, at last, there should not 
remain one disciple of Luther in all the Fatherland, the Popish 
powers would be able at their leisure to dealasthey listed with the 
outstanding Protestant countries of Europe. After this fashion 
was the Catholic League, with Philip at its head, to do its work. 
It was to do it once for all—once for ever. Not one Protes- 
tant was to be left, by voice or pen, to carry tidings to pos- 
terity. The Reformation was to perish from the memory of 
mankind. Every memorial and monument of it was to be swept 
from the earth. Darkness and the shadow of death was to cover 
it, that the ages to come might be as completely unaware that 
Reformation there was, as if Reformation there had never been. 
So did the framers of this league purpose and devise. He 
who sitteth in the heavens laughed, the Lord did hold them in 
derision. But it was not till the following age that He spoke 
to them in wrath, and vexed them in His sore displeasure. 
And not till the French Revolution of 1789 did He brake them 
with a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel. 

But we resume our narrative. The plan being arranged, 
the work was entered upon with terrible earnestness. A peace 
was concluded between the two great crowns, France and 
Spain, that Philip and Henry might be at leisure to concen- 
trate the whole strength of their kingdoms upon their common 
enemy—Protestantism. An instantaneous massacre, in all 
the countries of Christendom, was what had been agreed on; 
but Providence, by the death of the King of France, and the 
revolt of the Low Countries, compelled the conspirators to 
proceed more slowly. The league, instead of exploding in one 
sudden and summary tragedy, unrolled itself, year after year, 
in a dismal series of wars, massacres, persecutions, and horrors, 
forming the longest, bloodiest, and grandest episode in history. 
We contemplate, with mingled awe and admiration, with alter- 
nate horror and delight, and to the last age of time, men will 
contemplate with these feelings, that inexpressibly sublime 
drama, now enacted on the stage of Christendom, in which, 
with the darkness of brute ferocity and demon-like malignity, 
cruelty, and wickedness, there mingled the ineffable splendour 
of a patriotism and a virtue, an endurance, a fortitude, and a 
faith, such as perhaps no former age of the world had wit- 
nessed. 

A beginning was made in Spain, where the inquisition burst 
forth with fresh vigour. The inquisitors would sometimes con- 
demn to death, at a sitting, as many as eight hundred Protes- 
tants. Chained to stakes, and consuming in the flames, these 
victims were grateful sights to the population of the Spanish 
towns, who flocked in hundreds of thousands to feast their eyes on 
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their dying agonies. The monarch often graced the auto-da-fe 
with his presence. One day, a young noble of distinguished 
character and abilities, Carlos de Sessa, was passing before the 
king to the fire. “How can you thus look on,” said he to 
Philip, “and permit me to be burned?” “I would carry the 
wood to burn my own son,” replied the monarch, “were he as 
wicked as you.”* The same spectacles were at that time of 
almost weekly occurrence in Rome and the Italian towns. In 
France, the machiavellian policy which the queen dowager, 
Catherine de Medici, saw fit for some time to pursue, delayed 
or mitigated persecution for some years; but it came fearfully 
at last in the St Bartholomew massacre, and the long and 
bloody wars and massacres of the Guises. Geneva was 
attacked, as had been determined upon ; but God wonderfully 
“tose it. But it was in Germany, and especially in the 

w Countries, that this tempest burst in all its fury. There 
Philip found worthy ministers of his vengeance in the Duke of 
Alva and the “ Council of Blood.” Single victims, nay, whole 
hetacombs, could not appease his vast hate, which burned fiercer 
every day. He passed sentence of death upon the entire nations 
of Holland and Belgium. Had he cut the dykes, and sunk these 
countries at the bottom of the sea, the treatment would have 
been merciful compared with that which he adopted. It was 
not the waves which he let in, but something more terri- 
ble, even his savage soldiery and executioners. The Protes- 
tants of the Low Countries perished by hundreds of thousands, 
on the battle-field, and in the sack of cities. They were be- 
headed, burned, hanged, crucified, tortured, flayed alive, buried 
alive, hung up by the heels to linger out life in torment ; they 
were stripped naked to die of cold; they were tied in twos, 
back to back, and drowned like dogs. But we forbear farther 
the horrible recital. It is needless to add that art, industry, 
cultivation, all which adorned the Low Countries ceased to 
exist ; and an expanse of ruined towns, of untilled fields, and, 


in many places, of mouldering corpses, marked the spot where ° 


so lately had been the thriving, populous, happy Netherlands. 
Jurieu, in his “ Apologie pour la Reformation,” has given us a 
condensed picture of these horrors, which we shall quote. 
“When the Duke of Alva entered on his government of the 
Low countries, the King of Spain, upon a consultation with 
the inquisitors, put all the inhabitants of these countries under 
an interdict, declared their bodies and goods confiscated, found 
them guilty of treason, worthy of death, and fallen from all 
privileges ; so that, in atmoment, a great nation was seen all 
at once condemned to gibbets and wheels. For executing 





* Motley, vol. i., p. 115. 
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that terrible sentence, unexampled in past ages; a council was 
established at Brussels, justly called the Council of Blood. 
All the other councils of the state were annihilated ; the ordi- 
nary tribunals lost their authority ; all the privileges of the 
country were abolished ; the inquisition was established ; and 
all the nobles, who had petitioned for the preservation of the 
ublic liberty, were condemned to lose their goods and life. 
n all places nothing was seen but hangmen, scaffolds and 
gibbets erected ; fires kindled ; proscriptions and punishments. 
That monster of cruelty, during six years of his government, 
boasted that he had put to death 18,000 persons by the hands 
of the executioner alone, besides the multitudes which per- 
ished by massacres, and at the hands of his barbarous soldiers.” 
We might quote page after page from Motley’s “ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” to the same purport. We take the following 
almost at random :—“ Thus the whole country became a char- 
nel house: the death-bell tolled hourly in every village ; not 
a family but was called to mourn for its dearest relatives, while 
the survivors stalked listlessly about, the ghosts of their former 
selves, among the ghosts of their former homes. The spirit of 
the nation, within a few months after the arrival of Alva, 
seemed hopelessly broken. The blood of its best and bravest 
had already stained the scaffold. The men to whom it had 
been accustomed to look for guidance and protection, were 
dead, in prison, or in exile. Submission had ceased to be of 
any avail; flight was impossible, and the spirit of vengeance 
had alighted at every fireside. The mourners went daily about 
the streets ; for there was hardly a house which had not been 
made desolate. The scaffolds, the gallows, the funeral piles, 
which had been sufficient in ordinary times, furnished now an 
entirely inadequate machinery for the incessant executions. 
Columns and stakes in every street, the door-posts of private 
houses, the fences in the fields, were laden with human car- 
cases, strangled, beheaded, burned. The orchards in the 
country bore on many a tree the hideous fruit of human bodies.” 
It has been said that these awful deeds were committed in 
times of darkness. This excuse will not avail, because it is 
not true. When these deeds were done, the dark ages had 
closed, and the modern times had come. The Printing Press 
had been invented, and was scattering knowledge, like light, 
over the earth. The great unanswerable statements and pro- 
tests of the Reformation were before the world; and the Pro- 
testants of Europe were about as numerous as they are at this 
day. The times of Philip II. and the Duke of Alva, were the 
times of Elizabeth and her great statesmen ; of Columbus and 
the discovery of America; of Luther, Calvin, and Knox ; of 
Spencer and Shakespeare ; of Ariosto and Tasso. 
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We have sketched the Spanish monarchy as it existed in 
the sixteenth century ; its extent, stretching over two hemi- 
spheres ; its wealth, gathered from many climes; its armies, 
ably commanded, thoroughly disciplined, and deemed invin- 
cible ; its master-spirit, Philip IL, who went regularly, day by 
day, to work in his closet, with an intensity, a malignity, and 
an unwaveringness of purpose, liker that of one supernaturally 
prompted than an ordinary mortal; its position, at the head 
of Europe, and leader in the Catholic league. Without some 
such sketch, imparting some idea of the enormous power of 
Spain in that age, we should be unable to estimate fully the ter- 
rible nature of the conflict which, beginning then, has come down 
to our day, and the surpassing glory of the victory won by the 
principle of the Reformation over this hitherto unrivalled com- 
bination of forces. What we have seen is but the beginning 
of the drama: the sublimer stages of the conflict, and the 
higher lessons of the story, are yet tocome. The actors in 
these scenes pass away: Luther on the one side, Philip and 
Alva on the other. Not so the two great principles which 
occupy the field of conflict. They continue to live, and to carry 
on the war from century to century. There is an undying 
spirit in the League as well as in the Reformation ; and, like 
some unearthly and monstrous thing, though wounded and 
smitten down, it revives again, and with hellish rage and hate, 
grapples anew with its divine antagonist. 

We now proceed to trace the career of these two principles. 
It is necessary here to take into view the design and end of God 
at this turning point of history. The grand moral demonstra- 
tion which he now opened before the nations of Europe, was 
designed to shew which of the two principles before the world 
was the true one, and to which of the two should belong the 
sovereignty of the future. To educate mankind, at the same 
time that he governs them, is ever the care of the great Ruler. 
And the method of instruction which he pursues—and herein 
lies the whole philosophy of history—is to work out, on the 
stage of the world, and in the actual experience of mankind, 
the principles which he has revealed in his word ; so that his- 
tory becomes the complement of the Bible. Five sentences, 
or five words may suffice, on the page of Scripture, to announce 
a certain principle, but five centuries may not be too much 
for the actual demonstration of it. Luther saw the principle 
of the Reformation on the page of the Bible, but the world at 
large was not able to see it, hence the necessity for such a 
series of magnificent proofs of its truth as was now given to 
Europe. In the course of that demonstration, the world came 
to learn—is now learning—that whether or not this principle 
be a principle of revelation, it is a principle of the divine 
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government, and a principle which it cannot safely disregard, 
seeing it has attested its power in the ruin of one half of 
Europe, and the elevation to power, prosperity, and glory of 
the other half, and that the weaker half. In this way the 
world is being led to the Bible. 

But farther, it was essential to the highest success of this 
demonstration, that the principle of the Reformation should be 
presented precisely as it was presented, unarmed, defenceless, 
naked, that it might be seen that its victory was entirely owing 
to its own truth and energy. Had it appeared at the head of 
armies, supported by the prestige and power of thrones, its 
triumph would have proved nothing, save the superiority of 
the physical power arrayed on its side. Its victory must needs 
be a moral one, and wear the outward guise of defeat and 
suffering. Even the triumphs of liberty,—at least the higher 
of its triumphs,—have been of the same sort, apparent de- 
feats, although real victories. One of the grandest, if not the 
grandest of all the battles of mere liberty, and that which 
influenced, perhaps most powerfully, the destinies of mankind, 
wore the form outwardly of a total defeat. To the Greeks at a 
critical epoch was assigned the task of saving the world’s liber- 
ties, by stemming the tide of Asiatic despotism as it rolled 
westwards to Europe. In fulfilment of this mission, as every 
scholar knows, they fought three great battles, Marathon, 
Salamis, and Thermopyle. The first two were victories ; the 
third, Thermopyle, to wit, was a defeat, for the little band of 
Leonidas were slain to the last man; and yet it was Ther- 
mopyle that broke the power of Persia, and saved the liberties 
of Europe. When we turn to the battles of religion, we find 
that this principle holds good in a yet more conspicuous de- 
gree. It was on the scaffold and at the stake that the Re- 
formation won its first and purest victories, and laid the 
foundations of itsempire. When the principle of the Reforma- 
tion looked up, from what appeared its grave, Providence so 
ordered it, that it found itself in presence of an enemy of over- 
whelming power—the mightiest empire the world had yet seen. 
What, in these circumstances, could it do? The only thing it 
could do was to enlighten understandings, and win hearts, and 
so gather round it a little band of friends and supporters, who 
could do nothing, in the first instance, but confess it, and, hav- 
ing confessed it, die for it, and, dying for it, sow with their 
blood the seeds of a glorious harvest in the future. Thus it 
was that the Reformation held on its path steadily to the 
sovereignty of the world, through what appeared a series of 
crushing defeats; while the power of Spain kept as steadily 


shrivelling up into nothingness, through what appeared a series 
of brilliant victories. 
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It is farther to be borne in mind, that the Reformation had 
tocreate all the agencies which it needed ; whereas the League, as 
embodied in the great monarchy of Spain, found all its agencies 
ready made to its hand. The Reformation had neither battle- 
axe nor war-horse. Rome, on the other hand, had fleets, 
armies, treasures, everything in short which it needed, to assail, 
and if possible crush its antagonist. The odds was tremendous, 
but that only made the victory the more striking, and the 
moral demonstration Providence thus offered to the world the 
more conclusive. Surrounded by stakes, armies, and gibbets, 
the Reformation had a life over which neither axe nor fire had 
power ; and so in the midst of all these it lived, and went on 
year by year creating an exterior organisation, by which it 
came to act on the broad field of human life, and to mould, 
regulate, and control all human affairs. 

The first thing the Reformation did was to create a church. 
It began with one disciple; it multiplied that one into many ; 
in every country of Europe there grew up a little company of 
such disciples ; and these, yielding to a divinely implanted in- 
stinct of their unity, drew together and formed one Catholic 
church. Thus the church came first, the reformed state after- 
wards. D’Aubigne calls the 25th of June 1530, the greatest 
day of the Reformation, and one of the most glorious in the 
history of Christianity and mankind; for on that day, the 
Reformation viewed, as a system of doctrine, was completed. 
The now completed doctrine of the Reformation was embodied 
in the confession of Augsburg, and on the day just named, 
that confession was presented to Charles V., and signed in his 
presence by the representatives of the Protestants. A reformed 
church having now come into being, it next called a reformed 
state into being, The Reformation, by the principles of social 
virtue and political justice which it taught men, renewed 
society, remodelled and reformed kingdoms, and these natu- 
rally were on the side of the power which had called them into 
existence. In this way was formed the league of Smalcalde, 
which gave a national and lay constitution to Protestantism 
by banding together nine sovereign princes in Germany, and 
eleven free cities. Another great step was made in 1552 by 
the treaty of Passau, in which toleration was guaranteed to the 
Protestants ; and this privilege was enlarged in the treaty of 
Augsburg in 1555, when the pacification of Germany was 
effected on a basis which secured to the Lutherans the open 
profession of their faith, and the free exercise of their worship ; 
but from these rights the followers of Zwingle and Calvin,— 
the members of the Reformed Church,—were shut out, nor did 
, they succeed in securing them till the peace of Westphalia, a 
century later. 
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When it was seen that the Reformation was growing, and 
that it was founding not only a spiritual empire in the world, 
but creating political states on a new basis, and was entrench- 
ing itself within all the new forces of modern times, then it 
was that the Catholic league sprang into being, and began that 
great battle, whose opening scenes we have already briefly 
sketched, and by which it steadily progressed, through great 
victories, as it believed, but, in reality, through great defeats, 
to utter destruction, Its first measure, and its accomplishment 
seemed a great success, was the peace effected by the two great — 
crowns of Spain and France, in order that the arms of both 
countries might be employed in the suppression of Protestantism. 
Just as the blow was about to fall, death struck down the king 
of France, our own “bloody Mary ” also went to the tomb, and 
Elizabeth mounted the throne of England. Thus the hopes 
of Philip misgave, the league was shattered before it had well 
begun to work, and Philip had nothing for it but set about the 
work of reconstructing it. 

A second crisis arose in the year 1585—Philip having had 
time to arrange his plans, and his machinations being now 
ripe. Accordingly the Prince of Orange was assassinated, the 
low countries were overwhelmed, and their Protestantism all 


but exterminated by the armies and executioners of Spain ; 
and the Invincible Armada was on its way across the sea to 
subjugate England. Ruin appeared to impend over the Re- 
formation. But again the hand of God was stretched out. 
The tempests of the deep engulphed the Armada, the pride 
and hope of Spain. Mary Stuart, who had now become the 
centre of the Catholic league, — on the scaffold, and 


Henry IV. ascending the throne of France, the scenes suddenly 
shifted, and the Reformation was again in the ascendant. Soon 
thereafter, Philip Il. went to his grave, giving vent on his 
deathbed to his bitter mortification at the failure of all his 
projects, and the little he had reaped from the millions he had 
expended, and the oceans of blood he had shed. But though 
Philip died, the Catholic league still lived. In 1630 it had 
again so far recruited its energies, that we find it assuring itself 
that now, at last, it was within reach of its object, and would 
deal the finishing blow to the Reformation. In France, 
under Richileu, in Germany, under the house of Austria, the 
Protestants were being pursued with fire and sword ; while in 
England and Scotland, Laud was labouring to extinguish Puri- 
tanism. But again the lowering clouds were pay dis- 
persed. The victories of Gustavus Adolphus on the continent, 
the advent of Cromwell in England, and the rise of the cove- 
nanters in Scotland, turned the tide which seemed to be setting 
full in favour of the league, and the ebb that followed left it 
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lower than ever. Another half century passes away, and once 
more the league revives in the dragonades of Louis XIV. in 
France, the martyrdoms of the covenanters in Scotland, and 
the crisis culminates in the accession of a popish prince in 
Great Britain. But once again the anticipated moment of 
triumph became the moment of defeat. James VII. was driven 
from the throne of Britain, and the same revolution which 
drove out the last of the Stuarts, brought in William of Orange. 
Never did poet or dramatist invent anything more consonant 
with the moral harmonies, than from that very country 
which had borne the brunt of the fight, whose cities had been 
sacked and burned, whose sons had been slaughtered in hun- 
dreds of thousands, and which had once and again buried 
itself at the bottom of the sea rather than endure the yoke of 
Spain, and, rising as it were from the ashes of his great an- 
cestor, murdered by the assassin hired by Philip, there should 
come the man whose destiny it was in 1688 to mount the throne 
of England, and place himself at the head of the victorious 
Protestantism of Britain. 

We turn now to those unhappy nations, which in the six- 
teenth century closed their gates against the Reformation ; 
little dreaming what a noble dowry the stranger who sued so 
earnestly for admission, but whom they so rudely repulsed, 
brought ‘with her to enrich them witha]. The decline of these 
nations dates from the sixteenth century. Their blood was 
impoverished by the continuous martyrdom and exile of the 
flower of their populations, and under the twin baleful in- 
fluences of tyranny and superstition, their virtue, their skill, 
their enterprise, ebbed and disappeared, but their decay did not 
become marked till the era of 1789. Then retribution came 
upon them like an armed man. A great tempest suddenly 
darkened the sky of the western world. It had its rise ina 
hideous and altogether unexampled outbreak of atheism, which 
enveloping Europe like a dark night, hid from the eyes of men 
all the lights of the moral and spiritual firmament. This 
atheism speedily passed into revolution, as might have been 
foreseen, from the total disruption of all moral ties, and the 
utter extinction of all spiritual sanctions, which it brought 
along with it. Revolution, in its turn, unchained the furies 
of war and massacre ; and for the space of twenty-five years, 
these agencies continued to devastate Europe, casting down its 
thrones, desecrating its altars, confiscating its revenues, giving 
its capitals to piHage, its cities to the fire, and its nations to 
the sword. These unprecedented calamities were the result of 
causes which had been long operating, and which suddenly 
came toa head in 1789. They were the fruit of evils which 
the Reformation sought to cure, but was not permitted,—the 
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tyranny of rulers, to wit, the superstition of priests, the crass 
ignorance of the peoples, the contempt which the church of 
Rome offered to the understandings of men, and the outrage 
she committed upon their consciences. These were the causes 
which evoked that terrible tempest, which in the end of last 
century rocked Europe to its foundations, and swept the stars 
from its political firmament, “even as the fig-tree casteth her 
untimely figs when she is shaken by a mighty wind.” Whenso 
many of the nations of Europe rejected Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, they male revolution inevitable in the 
nineteenth. None the less was that revolution the answer to 
the cry of the martyr :—“ How long, oh Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell 
on the earth ?” 

The dispensation did not exhaust itself in one season of 
vengeance. The revolution of 1789 is a revolving storm,—it 
pauses and begins again. Six times has it gone the round of 
the Popish nations, marking its track with terrible ruin, and 
enlarging its circuit with each successive revolution. There 
was, first, the era of ATHEISM, in 1789. There was, second, 
the era of the GUILOTINE, in 1792. There was, third, the era of 
Wak, which smote the nations from 1795 to 1815. There 
was, fourth, the era of DETHRONEMENT, which smote the kings, 
in 1848. There was, fifth, the rising in Italy in 1859, which 
smote the chair of Peter, and eclipsed the temporal Papal 
power. And there was, sixth, the fall. of the Spanish monarchy, 
viz., of the eastern branch, the House of Austria, in 1866; 
and now of the western branch, the House of Bourbon, in 
Spain. Six times has that revolving tempest swept over 
Europe. We have seen, in actual fact, what was symbolised 
in the Apocalypse, where seven angels were seen to issue, in 
succession, from the temple, and to pour each his vial upon 
the earth. Only we wait the coming of the seventh,—the fast 
and mightiest. 

Let us go back a little, and fix our eye on 1848, just twenty 
years ago. We shall thus be able to measure the progress of 
the demonstration of the falsehood of the papal system, and 
see with what rapid strides the drama of its overthrow advances, 
The fallen thrones have been set up, and let us mark what 
a princely array of political powers stand once more around 
the great central seat of the popish world,—the chair of Peter. 
Italy, France, Spain, Austria, with some lesser States, have all 
again, in 1848, become the great encircling bulwarks of the 
central citadel of the world’s idolatry. These ramparts must 
be thrown down, before judgment can reach the inner system. 
Accordingly, in 1848, there comes another and sudden outburst 
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of the storm. We must state the results of twenty years in a 
few sentences. First, France was revolutionised, and ceased to 
be a vassal and defender of Rome ; although it is the policy of 
Napoleon, on the compulsion of the priests, and in opposition, 
we believe, to the real sentiments of the French nation, to 
keep the city of Rome for the pope. Next, Italy was reft 
from Rome, as a defender of the Papacy, and constitutional 
government, and freedom of conscience, were legally established 
in that land. Next, suddenly, in 1866, and as the result of a 
single battle,—Sadowa, to wit,—Austria fell, as one of the 
props of the Papacy. That great military power, on which 
the Vatican so firmly leaned, was shattered in its grasp. Last 
of all, on the 29th September of this present year, Spain, the 
last remaining throne on which the pope reposed, fell, by a 
sudden revolution. Thus of that array of thrones which, so 
recently as twenty years ago, gave Rome the aid of their 
policy, and the defence of their arms, not one now remains to 
do battle for the Papacy. What a change in so short a time! 
And, as regards Spain, how marked the retribution of God. 
What a fall from the pmnacle of glory on which that country 
stood in the sixteenth century. When, the other day, the 
29th of September of last year, Queen Isabella, the monarch 
of Spain, and the representative of the great Philip, stood, on 
the frontier of her kingdom, discrowned, and an exile, what 
did she leave behind her? Impoverished towns, untilled fields, 
a sunken population, ports without commerce, roads without 
traffic, an empty treasury, a craven army, a dishonoured throne. 
Such is now the once magnificent empire of Spain,—an utter 
wreck, Here, on the one hand, is the Reformation, sitting 
enthroned amid free nations, and the temples of a pure worship, 
with letters, arts, commerce, virtue, ministering to her as her 
handmaids ; and there, on the other hand, is the popish world, 
lying in ruins. Was there ever a grander moral demonstra- 
tion, or was ever demonstration more conclusive and more 
complete ? 5 : 

Of all the revolutions of our times, no one was less expected, 
and no one is more wonderful, and, to the lover of liberty, 
more grateful, than that of Spain. Spain was the land of the 
Armada and the Inquisition ; it was the native land of Loyola 
and the Jesuits, and the scene of their earliest exploits. It 
groaned under the double burden of tyranny and vice. That 
Spain should rend its shackles, should burst its sepulchre, and, 
almost in a single day, and without a drop of blood, should 
pass from the slavery of the middle ages, to the rights of the 
nineteenth century, is truly marvellous. Yet this is the 
amazing spectacle we have witnessed. Spain has burned its 
concordat with Rome, and the modern liberties have entered. 
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Its provisional government has published a charter of rights, 
and that charter has been unanimously accepted and —_— 
to by all the municipalities of the kingdom, and generally by 
the whole body of the nation. These rights are liberty of con- 
science, liberty of worship, liberty of vote, liberty of the press, 
and liberty of instruction. In short, the list of rights and 
immunities which the Spaniard finds himself invested with, by 
the decree of the provisional government, is about as complete 
and full as that which Englishmen enjoy under the British 
constitution. 

This is the law; but it has yet to be made the practice. 
The working of government, and of the tribunals, and the 
opinions, habits, and usages of the people, have all to be har- 
monised with the new code, and the new era which it intro- 
duces. In this, perhaps the greatest work of all, a beginning 
has been made. The concordat of the Pope, the bond of 
Spain’s vassalage, has been flung into the fire. The brood of 
Loyola has been banished: the monks have been bidden go 
elsewhere, or re-enter society ; the convent doors have been 
opened, that the most miserable of all captives may, if they 
choose, return to liberty ; and the laws forbidding the gospel 
to be preached on the soil of Spain have been repealed. The 
“unclean spirits” depart ; the Bible and the missionary enter. 
A most blessed change in any land would a change like this 
be ; but in a country like Spain, so degraded, polluted, and 
enslaved, who can tell how blessed it may prove both to Spain 
and to the countries around it? May it not be—for Provi- 
dence delights in such sharp contrasts—that as from Spain 
went forth the edicts, armies, and inquisitors that arrested the 
tide of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, there may 
go forth the influences and the agents which will hasten the 
destruction of Rome, and give a new impulse to the cause of 
religion and liberty all over Europe ? 

The change which has revealed itself with such startling 
suddenness has long been preparing in secret. “From 1765,” 
says a writer in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, who has | 
evidently a most intimate knowledge of the condition of Spain, 
“when the Jesuits were first expelled from Spain, to this year, 
1868, the most enlightened part of the Spanish nation has 
been labouring after civil and religious liberty. Publicists and 
theologians also have studied the principles of good govern- 
ment, and the laws of Christianity ; and a library of Spanish 
literature might be collected, that would command the admi- 
ration of our wisest men. There have been considerable 
periods of constitutional government, each ushered in by 
times of public excitement, and each followed by deportations 
of earnest Spaniards, in the character of political criminals, to 
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other parts of Europe, and especially to England ; and, conse- 
quently, there has not been a month, during much more than 
a century, in which many minds have not been under culture, 
and many hearts filled with thoughtful care for Spain. This 
practical education has, under God's blessing, produced an 
entire change of public sentiment. The change extends to 
Spaniards of all classes, even the humblest, and penetrates 
into the remotest districts. Not less in the wild villages of 
the sierras, where civil war often stained the soil with blood, 
than in the ‘court’ of Madrid, the commercial towns of Bar- 
celona, and the impulsive populations of the south—the 
periods of moral renovation, which priestly and Jesuit writers 
would have us to mistake for intervals of anarchy.” This 
gives us hope for the future of this hitherto wretched, but, we 
trust, yet to be prosperous and powerful country. 

The fall of Spain marks an epoch in history. It has cast 
decisively the balance of political power in Europe on the side 
of Protestantism. At its starting, the Reformation possessed 
nought save spiritual power. The scaffolds of its martyrs, 
however, soon threw the moral power of the world on its side. 
The arts and letters which it nourished drew next around it 
the halo of literary and intellectual power ; the skill, and in- 
dustry, and commerce of its disciples next brought the mecha- 
nical and commercial power of the world around Protestantism. 
Throughout the present century, the Reformation nations 
have been conspicuous by their superiority in material power 
and wealth. Thus, one by one, all the civilising and ennobling 
forces of the world passed over from the one side to the other ; 
but the political preponderance was still against the Reforma- 
tion. It is so no longer. On 9th July 1866, the day of 
the battle of Sadowa, the political balance was cast for the 
first time since the Reformation, on the side of Protestantism ; 
and what the fall of Austria began, the revolution of Spain has 
completed, and now the political balance decidedly inclines on 
the side of liberty and Protestantism. 

The fall of the throne of Spain marks an era in the Papacy. 
It puts an end to an order of things which had existed for the 
past twelve hundred years. Hitherto the Papacy and the 
kings have been in firm alliance. They have formed, in fact, 
one system, a politico-ecclesiastical system, which has domi- 
nated Europe. Ever since the period of the Gothic invasion, 
the ten kings or kingdoms of Europe have given their power 
to the Pope ; as prophecy foretold they would. Their laws, their 
policy, their arms, were subordinated to the Church of Rome. 
Our own country forsook that interest at the Reformation ; 
but the rest of the kingdoms, Denmark and Holland excepted, 
continued in alliance with, and stoutly upheld, the Papacy. 
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But now there is a complete disseverance of the papacy from 
the European governments. The church of Rome stands 
isolated and alone. And we can perceive in this a mighty step 
on the part of Providence towards the ultimate overthrow of 
that system. Even Romanists themselves have put this inter- 
— upon it. There is a significant omission in the 

ope’s Bull convening the (Ecumenical Council for 1869. It 
does not invite sovereigns, and M. Veuillot, the editor of the 
Univers, thinks the omission “ implies that there are no longer 
Catholic crowns ; that is to say, that the order in which society 
has lived for the last thousand years, no longer exists. What 
has been called the ‘ middle age’ has come to anend, The 29th 
June 1868, the date of the promulgation of the bull ‘ £terni 
Patris,’ is the date of itsdeath. Another era begins. The church 
and state are separated in fact, and both recognise it.” At 
the same conclusion has Archbishop Manning arrived. The 
old era has closed, he tells us in his “ Centenary of St Peter,” 
and a new era, he trusts is about to open, in which the 
“church” may be borne to power by the democracy. He says, 
“We have now entered a period in which hardly a Catholic 
nation exists. The kingdoms of Europe have either separated 
altogether, like Prussia and England, from the fold ; or like 
France and Belgium, having lost their internal unity of faith ” 
(i.e., granted a partial toleration), “they have separated their 

ublic laws from the unity of the church.” “Nations,” says 

e, “as political societies, are no longer catholic. But the 
masses of the people in many countries, and a large proportion 
in others, remain firmly and vividly catholic.” The secession 
of Spain from the “catholic unity” since these words were 
written, makes the fact on which Dr Manning so sorrowfully 
comments, still more prominent. The era of 1866-68, will 
ever be memorable as the termination of an order of European 
society, which has existed precisely twelve hundred and sixty 
years. 

From this well defined stage of the great controversy, let us 
glance back upon the past. We have followed the Reforma- 
tion as it has held on in its victorious march through armies, 
through scaffolds, through fires, through seas of blood. We 
have seen it rise mightier from every assault ; living, not by 
the favour of kings, nor conquering by the help of their swords, 
but, on the contrary, lifting up princes along with itself, and 
raising nations to empire and glory. We have seen it take 
our own little country, which, of all the nations of Europe, was 
the only one which formally completed its reformation, and, 
placing at its head a hero from the.very land which Philip 
sought to overwhelm, make it the first kingdom on the 
earth, subjecting to its sway more numerous races and wider 
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realms than Philip’s sceptre was ever stretched over. This is 
what the Reformation has done. This is the proof it offers 
to the world that it is divine. Like its Master, contemned, 
buffeted, spit upon, scourged, crowned with thorns, it comes to 
bless mankind, and to enrich with its choicest gifts, a world 
where it has been thus scornfully used. All it has already 
accomplished is but the beginning, but an earnest of what is 
to come. The Reformation is only now girding itself for its 
great task, preparing to run its glorious race; nor will it 
account that its race is run, and its task accomplished, till it 
shall have planted law and letters, commerce and art, in every 
— and kindled the twin stars of liberty and religion in every 
sky. 

One other reflection forces itself upon our mind. How 
manifest is it that in the conflict we have been surveying 
—this conflict of the ages—Christ surrendered the advantage 
to Satan in all things in which this world’s power was con- 
cerned! Christ said, in effect, to his great antagonist, Europe 
is before you, chose where you will, and what you will. Go 
round it all, and select as the champions of your cause, the 
most puissant of its crowns, the most powerful of its na- 
tions, the most invincible of its legions, the most consummate 
of its commanders, the most brilliant of its orators, the most 
skillful of its statesmen, I will take the rest, and with these I 
will undertake to fight the battle and win it. And Satan did 
as he was bidden. He selected the flower of the European 
kingdoms, and when he stepped down into the battlefield, what 
a glorious following attended him! His cause was supported 
by all the power and all the wisdom, by all the armies, and all 
the state-craft of Europe. And yet, where are his kingdoms at 
this day? They lie in ruins. How terrible the defeat on the 
one side! How glorious the victory on the other! How con- 
spicuous the power of the Conqueror, and how incontestable the 
truth and majesty of his cause! It is thus that God demon- 
strates great truths to men, and that he lightens the earth with 
his glory. It is thus that he has chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the mighty; yea, and things that are 
not to bring to nought things that are, that no flesh might 
glory in his presence. J. A. W. 
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Art. VIIlL—The Exegetical Punctuation of the New 
Testament.* 


IBLICAL CRITICISM.—The term “ Biblical Criticism,” 
which has been introduced into theological science, has 

not yet received a definition that is marked by distinctness 
and precision, or that has been unanimously adopted by theo- 
logical writers. In the very comprehensive sense in which 
some German authors employ it (¢.g. Ebrard, in Herzog’s 
Encyk. viii. 90 ff.), the term embraces all the matter which 
belongs respectively to Isagogics or Canonics (Hagenbach, 
Encyk. §§ 46, 47), and to Apologetics. If this wide extent 
of signification be assigned to the term, it designates a com- 
prehensive department of theological science, to which would 
belong all the investigations that are intended to demonstrate 
the authenticity, the genuineness, the integrity, or uncorrupted 
preservation, and the credibility of the sacred writings. In no 
sense, however, does the term “ biblical criticism,” in its genuine 
character, assume the office of deciding what the contents of 
these writings ought to be); it confines itself, even in this 
wide sense, to the task of ascertaining which of a certain class 
of ancient writings are properly component parts of the canon, 
what were the precise expressions of the writer, &c. When it 
has determined such points, it does not attempt to decide 
judicially on the competence of any inspired man ; hence its 
office simply is to exhibit, as correctly as possible, the true 
text, as it proceeded from the hand of a sacred writer. The 
term, however, may be employed in a restricted sense, and 
refer chiefly to the text of the books which are acknowledged 
to be canonical. In this case it discusses mainly the subject 
of ancient manuscripts, various readings, versions, early printed 
editions, and kindred topics, and it designs to determine, by 
historical and other arguments, the true meaning of the writer, 
as far as the editor can exhibit it to the eye in a printed form. 
THE SysTEM oF PUNCTUATION.—It cannot be doubted that 
the subject of the punctuation of the text legitimately belongs 
to textual biblical criticism. As the masoretic points were 





* From Bibliotheca Sacra for October 1868. By Rev. Coaxtes F. ScHAEFFER, 
D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia. 

Some portions of this Article are extracted from an extended course of 
lectures on Hermeneutics and Biblical Criticism, which the writer had pre- 
viously prepared and delivered, during several successive years, before classes 
of theological students. But the great mass of the materials, including nearly 
all the passages from the Pauline and other Epistles which refer to the 
comma, were more recently collected by him for the purpose of illustrating the 
general subject to which the Article is devoted. 
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attached to the text of the Old Testament at a comparativel 
late period (after the sixth century of the Christian era, Keil, 
Einl. in Alt. Test. §§ 169, 210; Poe Encyk. ix. 133), and 
were intended to preserve or define the exact meaning of the 
original ; so, too, the marks of punctuation, with which we are 
now familiar, were introduced into the text of the New Testa- 
ment, and in many cases the sense of the original is materially 
affected by them. Although the autographs, or original manu- 
scripts, of the sacred writers have long since perished, it is still 
possible to obtain a satisfactory view of the manner in which 
they were written, when the appearance of the oldest manu- 
scripts extant is studied. The apostles and their amanuenses 
(e. g. Tertius, Rom. xvi. 22) employed the uncial (majuscule) 
characters, or capital letters exclusively,* without any spaces 
between the words (scriptio continua, series continua) so that 
each line appeared to the eye to consist of a single word. 
They introduced no accents and no marks of punctuation what- 
ever (Tischendorf; Herzog: Encyk. ii. 159, 160). 

The original practice of writing without any spaces between 
the words, led to various misconceptions in defining the sense 
of certain passages. Even Chrysostom read ovv éxsoxémog, Phil. 
i. 1, as one word in the sense of fellow-bishops. The true 
reading in Phil. ii. 4 is now generally conceded, in accordance 
with the results of the investigations of Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
&c., to be ixaero. But the initial letter of cxoroivres (the more 
approved reading) was sometimes supposed to belong to the 
foregoing word, and the remainder of the latter (xorotvres, from 
xoméw) Would give the translation, if the imperative form of the 
English version (which adopted oxoms?re) is retained: “ Labour 
not every man, &c. In Gal. i. 9, the last syllable in «gosijxapev 
was sometimes detached from the word, leaving the former 
part in the singular number, while the plural verb in the 
preceding verse should have at once indicated that here, too, 
the plural was intended. In James v. 12, the English version 
reads, “ Lest ye fall into condemnation,” whereas the German 
exhibits, “into hypocrisy.” The Textus Receptus, which here 
presents the Erasmian reading (the one to which the German 
version adheres), exhibits ¢i¢ iréxgiow, according to some manu- 
scripts. The omission of sig in others required a resolution of 
the compound word into ind xgiow, and this reading was 
adopted by the English translators. 

No cursive (minuscule) manuscripts, that is, those written 





* This circumstance explains the fact that devoy (Acts xxvii. 18) was 
originally (Erasmus, Textus Receptus, Vulgate, &c.) printed with a capital 
initial letter ("Accov), and was supposed to the name of a city, as in Acts 
xx. 18, 14; while later editors and commentators generally agree with the 
English version, and treat the word as an adverb. 
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with small letters, the forms of which at length differed widely 
from those of the uncials, are now known to exist, that were 
written previously to A.D. 900. A few of the uncial MSS. e.g. 
B.D. E. (Gospels), and E. (Pauline Ep.) exhibit accents, and 
the spiritus asper et lenis ; but critics seem now generally to 
agree that these do not proceed a prima manu, but were 
added by a later hand. They were not generally employed 
until the cursive characters were introduced. Tischendorf 
(loc. cit. p. 161) remarks, however, that spaces between the 
words, and the simple point or period, were introduced as 
early as the fourth or fifth century. The Iota subscript, which 
had sometimes been annexed to its vowel as a co-ordinate 
letter in form, and was thus Iota postscript, appeared invariabl 
as subscript only in the cursive manuscripts. Horne (Introd. 
i. 214) derives an argument from the mistakes of the church 
fathers, and from their uncertainty respecting the meaning of 
various passages, to prove that the apostles employed no 
points for marking the sense (see also Gerard, Bib. Crit., 
Part ii, Chap. iii.). The introduction of the system of punctua- 
tion, including the breathings, and the plan of exhibiting 
spaces between the words, are usually assigned to the period 
extending from the eighth to the tenth century. The points 
or marks were at first few and simple; the Alexandrian 
grammarians employed only three, corresponding to our comma, 
colon, and period. It was only during the sixteenth century, 
after the invention of printing, that the system received its 
fuller development, having been first applied in some editions 
of the classical writers. The present punctuation of the Greek 
New Testament, the credit of which is sometimes (e. g. Brande’s 
Dict., Art. Punctuation) given to the celebrated printers of 
Venice, named Manutius,* was not first employed by Robert 
Stephens (Stephanus, or, more correctly, Estienne), but had 
already been introduced by Erasmus in his first editions 
(Reuss, Gesch. d. h. 8. N. T. sec. 378) The first two editions 
of the former appeared in 1546 and 1549, while those of 
Erasmus were published in 1516 and 1519. 








* Aldo Manuzio the elder, born in 1447, was not only a printer, but also an 
accomplished scholar. He opened a printing office at Venice for the purpose 
of furnishing correct and elegant editions of the Greek and Latin Classics. 
Of his learning he gave ample proof in the dissertations which he wrote and 

refixed to his editions of the classic authors. He was the inventor of the 

talic character, which was for a considerable time called the Aldine, and the 
exclusive use of which was for many years secured to him by patents of the 
pope and the senate of Venice. His son, Paulo, sustained the reputation of 
the family, by his abilities as a printer and scholar. His grandson, Aldo, 
born in 1547, also distinguished in the typographical art, was even more 
favourably known as an author. His library, consisting of thirty thousand 
volumes, was sold to pay his debts; and, as he left no children, the glory of 
the Aldine press terminated with him. 
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The true principles of punctuation are not yet determined 
with such precision that doubtful cases cannot occur. Fowler 
(Engl. Gram., p. 743), who says that “the current practice is 
generally more in accordance with the grammatical and the 
rhetorical view,” adds with great truth, that “there is consider- 
able diversity among authors and printers in their application” 
of the rules of punctuation. Any one who has read “ proofs” 
sent from two or more printing offices, or who compares 
different editions, British and American, of the same work, 
can easily understand that this “diversity” still continues. Of 
all the modern points, none creates greater difficulty than the 
comma ; writers and printers cannot always agree respecting 
the insertion or omission of it. The difficulty which existed 
respecting the precise use of the comma, when the Article on 
Punctuation was written in England for the Cyclopedia of 
Rees (reprinted in Philadelphia in forty-one volumes many 
years ago), is still painfully felt. The writer of that article, 
who believes that certain expressions in the writiugs of Cicero 
and Seneca, which are sometimes quoted in this connection, by 
no means prove the antiquity of pointing, complains of the 
great “difficulty in pointing,” and says that “there is scarcely 
anything in the province of the grammarian so little fixed and 
ascertained as this.” It can therefore create no surprise that 
the punctuation of the earlier editions of the Greek Testament 
should be somewhat irregular aud indefinite. Besides, the 
idiom of different languages modifies the modern system of 
punctuation ; a Greek or a German sentence, which exhibits at 
once, by the inflections or terminations of words, the relations 
which the several words constituting a clause or sentence sus- 
tain to one another, may dispense with the commas which the 
same sentence, when translated into English, would require. 
THE EXEGETICAL CHARACTER OF PUNCTUATION.—As soon 
as the punctuation of the Greek Testament was recognised as 
a system, even before it received a fuller development after the 
appearance of Griesbach’s editions, it at once assumed an exegeti- 
cal character. Inthe section which Winer has introduced in his 
grammar of the New Testament (§ 7, sixth ed., Leipsic, 1855), 
he says that a distinction may, in some cases, be made between 
the logical and the grammatical punctuation of a sentence. 
In 1 Tim. vi. 3, for instance, he remarks that the words, “ If 
any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words,” 
logically considered, contain two propositions or clauses, and 
hence the Vulg., Eng., Germ., and French (Martin and Oster- 
vald) versions place a comma before “and” ; whereas (Winer 
adds in reference to the Greek) the words, in a grammatical 
et of view, form only one proposition, and hence Lach., 
isch., Steir (Polyglot N. Test.), insert no comma before the 
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first xa/, while Knapp, like Erasmus, has placed one there, 
Winer (loc. cit.) gives Knapp the credit of having been the 
first editor who paid special attention to the punctuation of the 
Greek New Testament. In such cases, the idiom of a modern 
language, as we have just remarked, may require a modifica- 
tion of the punctuation necessarily adopted in a Greek passage ; 
the Greek relative pronoun, for instance, may grammatically 
connect two clauses, as they would appear logically in a modern 
language, so closely as to constitute only one in Greek. Winer 
objects to the insertion of a comma after rzirm in Mark xv. 25, 
evidently assuming that it was the intention of the sacred 
writer to state only one fact, namely, that they crucified the 
Lord at the third hour; the German version and the two 
French (da . . . quand, being the equivalents for xa/) present 
the same view; whereas the English version, following the 
Vulgate, exhibits two distinct facts; first, that the third hour 
had now arrived, and secondly that they crucified the Lord. 
So, too, Winer maintained that a comma should not precede 
édAc& when this conjunction introduces a clause that is itself 
incomplete, and that belongs essentially to the foregoing ; 
hence, he expunges the comma after cagx/in Rom. viii. 9 
(inserted by Erasmus, Text. Rec., Knapp, Stier, &., but not by 
Lach., Tisch., &c.), while the Vulg., Germ., Engl., and French 
versions introduce it. As the principles which regulate the 
use of the comma are still somewhat unsettled, Winer expresses 
the wish that a “half-comma” were in existence, which would 
precisely suit cases like Luke xvi. 10 (after “least”; see his 
Gram., sec., 7, 2). In this passage, which Winer instances in 
reference to the Greek, the earlier editions of the American 
Bible Society introduced, in the English translation, a comma 
in both cases after “least,” while the more recent editions 
uniformly omit both commas, The British editions exhibit 
the same uncertainty. 

Finally, while Winer remarks that a translator ought not 
to obtrude on the reader his exegetical views by means of his 
marks of punctuation, he also says, with equal truth, that cases 
occur in which a colon, a period, or a note of interrogation 
must be inserted, while the precise place in which such a mark 
is found, will necessarily decide the exegesis of the passage. 
He refers, as an illustration, to John vii. 21, 22, where an editor 
is compelled to declare his opinion, whether he agrees with 
Chrysostom and some other church Fathers, and also modern 
commentators, in exhibiting dd rotro as the commencement of 
v. 22, or with Theophylact, and many modern editors and com- 
mentators, in presenting these two words as the conclusion of 
v.21. The position assigned to them materially influences 
the interpretation. 
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The importance of the punctuation of the New Testament, 
not only in an homiletical, but also in an exegetical respect, 
may be further illustrated by a case furnished by the English 
version. In Matt. xix. 28, the Lord assures his disciples that 
“in the regeneration” when he shall sit, &c., then they who 
had followed him should also sit, &. The earlier editions of 
the American Bible Society (e.g. the 8vo Reference Bible, 
1833 ; the 12mo Reference Bible, 1853, &c.) exhibited a comma 
after “regeneration,” and placed none after “followed me.” 
The meaning plainly indicated by this pointing was, that the 
Lord spoke of his disciples as having already followed him in 
that regeneration which belonged toa distant future. The 
British editions seem to be free from this serious error. We 
owe it, doubtless, to the Committee of Revision, to which we 
shall afterwards refer, that now an intelligible and correct 
sense is expressed by the punctuation. The German version 
and the French of Ostervald give the true sense ; but Martin’s 
French version exhibits: “ye who have followed me in the 
regeneration.” 

One of the most striking illustrations of the necessity im- 
posed on the editor of the Greek New Testament to indicate 
his exegetical views by the punctuation of a passage, is fur- 
nished by John xiv. 8, the construction and punctuation of 
which even Stier, who rarely lacks confidence, regards (Dis- 
courses, &c. ad loc.) as very difficult. The English version 
implies that it places a full stop between tut and cogebouas. 
The objection to this punctuation, which Knapp sanctions, is, 
among others (see Stier, Lange, &c.), that if there are (cis) 
many mansions, the act of going to prepare a place that is 
already prepared, seems to be unnecessary. The German 
version places a colon (indicating that words quoted follow) 
after s/rov dv iu, and the verse appears thus: “If it were not 
so, then I would say to you: ‘I go to prepare the place for 
you.” The objection to this punctuation, as urged by Meyer, 
is, that in the next verse the Lord appears to say that he does 
or will go. Lange endeavours to avoid all these difficulties by 
placing a note of interrogation at the end of v. 2, and tran- 
slates: “If it were not so, would I then have said (é7) ‘I go 
to prepare a place for you?” Alford, in accordance with A. B. 
C. D. K. L. X. (to which Cod. Sin. may now be added), Vulgate, 
&c., inserts ér: before wogebouau, like Lach. and Tisch., and regards 
this word as the conjunction “because, for,” and not as the 
frequent ér: recitantis, which is equivalent to a mark of quota- 
tion. 

A similar difficulty occurs in John xiii. 34. The English 
version places a semicolon after the first “another,” which 
throws some obscurity on “that” (jx) in the last clause. 
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The German version introduces only commas, and renders 
the second fva, so that. By placing a semicolon before this 
word, that is, after iués, the sense would be obtained : I give 
you a new commandment, in order that ye may love one 
another even as (xaw;) I have loved you; so that (iva ecbatic, 
Rob. Lex. p. 352), as the result, ye too (emphatically, xa/ 
iue%) may love one another indeed—with an ardent and disin- 
terested love like mine.—Three different modes of pointing 
John i. 3, 4, have frequently been noticed ; see Reuss, Gesch. 
de h. S. N. Test. sec. 376 for this case, as well as others. 
Horne also (Introd. i. 214 n. 9) refers to it. See also 1 Cor. 
iii. 18; Jobn xiii. 30, 31; 1 Cor. vii. 34 The last passage 
has led to a surprising variety of opinions, with regard both 
to the reading and the punctuation; the efforts of recent 
commentators to adjust these two have not yet produced a 
satisfactory result. 

We shall add only one other case before we proceed, as it 
is well adapted to demonstrate not only that an homiletical, 
but also a grave doctrinal, interest may be connected with 
the punctuation of a passage. Some early interpreters whom 
Theophylact rebukes, connected, in Luke xxiii. 43, with Aéyw 
so the adverb ojueg, that is, virtually placed a comma after 
that word. Doctrinal considerations, very different in their 
nature, induced Roman Catholics in some instances, Socinians, 
and others to adopt the same course, which, as Alford says, is 
“surely something worse than silly,” and which even Kuinoel 
regards as furnishing a “frigid” sense, namely: “I say unto 
thee to-day, thou shalt be with me in paradise.” The 
English, German, and French versions alike assume that a 
comma at least, if not a colon, should separate ou from ojusgov, 
and, doubtless, few would now be inclined to expose their doc- 
trinal and exegetical reputation to danger, by adopting any 
other punctuation and interpretation. 

MatTruew CAREY'S RESEARCHES.—This well known Phila- 
delphia publisher of a former day, presented to the public an 
edition of the English Bible in 1801, in quarto form. He 
states, in a series of letters which he published many years 
afterwards (Letter xi.), that, in accordance with arrangements 
which he had made, eighteen different British editions were 
collated by his proof-readers, besides two others published in 
this country by I. Collins and I. Thomas. The discoveries 
which were made of errors and discrepancies in the several 
texts surprised and embarrassed him ; he found, for instance, 
that the Oxford, Cambridge, London, &c. editions exhibited 
Luke xxiii. 32 thus: “And there were also two other male- 
factors, led with him,” &c. This construction implied that 
Jesus also was a malefactor. Bagster (e.g. London, 1826) cor- 
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rectly poiuts : “two others, malefactors, led,” &c. ; the Ameri- 
can Bible Society exhibits the latter reading and punctuation. 
The queen’s printers, in their edition of 1859, which was 
intended for the British and Foreign Bible Society, retain the 
earlier form “ other,’ but place “malefactors” between 
commas. Alford, in a note on this passage, by an oversight, 
says that a comma is usually placed after two in the English 
version. Just as the original indicated that xaxoigya should 
be interpreted as if placed between commas, so too in Luke x. 
1, the word i8douxovra should be understood. The present 
version: “appointed other seventy also” implies that the 
Lord had previously appointed a company likewise consisting 
of seventy, whereas Luke alludes by xa/ érégous to chap. ix. 1, 
where the twelve are called and commissioned ; now, he pro- 
ceeds, the Lord appointed also others (namely), seventy, &c. 

Many changes, not only in the marginal matter of the 
English version of 1611, but also in the text, were gradually 
introduced. In 1769, for instance, Dr Blaney dropped the 
article in the clause : “ He casteth out the devils,” &c. (Matt. 
ix. 34), and his example has been followed by all the later 
editors. In Matt. xii. 23 the word “not” was not found in 
any edition printed before 1660. In the same year the impor- 
tant change of “none” for “no man” (Mark x. 18) was made; 
the latter, which is not a strictly literal translation of ovdéic, 
seemed to imply that God was a man. While important 
verbal changes of the text of 1611 were thus occasionally 
made, it is not surprising that the original punctuation was 
also altered to a certain extent. The revision of it constituted 
a part of the task assigned to Dr Blaney ; but later editors or 
printers, intentionally or unintentionally, introduced new 
variations. Mr Carey incidentally remarks that Gen. xxvi. 8 
had eight commas in the Edinburgh, six in the Oxford, and 
only three in the Cambridge and London editions which he 
collated. 

THE AMERICAN BIBLE SocrETY’s COMMITTEE ON VERSIONS. 
—The society assigned to this committee, in 1847, the work 
of collating the editions of the English Bible which it had 
published with those issued in Great Britain. The committee 
subsequently presented a report which was adopted in 1851, 
and published ; it furnishes very valuable information. Five 
changes in the punctuation, affecting the sense, were made by 
the committee, and adopted in a new edition (see Report, p. 
25). In Rom. iv. 1 the comma after “flesh” was removed ; 
but it has since been restored, to the manifest injury of the 
true sense. The German version and the French of Martin, 
agree with the committee in translating: “hath found as 
pertaining to the flesh,” and Stuart, Olshausen, &c., adopt the 
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same construction. But Ostervald (French), whom other 
interpreters sustain (see Lange Bibelwerk, ad loc.) translates : 
“ our father according to the flesh.”—In 1 Cor. xvi. 22, a period 
(now a comma) was inserted after “ Anathema.”—In 2 Cor. x. 
8-1], an important change, affecting the exegesis of the pas- 
sage, was made ; but later editions conform to the earlier and 
less accurate punctuation. In Heb, xiii. 7 a period was sub- 
stituted for the colon at the end of the verse, and it has been 
retained ; in some editions a comma had heen employed.—In 
Rev. xiii. 8 a comma was inserted by the committee after 
“slain,” which has since been cancelled. Here, too, an exege- 
tical question is involved ; it is obvious, however, from chapter 
xvii. 8, where precisely the same expressions occur in the 
original, that the words “from the foundation of the world,” 
belong to “ written” (as Ostervald understands the passage), 
and, not to “slain” (which is Martin’s view) ; the reoent edi- 
tions of the society do not seem to have gained in accuracy by 
expunging the comma which the committee had placed after 
“ slain.” 

The Society’s Committee on Versions were embarassed by 
another exegetical problem, in exhibiting the text to the eye, 
which they could not possibly solve to the satisfaction of all 
critics—a problem, however, unknown to German critics, in 
whose language all nouns, when written or printed, must 
begin with a capital letter. The English version seems to 
have originally followed the rule of printing the word “ spirit” 
with a capital, “when it refers to the spirit of God as a divine 
agent,” but with a small initial letter “when it denotes other 
spiritual beings or the spirit of man”; and the Committee on 

ersions re-adopted this rule (see Report, p. 24). It compels 
the editor to decide exegetically, in certain cases in which 
commentators widely differ, whether sue means the Spirit 
of God or another spirit. Now even the British editions did 
not exhibit uniformity in the application of the principle. 
Bagster prints (1826) “My Spirit’ in Gen. vi. 3, whereas the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (1859) exhibits: “My 
spirit.” The American Bible Society appears to recognise the 
principle in all of its editions. By a singular inconsistency, or 
through ignorance or neglect of the rule, Bagster and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society exhibit in Rev. iv. 5, “ seven 
Spirits of God.” The American Bible Society had here 
lated the same capital letter in its earlier editions, but 
printed “ spirits ” in the committee’s edition of 1853. It has 
now returned to the early practice, and represents the “seven 
lamps ” as being “the seven Spirits of God.” The same rule 
was adopted by the French; hence the latter, like the 
English, employ a capital in Acts ii. 17. But in John iii. 5, 
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6, 8, the English version and Ostervald teach that the Spirit 
of God is meant; while Martin (also published by the 
society) holds that “another spirit” is meant, by exhibiting 
“ esprit.” 

If editors or printers will insist on adopting the rule of em- 
ploying a capital only when the word “ Spirit” designates one 
of the Persons of the Trinity, they will, doubtless, be sustained 
by orthodox interpreters in their interpretation of many pas- 
ages, such as John vii. 39; Acts vii. 29; Rom. viii. 4; 1 Cor. 
ii. 10; Gal. v. 22, as well as when they exhibit “ spirit,” for 
instance, in Luke viii. 55 ; 1 John iv. 1, and elsewhere. But 
very grave questions are involved in other cases. In Heb. 
ix. 14, is svebuaros aiwviov the Holy Ghost, as our English version, 
possibly influenced by the reading ayiov for aiwviov (adopted by 
the Vulgate.—“ sanctum”) positively decides by the capital 
(Spirit), sustained at present by Bleek, Bengel, Tholuck, &c., 
or does the phrase mean the “celestial life” of Christ (Storr, 
Olsh.), or his “ spirit of absolute love ” (Ebrard), or the “ divine 
nature of Christ” (Beza, Calov., &c.), or something else ? 
Stuart hesitates, but is “rather inclined to believe” that the 
sacred writer meant a “ divine influence,” and not “the divine 
Spirit” (see his Commentary on Heb, ad loc. and on Rom. 
i. 4). In 2 Thess. ii. 2,does rvetwarog refer to the Holy Ghost, 
which our English translators deny (“spirit”), or is it to be 
understood of a “ pretended inspiration” (Auberlen, Lange’s 
Bibelwerk), or of the charisma styled the “ gift of prophecy ” 
(Olsh., Liinemann, in Meyer’s Commentary, de Wette, Grotius, 
Bengel)? Ostervald, “inspiration”; Martin, “ esprit.”—In 
1 Tim. iii. 16, was our Saviour justified “in the Spirit,” that 
is, in the Holy Ghost, as our English Bibles positively decide, 
or is tvijuar: not the Divine Spirit, but rather antithetic to 
sagxi (Bengel, Olsh., Wiesinger, “Christ’s divine nature”), or 
does it mean “divine miracles” (Grotius), or his “ indwelling 
spirit ” (Osterzee, Lange’s Bibelwerk), or “spirituali virtute ” 
(Calvin)? Ostervald has “ Esprit.” Martin explains the-pas- 
sage differently by exhibiting “ esprit.” 

In Jude 19, is the wvetjua which the mockers had not, the 
Holy Ghost, as our English Bibles teach (Spirit), with which 
interpretation de Wette agrees, or is it “ that higher life of the 
soul which is wrought by the Spirit” (Huther Meyer’s Com- 
mentary), or “a rational spirit or mind,” which they do not 
possess (Stier, Fronm., in Lange’s Bibelwerk), or “ soul” (Ben- 
gel)? Ostervald translates: “ rien de spirituel,” while Martin 
decides that the Holy Ghost is meant: “’Esprit."—In James 
iv. 5, is the “ spirit that dwelleth in us (and) lusteth to envy” 
the Holy Ghost, which the English Bible denies, but which 
Calovius, Wiesinger (cont. of Olsh.) and others affirm, or is it 
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the “human mind” (Grotius), or “ the soul” (GEcumenius), or 
“the human spirit”? Ostervald's punctuation differs widely 
from that of the English version, and, besides, exhibits here 
“Esprit,” and Martin agrees with him.—In Rom. i. 4 is the 
“Spirit of holiness” the Holy Ghost, as some of the British 
editions maintain with those of the American Bible Society 
(with the exceptions of the editions published according to the 
directions of the Committee on Versions), and with Chrysostom, 
Lange, &c., which is denied by Olsh., Stuart, &., or is it the 
“divine nature of Christ” (Clem, Rom.), or the “ spirit which 
animated ” him, as contradistinguished from the spirit which 
ordinarily governs men, or the “gifts of the Spirit” which he 

ssessed, or the “spiritual aspect of the life of Christ ” (De 

ette), or are xard edpxa (v. 3) and xard rvs3ua a&yiwolvng anti- 
thetical expressions? Ostervald and Martin agree (in opposi- 
tion to the recent editions of the English versions) in denying 
that the Holy Ghost is meant, for they exhibit “esprit.” 

Our English version and the two French uniformly exhibit 
“spirit” in 1 Cor, xv. 45. But commentators differ respect- 
ing the meaning of sviua, Does the word indicate Christ’s 
divine nature (Beza), or his human nature (Calov.), or some- 
thing else? (See De Wette, &c., ad loc.).—In 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18, 
the word «vdu« occurs thrice. In all these cases our English 
version and the two French decide, in opposition to the exe- 
gesis of eminent theologians, that sua is the Holy Ghost, 
although our translators were embarassed by the two genitives 
at the close of the passage. They exhibit: “the Spirit of the 
Lord ” in the text, but in the margin: “the Lord of the Spirit.” 
Calvin believes that the apostle here alludes to the “ spirit” 
mentioned in v. 6 ; in that case, the general rule would require 
that the word should in all these cases (vs. 6, 17, 18), be 

rinted alike-—In 1 Peter iii. 18, the English and the two 

rench versions decide by the capital letter (Spirit—Esprit) 
that Christ was quickened by the Holy Ghost, whereas earlier 
and later commentators of the highest distinction regard cagxi 
and svedzar: as antithetic terms, in which there is no reference 
to the Holy Ghost. 

While the English New Testament expresses its exegesis by 
the types in these cases, it occasions in others great perplexity. 
For instance, it agrees with most commentators in explaining 
in Matt. iv. 1, in accordance with Luke iv. 1 (in which there is 
an unfortunate introduction of two different words, an Anglo- 
Saxon and a Latin—Ghost and Spirit, for the one Greek 
svevua), that the “Spirit” is the Holy Ghost, but denies, in 
Matt. xxii. 43 (“spirit”) that David at the time spoke by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, although stich is usually the ex- 
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planation of orthodox commentators ; see Lange’s Commentary 
ad loc. (English translation), and Dr Schaff’s note 7, page 402. 
Ostervald and Martin exhibit a capital letter in both passages, 
and employ the same word, like the German (Esprit—Geist). 
So, too, in Acts vi. 10, and xx. 22, commentators are by no 
means agreed as to the interpretation (see Lechler, Lange’s 
Bibelwerk, ad loc.)—In Acts xviii. 5, even the reading of the 
Textus Receptus is doubtful, or rather incorrect. It is not sur- 
prising that in such cases the printed editions of the Bible 
(British and American,—English and French) should exhibit 
great variations, and even inconsistencies. An important doc- 
trine is, to a certain extent, here involved, or at least certain 
important facts connected with the Holy Ghost are affirmed or 
denied by the employment or non-employment of the capital 
letter. We hence ask the question : Would it be expedient, 
in view of the imperative rule, that the Bible should be printed 
“without note or comment,” to print in Greek all words like 
éséo, wntua, &c., without capital letters (which is often done), 
and in modern languages to employ no capital letter in any 
case for “ spirit ” ? 

In the remarks which we now propose to make, we shall 
confine ourselves chiefly to two marks of punctuation ; viz., the 
note of interrogation and the comma. The great diversity 
which these respectively exhibit, not only in different versions 
of the New Testament, but also in different editions of the 
same version, and the very different interpretation which they 
indicate, shew very clearly the vast responsibility which an 
editor or commentator assumes, even in matters of punctua- 
tion. 

AcCENTUATION, &C.—The subject of punctuation furnishes 
such a large amount of materials for this Article that we cannot 
discuss that of the accentuation of the Greek New Testament. 
Should the editor, for instance, in Rom. ii. 22; Gal. v. 2, exhibit 
ide or i8¢% Is the word in all cases a verb in the imperative, 
or is it merely a particle of exclamation, or do both ‘cases 
occur? In John v. 39 égewérs, whether it, as an indicative, 
states a fact (Ye search), or, as an imperative, contains a com- 
mand (Search ye), is accented alike. But in 1 Cor. iii. 14, is 
the reading sive (pres. tense), as Chrys., Theod., Olsh., &c., and 
modern versions assume, or is it ys? (fut. tense, as Vulg., 
Griesb., Lachm., Tisch, Knapp, De Wette, Kling (Lange’s 
Bibelwerk) assume? The latter seems to conform to xara- 
xahasras (Vv. 15). Thus, too, in John vii. 34, 36, does the 
Saviour say “I am” (siu/, Vulg., Text. Rec.. Erasm., Germ., 
Engl., French: serai, De Wette, Knapp, Stier, Lange (Bibel- 
werk), Olsh.), or “I go” (sus, Theophyl., H. Steph., Beza, 
Bengel, &c.)? Various other cases in which an editor of the 
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Greek New Testament must decide such exegetical questions, 
we omit, ’ 

It had been usual in the earlier (Erasmian, &c.) editions of 
the Greek New Testament to insert a Greek colon (a point at 
the top of the line) when the direct words of any person were 
immediately quoted. Winer seems disposed to retain this 
ost for he remarks (Gram. sec. 7) that the innovation of 

hm. and Tisch., who cancel the colon, rarely insert a comma, 
and begin the quoted words with a capital letter (after the 
manner of the English version), is one for which be cannot 
find a sufficient reason. Knapp, Stier, &c., even insert marks 
of quotation (e.g. Matt. ii. 6; Acts ii, 17; Rom. x. 21; 2 Cor. 
vi. 2) in those cases in which words are quoted from the Old 
Testament, but not when the direct words of Christ, or of any 
one who lived in or after his day, are introduced after words 
like saying, saith, said, &c. Is this system characterised by 
consistency, or is it not? Knapp, Stier, &c., even introduce 
the dash, e.g., before wiv: in Heb. vii. 3, where the English 
version places a semicolon. These innovations only occasion- 
ally assume an exegetical character, such as is unquestionably 
the case in Acts xxiii. 9. The Vulgate here inserts a note of 
interrogation at the end of the verse; the Engl, Germ., 
and French versions exhibit the whole as an affirmation. But 
Knapp, as an editor and interpreter, explains that we have here 
a case of aposiopesis ; for he prints : -} dyysdog TloArtis 
dé, &c., omitting the intervening «4 deomayauer. On the whole 
passage and this reading, see Lechler’s Com. (Lange’s Bibelwerk). 

Reiske, in his Annotations on the oration of Demosthenes, 
De Falsa Legat., speaks very sarcastically of the excessive 
fondness of the British editors of his day for the dash. In his 
note on w;, p. 364 (Orat. Attici, &c., edited by Dobson, Lon- 
don, 1828, Vol. ix. 96), he says: “ Conveniret huic particulae 
adjungi illam virgulam transversam, quam nostrates einen 
Gedankenstrich appellant, indicantem aposiopesin, seu auc- 
torem plura cogitasse, quam prolocutum esse, eosque suos 
sensus lectori vestigandos atque supplendos reliquisse. In 
usum hujus virgule Britanni, gens, acris, etate nostra ita 
furiose exarsit, ut loco verborum excusorum totas spe 
paginas in eorum libris videas his virgulis obsitas, quibus pro- 
funditatem et ubertatem cogitationum ementientes, jejuni- 
tatem et paupertatem ingenii produnt.” 

The apostrophe, which is introduced in the text of the 
classic Greek writers for the purpose of avoiding an hiatus, 
more frequently than in the manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment and the Septuagint, does not affect the sense. The same 
remark applies to the crasis, to the form of sigma in com- 
pounds (¢.g., a¢rsg come), and to the mere orthography (¢g., 
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AhurLouos ?.4xpouas). The editor can here decide on the mode 
of printing, without reference to the exegesis of a passage. 
But there is a difference in the sense or shade of thought be- 
tween the simple airod and the reflexive airot. Some editors 
and commentators have reached the conclusion that the 
writers of the New Testament were not acquainted with the 
latter contracted form, and, therefore, when the force of that 
ag was to be expressed, employed the fuller form iaurod. 

iner seems to have formed no definite opinion on this point 
at the date when the sixth edition of his grammar was pub- 
lished. 

MoperN Versions, &C.—We may here remark that in this 
article we usually quote from the Greek New Testament, 
which constitutes the last volume of Stier and Theile’s Poly- 
glot Bible. It is imported as an independent volume in two 
styles. Both contain the Latin, Greek, and German texts, 
with various readings. In the fourth column, one of the 
styles presents the English version; the other exhibits, in 
place of it, the cases in which the German translations made 
by De Wette and others differ from that of Luther. The fourth 
edition (1863) contains an appendix which furnishes the varie 
lectiones of Codex Sinaiticus. 

Luther’s German version of the New Testament appeared 
in 1522. The normal edition of the whole Bible, which cor- 
responds in rank, authority, and general use, to the English 
“ authorised version,” was that which, after numerous correc- 
tions had been made in the earlier editions, appeared in 1545. 
The authorised English (King James’s) version was first pub- 
lished in 1611. A French translation of the Bible had 
appeared at an earlier period (the whole Bible in 1530), which 
was ascribed to Jacques le Févre, that is, J. Faber, surnamed 
Stapulensis, from Etaples, near Boulogne. He was, however, 
persecuted by the Papists; his work was suppressed, and 
very few copies are now known to exist. Much obscurity still 
attends the history of this translation, although Prof. Reuiss, 
who is distinguished for the ability and success with which he 
conducts such investigations, has probably devoted more time 
and attention to it than any recent writer. (See his Gesch. d. 
h. S. N. Test. secs. 473, 474, 486, and especially his article in 
Herzog’s Encyk. Vol. xiii, entitled Romanische Bibeliiberset- 
zungen). 

It was a cousin of Calvin, named Peter Robert Olivetan, 
who furnished the French Reformed Church with a translation 
of the Bible. Reuss remarks that it was quite imperfect ; 
that the translator devoted only one year to the preparation of 
it ; that it had been repeatedly revised by others, including 
‘Calvin himself; that, while it had received the sanction of the 
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Reformed Church in France, lt had been often altered and 
corrected ; and that, nevertheless, it at no time exhibited a 
text which could be regarded as normal and as equal to the 
just demands of modern philology. 

As we shall have frequent occasion below to refer to two 
revisions, we add the following details : Olivetan’s version was 
first published in 1535, at the expense of the Waldenses, 
although their dialect at that time differed from the French. 
Very few copies of this French Protestant version, or of the 
earliest reprints of 1540 and 1541 have been preserved. 
Calvin’s revision of 1545 was somewhat hastily performed. 
Beza devoted more time to the same work, substituted a new 
version of the Psalms, made by L. Budé, appended the Apo- 
crypha, and published the whole in 1551.* The entire trans- 
lation was revised and published in subsequent years, although 
even the editions prepared by the Vénérable Compagnie of 
Geneva exhibited many defects. Twot of these revisions of 
the old translation have been selected by our American Bible 
Society. The first is that of David Martin, whose revision of 
the New Testament first appeared in 1695 (the whole Bible in 
1707). Our Bible Society furnishes it in a neat pocket edi- 
tion. It exhibits very little resemblance to Calvin's old ver- 
sion, says Prof. Reuss, whose statement is at once confirmed 
by a comparison of the two texts ; it is, nevertheless a revision 
of it. Several Bible Societies in Europe circulate this text. 
The other is that of J. F. Ostervald (Osterwald, according to 
the orthography of German writers, e.g., Herzog, Encyk. x. 
730. It first appeared in 1744. He had previously, in 1724, 
published a revision of the last Geneva revision. His more 
original work, nevertheless, takes that of Martin as the basis. 
Reuss remarks that Ostervald attempted to modernise the 
antiquated French of former revisions, but laments that his 
work is inferior to that of Martin in strength, and does not 
seem to regard it very favourably in reference to style and 





* Our own copy, of the year 1558, is complete, except that the title page 
of the Old Testament is wanting. Itisa folio. The title page of the New 
Testament exhibits in the old orthography the following, very near the top: 
“ Le Nouveau Testament, c’est a dire, La nouuelle alliance de nostre Seigneur 
Jesus Christ.” A large tree is exhibited on the middle of the page. A man 
stands under it with his right hand pointing upwards, and from his mouth 
proceed the words: * Noli altum sapere.” Below are the words: “ L’Oliue 
de Robert Estienne, MDULIII.” 

+ A French New Testament was printed by A. Paul in New York in the 
year 1826, at the expense (aur frais, as the title page informs us) of the 
American Bible Society. It does not, like the later editions, which specify 
respectively the names of Martin and Ostervald, mention any editor’s name; 
but simply states in French that it isa reprint of the Paris edition of 18065. 
On comparing it with the more recent editions, we find that the text is that of 
Ostervald’s version, with a fow unimportant variations. 
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accuracy. The French Bible Societies circulate almost exclu- 
sively this revision ; and this fact probably furnishes the cor- 
rect explanation of the circumstance that when Frenchmen 
apply at our depositories for Bibles they generally, as we are 
informed, prefer Ostervald to Martin. Our Bible Society has 
chosen the revision of the former for the volume which exhibits 
the French and English New Testament in parallel columns. 
The truth is, as Professor Reuss clearly shews, that the French 
Protestants do not, like their German and English brethren, 
possess a standard or national translation, or one that is offi- 
cially sanctioned. So that the American Bible Society is not 
justly subjected to any reproach for publishing two distinct 
French texts. It is, on the contrary, entitled to our thanks 
that it does not reprint a later revision, or rather translation, 
proceeding from Geneva, which is by no means characterised 
by fidelity to the original. It is undoubtedly an awkward 
circumstance that the society circulates two French texts, 
which, verbally at least, widely differ. Ostervald’s revision 
certainly possesses merit ; still, we trust that, under present 
circumstances, the society will not yet accede to the request 
which has already been made, that the printing and circula- 
tion of Martin’s revision should be discontinued. 

THE Nore oF INTERROGATION.—Matt. xxvi. 45. “Sleep 
on now, and take your rest: behold, the hour is at hand,” &c. 
English version, Martin's, Lachm., Tisch., Winer, Lange, Alford. 
This punctuation indicates a kind permission.—*“ Will ye now 
sleep and take your rest?” German version, Ostervald’s Knapp, 
Stier (Gr. Test., but not in his “ Discourses,” &c., ad loc.). This 
punctuation indicates a reproof. 

Luke iv. 34. “ Art thou come to destroy us?” English and 
both French versions, Oosterzee (Lange’s Bibelwerk); Lachm., 
Tisch.—*‘ Thou art come to destroy us.” German version, Alford, 
Stier, De Wette, Knapp. 

Luke ix. 55. “Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of.” English and both French versions ; Alford, with some 
hesitation. The sense, according to this punctuation, might 
be thus stated: Ye know not that a spirit of revenge, or an 
unforgiving spirit, influences you.—* Know ye not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of ¢” German version, Oosterzee, de Wette, 
Stier, Knapp. The sense now might be: Know ye not, or, Do 
ye forget, that the spirit of the gospel is one of forgiveness ? 

ach. and Tisch. omit the words altogether, on manuscript 
authority. 

Luke xviii. 6. “Hear (dxotoars) what the unjust judge saith.” 
The four versions. “Have ye heard what?” &. De Wette 
and others. 


John i. 50. “ Because I said . . . . believest thou?” Eng- 
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lish version, De Wette, Lach., Tisch., Knapp; Alford, with some 
hesitation.—“ Thou believest, because I said,” &., German 
and both French versions, Stier. Lange says: “ Not, properly 
speaking, a question, but an expression of wonder.” 

John ix. 27. “I have told you already, and ye did not 
hear.” English, Alford, De Wette, Martin’s French—“I have 
told you already, (and) have ye not heard it?” German; 
Lange, Ostervald’s French. 

John xii. 27.“ Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I 
say? Father,save me from this hour: but for this cause came 
I unto this hour.” English and both French versions ; Calvin, 
Liicke, Meyer, De Wette, Stier (in his Discourses, &c.), Tisch., 
Alford. (This punctuation exhibits the Lord ina state of per- 
plexity ; he first prays that he may be saved from this hour ; 
but then he immediately corrects himself on recollecting that 
he had come for this cause).—“ And what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour? But for this cause,” &c. German ; 
Knapp, Schott, Lachm., Tholuck, Lange. (This punctuation, 
which differs from the former essentially only in placing a note 
of interrogation instead of a colon after rairn;, implies the fol- 
lowing : Shall I pray to the Father to save me? &. No; for 
this was the purpose for which I came). 

Acts xiii. 35. “ Whom think ye that Iam? I am not he.” 
English and both French, with various editors and commen- 
tators.—“I am not he whom ye sup me to be.” German, 
with another series of editors p= gyri Winer 
(Gram. sec. 25, 1) does not positively decide as to the superior 
claims of either mode of pointing. 

Rom. ii. 21-23. In these three verses the English version 
exhibits five notes of interrogation; De Wette believes that 
this punctuation adds to the strength of each sentence. The 
German introduces no note of interrogation, but exhibits the 
three verses as containing five affirmative sentences ; Knapp 
approves of this mode, but Stuart regards it as “a disadvantage 
to the sense.” Ostervald (French) introduces five notes of 
exclamation, while Martin places a note of interrogation after 
the first sentence, and full stops in the other four cases. Lange, 
sustained by Meyer, exhibits the first four sentences as ques- 
tions, but in the tifth case places a full stop, regarding v. 23 as 
an affirmative proposition—*“ a categorical accusation.” How 
did Paul mean to be understood ? 

2 Cor. xii. 15. “ Nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you 
with guile.” English ; so, too, both French versions, Klin 
(Lange’s Bibelwerk).—“ But, because I was crafty, have 
caught you with guile?” So some editions of the German ; 
others (Stier) place the exclamation pdint at the end, express- 
ing Paul’s grief that such a charge should be made; others 
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in, ¢. g., Teubner, whose editions claim to be very accurate, 
places, like the English, a full stop at the end. But does not 
the note of interrogation accord best with the animation with 
which the apostle speaks? Knapp is peculiar: iAaBo.... 
Ms 


n. 

Heb. ix. 17. This passage is very differently explained by 
commentators, as some take daé4xq in the ordinary sense of 
covenant (the Greek church Fathers, many Reformed inter- 
preters, Grotius, Tholuck, &c.; see especially Ebrard, continua- 
tion of Olsh.). Others assign to the word the unusual meaning 
of testament (Engl, Germ., French, Vulg., Chrysost.). Lach- 
mann places a note of interrogation at the end of v. 17, im- 
plying that the words éqi diadiusvog constitute a 
— he is sustained by eminent authorities (see Moll, 

nge’s Bibelwerk, ad loc.) ; but even this punctuation does 
not, of itself, furnish a solution of the exegetical problem. 

Heb. x. 2. “For then would they not have ceased to be 
offered?” English version, Stuart.—*“ Otherwise the sacri- 
ficing would have ceased,” &c. German and Ostervald’s French 
version. Martin exhibits the entire verse as constituting a 
question, and this punctuation has been adopted by Knapp, 
Lachm., and many editors ; Moll (Lange’s Bibelwerk). In this 
case the reading 1s adopted according to which oz is inserted 
between ézi and é& (which is now generally conceded to be the 
genuine reading), and the whole assumes the form of a ques- 
tion. 

Heb. xii. 5. The whole verse appears in the modern versions 
as an affirmative proposition (“ Ye have forgotten,” &c.), con- 
veying a serious rebuke. But Calvin, Lachm., Tholuck, 
Stuart, &c. (but not Knapp), prefer the punctuation according 
to which a note of interrogation is affixed to the whole, thus 
softening the rebuke by representing the sacred writer as 
asking, not in indignation, but in sorrow: “ And have ye for- 
gotten?” &c., 

Heb. xiii. 6. “I will not fear what man shall do unto me.” 
English and the two French versions.—“ And I will not fear ; 
what should man do unto me?” German version. This 
punctuation, which exhibits more animation in the language of 
the speaker than the former, inserts a colon, if not a period, 
after ¢o8njcua:, which the English version does not adopt. 
The original Hebrew (Ps. cxviii. 6) is rendered in the English 
Bible : “I will not fear; what can man do unto me?” bnt in 
Ps. liv. 4, 11, this version drops the note of interrogation, 
whereas Dr J. A. Alexander (Commentary on the Psalms) pre- 
fers the interrogative form in the three cases. Stuart had 
already chosen the note of interrogation here, as in the German 
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version, and this Erasmian punctuation is adopted by Knapp, 
Lachmann, De Wette, Ebrard, &c. 

James ii. 4. “Are ye not then partial in yourselves, and are 
become judges of evil thoughts?” English and the two French 
versions.—The German version, which, in other respects also, 
differs from the English, exhibits the verse in an affirmative 
form: “Ye are become,” &c. Lange (Bibelwerk) exhibits 
various interpretations when the negative particle od is taken, 
as in the German version, affirmatively (with Knapp), and also 
several others, if the particle is taken sehesmuansiods ; he pre- 
fers the latter interpretation, and Wiesinger (continuation of 
Olsh.), who cancels xas before «i with A, B, C (to which may 
now be added Cod. Sin.), agrees with him. Winer (sec. 30, 1, 
ult. ; sec. 63, 1, ult.) is disposed to regard the verse as a “ ques- 
tion of indignation” ; but, if .vs. 2-4 constitute the protasis 
beginning with éd», then, as in 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4 (which he ex- 
plains, sec. 64, 7, in the sense of the English version, which 
supplies in italics the words: that day shall not come), the 
apodosis is omitted, and the note of interrogation is imappro- 
priate. Recent commentators agree with De Wette that the 
note of interrogation adds to the force of the passage. Other 
exegetical difficulties connected with this passage are inde- 
pendent of the punctuation. 

James ii. 6. “But ye have despised the poor.” All the 
versions interrupt the series of questions by placing a colon or 
period after zrwyé. A note of interrogation in place of it 
would, as some believe, materially add to the concinnity of the 
passage. 

James iii. 14. “But if... . hearts, glory not, and lie not 
against the truth.” English, German, and the two French 
versions. Winer remarks (sec. 57, 3, with which comp. sec. 
55, 7, and sec. 54, 2, note 4) that some (Griesbach), with 
whom, however, he does not agree, have taken «4 before xara- 
xavyivefs in the sense of nonne—“ Do ye not (then) glory, and 
lie against the truth?” Editors generally, with De Wette, 
Wiesinger, Lange, &c., decidedly sustain the categorical or 
affirmative form. 

The instances which we have now adduced, and to which 
others could be added, seem to furnish the following result : 
The sense of a passage may gain or lose in vivacity, directness, 
power, and emphasis, in accordance with the punctuation (note 
of interrogation, or a comma, colon, &c.); but it is not, asa 
necessary consequence, essentially altered. The chief interest 
attaching to these cases is of an homiletical rather than of an 
exegetical nature. The preacher may find that one mode of 
punctuation will suggest thoughts for a sermon, which could 
not always be justified by another. 
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Liddon’s Bampton Lectures. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Fight Lectures 
reached before the University of Oxford in the year 1866, on the 
oundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 

By Henry Parry Lippon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary 
of Salisbury, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of gee F Second 
Edition. Rivingtons : London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1868. 


[' may seem to our readers that we owe them an apology for 
i our delay in calling their attention to this volume. The 
fault, however, is not entirely ours. Delivered in 1866, the 
Lectures were not published till “ Ascension Day, 1867 ;” and 
the preface to the second edition, that now before us, bears the 
date of “ Whitsuntide 1868.” This interval of unusual length 
between the time of preaching and the date of publication was 
owing in great measure to the fact, that in consequence of the 
illness of the person originally chosen by the university to lec- 
ture in 1866, Mr Liddon was called upon to fill the vacant 
ost “entirely unprepared,” and to meet its requirements as 
e best could. 

The Lectures themselves, however, as now before the pub- 
lic, give no evidence either of haste or of unpreparedness. The 
scholarship is exact ; the information full; the range of topics 
wide ; the treatment of the subject orderly and complete. At 
the outset of the preface to the second edition, the Lecturer 
expresses surprise that his work should have met with a wel- 
come so kindly, both at home and in America, as to lead to a 
demand for another edition. We do not share in the surprise. 
Dealing as they do with a topic of Christian theology which 
must ever hold a central place, and possess perpetual interest, 
these Lectures have an attraction of no ordinary nature. This 
may be in no small measure owing to the fact that Mr Liddon 
surveys his subject from a stand-point which is modern, and 
upholds the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity against the assaults 
of recent years. While references to the Councils of Nice 
and Chalcedon are not wanting, and we meet every now and 
then with the names of such old friends as Augustine, Athan- 
asius, Gregory, Hippolytus, Waterland, Bull, and Hooker, the 
thoughts and theories we are brought in contact with, and 
with which the writer is most in conflict, are those of Channing, 
Strauss, Baur, Schenkel, Renan, Salvador, Colenso, and the 
masked author of “Ecce Homo.” This of itself tends to in- 
vest Mr Liddon’s lectures with a freshness which would not 
have pervaded them had he occupied himself in slaying afresh 
the heresies of those who, however potent as leaders of opinion 
in their own day, have ceased to exercise any appreciable 
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influence upon the currents of speculation among which 
students of the nineteenth century are either steering or 
drifting. So thoroughly abreast of the literature of the sub- 
ject are the criticisms of this volume, that in the second 
edition we find a brief but discriminating critique of Mr 
Gladstone’s vindication of “Ecce Homo,’ which appeared 
recently in “Good Words.” 

But additional to the interest which always attaches to 
the discussion of what is fresh, and of what is fermenting in 
the public mind, these Lectures possess and exert the attrac- 
tive influence of a lofty, moral, and spiritual earnestness. 
Bearing throughout the imprint of scholarly culture, such as 
one would look for in the production of a distinguished 
Oxonian, the volume bears a higher imprint still—that of a 
Christ-adoring, Christ-clinging spirit. Inthe opening Lecture 
the reader is made at once to feel that with the author Christ 
is “no mere tale or portrait of the ancient world, no dead 
abstraction of modern or medieval thought, but a living 
Being,” and that Being believed in, lived in wholly, loved 
devotedly ; and throughout the volume, occupied as much of 
it could not but be with scientific discussions and professional 
terms, the appearance every now and again of the expression, 
“My brethren,” followed as that generally is by words of win- 
ning persuasion or solemn warning, gives ample evidence that 
the Lecturer, in the preparation and delivery of his lectures, 
never lost sight of the fact that he was dealing with spirits 
immortal and salvable at the very time he was appealing to 
the reason and candour of critical cultured students of theo- 
logy. To illustrate what we have stated, and, at the same 
time, furnish our readers with specimens of Mr Liddon’s style, 
we shall extract two passages, the one from the commence- 
ment, and the other from the close of the volume. The fol- 
lowing forms the closing paragraph of the opening Lecture :— 


‘* It must be a ground of rejoicing, that throughout these Lectures 
we shall keep thus close to the sacred person of our Lord himself. 
And if, indeed, none of us as yet believed in his Godhead, it might 
be an impertinence on the part of the preacher to suggest any spiri- 
tual advice which takes for granted the conclusion of his argument. 
But you, who, thank God, are Christians by living conviction as well 
as by baptismal privilege, must already possess too strong and too 
clear a faith in the truth before us, to be in any sense dependent on 
the success or the failure of a feeble human effort to exhibit it. 
You at least will endeavour, as we proceed, to bear steadily in mind, 
that He of whom we speak and think is no mere tale or portrait of 
the ancient world, no dead abstraction of modern or of medisval 
thought, but a living being, who is an observant witness alike of the 
words spoken in His name, and of the mental and moral response 
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which they elicit. If we nust needs pass in review the erring thoughts 
and words of men, let us be sure that our final object is not a criti- 
cism of error, but the clearer apprehension and possession of truth. 
They who believe may, by reason of the very loyalty and fervour of 
their devotion, so anxiously and eagerly watch the fleeting earth-born 
mists which for 2 moment have threatened to veil the face of the Sun 
of Righteousness, as to forget that the true weal and safety of the 
soul is only assured while her eye is persistently fixed on His imper- 
ishable glory. They who have known the aching misery of earnest 
doubt, may perchance be encouraged, like the once sceptical apostle, 
to probe the wounds with which from age to age error has lacerated 
Christ’s sacred form, and thus to draw from a nearer contact with 
the divine Redeemer the springs of a fresh and deathless faith, that 
shall win and own in Him to all eternity the unclouded presence of 
its Lord and God.” 


It is thus Mr Liddon concludes his eighth Lecture, the last 
of the series :— 


‘* But here we must close this attempt to reassert, against some 
misapprehensions of modern thought, the great truth which guards 
the honour of Christ, and which is the most precious feature in the 
intellectual heritage of Christians. And for you, dear brethren, who 
by your generous interest, or by your warm sympathies, have so 
accompanied and sustained Him, what can the preacher more fittingly 
or more sincerely desire, than that any clearer sight of the divine 
person of our glorious and living Lord which may have been granted 
you, may be, by Him, blessed to your present sanctification and to 
your endless peace? If you are intellectnally persuaded that in con- 
fessing the true Godhead of Jesus you have not followed a cunningly 
devised fable, or the crude imagination of a semi-barbarous and dis- 
tant age, then do not allow yourselves to rest content with this intel- 
lectual persuasion. 

‘¢ A truth so sublime, so imperious, has other work to do in you 
besides shaping into theoretic compactness a certain district of your 
thought about the goodness of God and the wants of man. The 
divine Christ of the gospel and the church is no mere actor, though 
he were the greatest in the great tragedy of human interest; he be- 
longs not exclusively nor especially to the past ; he is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever! He is at this moment all that he was 
eighteen centuries ago, all that he has been to our fathers, all that he 
will be to our children. He is the divine and infallible teacher, 
the healer and pardoner of sins, the source of all graces, the con- 
queror of Satan and of death—now, as of old, and as in years to come. 
- « «+ « He is ever the same; but, as the children of time, 
whether for good or evil, we move onwards in perpetual change. 
The hours of life pass, they do not return; they pass, but they are 
not forgotten ; ‘ pereurit et imputantur.’ But the present is our own ; 
we may resolve, if you will, to live as men who live for the glory of 
an incarnate God. Brethren, you sball not repent it, if, when life’s 
burdens press heavily, and especially at that solemn hour when 
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human help must fail, you are able to lean with strong confidence on 
the arm of an Almighty Saviour. May He in deed and,truth be with 
you, alike in your pilgrimage in this world and when that brief journey 
is drawing to its close! May you, sustained by His presence and aid, 
so pass through the valley of the shadow of death as to fear no evil, 
and to find, at the gate of the eternal world, that all the yearnings of 
faith and hope are to be more than satisfied by the vision of the 
divine ‘ King in His Beauty.’” 

These extracts will, in some measure, prepare our readers for 
the remark we have next to make in the way of accounting 
for the well-merited popularity of the volume from which they 
are taken. The lectures abound in passages of vigorous, fresh, 
and eloquent writing. We have no means of knowing what 
may be the nature of Mr Liddon’s pulpit appearances ; but 
should there be any measure of correspondence between the elo- 
quence of the written sentence and that of the spoken discourse, 
we should imagine Mr Liddon must occupy no mean place 
among the preachers of the Church of England. With some, 
indeed, this very characteristic of the lectures will rank as their 
chief fault. They are, it will be said, too florid, too ornate ; 
the reasoning is overlaid with rhetoric ; the flow of the argu- 
ment is impeded by the flowers of oratory which float so 
thickly on the surface ; the style is more that of a popular 
preacher, such as Dr Chalmers in his “‘ Astronomical Discourses,” 
than of an exact theologian, such as Bishop Butler in his “ Six 
Sermons, Preached upon public occasions.” And this is partly 
true. There are passages in which the rhetoric is overdone, 
over-conspicuous ; the ornaments are sometimes too numerous, 
and the glitter is occasionally too great. As a result of this, 
the reader will now and then feel disappointed when he goes 
back upon a passage, which on the first reading may have 
arrested his attention, a second and more careful perusal of it 
giving rise to the suspicion that the interest was elicited more 
by the style than by the thought. There is even more to be 
said on the subject of Mr Liddon’s style than this—it is fre- 
quently tumid and redundant. In the third lecture, he takes 
occasion to bring forward an illustration bearing upon Origin- 
ality, one which, he states in a foot-note, is not original, being 
suggested to him some years ago by a well known Oxford 
tutor ; and this is the way in which he states and applies his 
illustration :— 


‘* Need I say, brethren, that real originality is rare. In this place 
many of us spend our time very largely in imitating and combining, 
reproducing existing thought. Conscious as we are that for the most 
part we are only passing on under a new form, that which in its sub- 
stance has come to us from others, we honestly say so. . . . . 
We of this day find the atmosphere of human thought, even more 
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than the surface of the earth, preoccupied and thronged with the re- 
sult of man’s activity in times past and present. Suppose that in 
this or that instance we do believe ourselves, in perfect good faith, 
to have produced an idea which is really entitled to the merit of ori- 
ginality- May it not be, that ifat the right moment we could have 
examined the intellectual air around us with a sufficiently powerful 
microscope, we should have detected the germ of our idea floating in 
upon our personal thought from without? We only imagine our- 
selves to have created the idea because, at the time of our inhaling it, 
we were not conscious of doing so. The idea perhaps was suggested 
indirectly ; it came to us along with some other idea upon which our 
attention was mainly fixed; it came to us so disguised, or so un- 
developed, that we cannot recognise it, so as to trace the history of 
its growth. It came to us during the course of a casual conversa- 
tion; or from a book, the very name of which we have forgotten ; 
and our relationship towards it has been after all that of a nurse, not 
that of a parent. We have protected it, cherished it, warmed it, and 
at length it has grown within the chambers of our mind, until we 
have recognised its value, and led it forth into the sunlight, shaping 
it, colouring it, expressing it after a manner strictly our own, and 
believing in good faith that because we have so entirely determined 
its form, we are the creators of its substance.” 


The illustration is pertinent and ingenious; but might it not 
have been stated in fewer sentences and words? Near the 
close of the same lecture there is a passage on “Christ's per- 
son, the stay of the suffering church,” which is one of consider- 
able power, but weakened, to our taste, by being also too 
much spread out. Admitting the existence of such blemishes 
as have now been stated, we claim for Mr Liddon’s style the 
merit of freshness and vigour ; not unfrequently it rises into 
real eloquence and impressive oratory. 

The method adopted by the lecturer in the treatment of his 
subject and arrangement of his material, admits of being briefly 
stated. After a statement of “the question before us,” in 
which attention is drawn to its enduring interest, and the three 
— answers, Humanitarian, Arian, and Catholic, which 

ave been given to it (Lec. i.); such anticipations of the doc- 
trine as are to be found in the Old Testament are examined 
(Lec. ii.) ; the witness to his divinity in our Lord’s work in the 
world is then stated (Lec. iii.) ; and that is followed up by the 
witness of the consciousness of his personality and mission 
(Lec. iv.); the various and varying assertions of it in the writings 
of John, James, Peter, and Paul, are then traced and estimated 
(Lecs. v., vi.) ; the recognition of it in the earliest ages of his 
church, occupies a lecture with a title which, to unprofessional 
readers, will appear somewhat strange and unintelligible, “ The 
Homoousion ” (Lec. vii.) ; and the last of the series, “On the 
Consequences of the Doctrine,” is devoted to an exhibition of 
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its intimate and important relations “to all that is dearest to 
the heart and faith of a Christian ” (Lec. viii.). Witha field so 
wide and well-stored as this before him, Mr Liddon could 
scarce avoid coming in contact with the speculations and the 
exegesis of leading minds both in this and other countries. He 
shews himself to be thoroughly informed regarding the ten- 
dencies of modern thought, capable of appreciating what in it 
is wholesome, and of grappling with what in it may be erroneous 
or ensnaring. Scattered throughout the volume the reader 
will find suggestive remarks upon such topics as these: the 
inseparable connection of religion and theology—the assumed 
superiority of the “ historical spirit ” over the spirit of dogma- 
tism—the asserted opposition of philanthropy to dogma—the 
relationship of admiration to adoration—the value of Christian 
hymnody—the disparagement of “ Inferential theology”—and 
the depreciations of creeds. These, and many other topics, are 
treated of more or less fully as the side issues, so to speak, of 
the Lecturer’s vast subject, and their treatment is characterised 
by fairness and discrimination. The literature of the subject, 
it is right to state, is not reserved to the close and then spread 
over a huge, overgrown appendix of notes, a method which has 
found favour with some lecturers on the Bampton and other 
similar foundations; it is condensed into extremely valuable 
foot-notes and references, which give evidence of conscientious 
labour, while the notes at the close of the volume do not occupy 
more than nineteen pages. 

Appreciating much that is to be found in all these thoughtful 
lectures, we have a decided preference for iii., iv., and viii. 
The argument of the ii. based upon the Old Testament theo- 
phanies and anticipations of our Lord’s incarnation, appears to 
us inconclusive. It is attenuated, and scarce capable of bear- 
ing the stress placed upon it. There is something of the same 
thing observable in lectures v. and vi, when Mr Liddon is 
dealing with the testimony of the doctrinal writers of the New 
Testament. The truth is the lecturer’s strength does not lie in 
exegesis. He is manifestly a constant and conscientious reader 
of his Greek Testament, and is creditably acquainted with the 
critical labours of Tischendorf, De Wette, and Meyer, as well 
as with those of our own Westcott, Ellicott, and Alford. But 
he lacks the power to make use of his industriously accumulated 
material, the nicety of touch, and the quick vision which are 
all necessary to the furnishing of a first class exegete. In the 
ethical and metaphysical regions, Mr Liddon moves with the 
ease of one who is master of his subject ; and we have rarely 
met with writing so telling as is to be found in the first lecture, 
where he is combating the assault made upon the Catholic 
doctrine from the ground of “ Anti-doctrinal Morality ;” in 
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the fourth, where he developes the successive styles of our 
Lord’s self-assertion ; and in the closing one, in which, after 

inting out the conservative or protective efficacy, and the 
illuminative or explanatory force of the doctrine, he opens up 
its ethical fruitfulness as seen in the propagating of such car- 
dinal virtues as purity, humility, charity—virtues in great 
measure, if not altogether unattainable under the cultus of 
paganism or the culture of naturalism. 

The one grand desideratum of this work is that of a concise 
Christology. For this we naturally turn to the opening lecture, 
which is devoted toa statement of the question. There we are 
informed it is no other than the question which Christ himself 
raises, the central questions of Christians theology, when He 
asks, “ Whom do men say that I the Son of manam?” The 
Humanitarian and the Arian answers to that question are then 
stated; and “in contrast with these two leading forms of 
heresy,” we are told, “stands the faith, from the first and at 
this hour, of the whole Catholic Church of Christ.’’ Ilow is 
that faith set forth? By means of an extract from the so- 
called Nicene creed (in reality that of the Council of Constan- 
tinople in 381), taken from the Communion Service of the 
Church of England. Further on, “ the position which is before 
us in the lectures,” is thus briefly put: “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, being truly and perfectly Man, is also, according to 
His higher Pre-existent Nature, Very and Eternal God ; since it 
was the Second Person of the Ever Blessed Trinity, who, at the 
Incarnation, robed Himself with a Human Body and a Human 
Soul.” Mr Liddon anticipates that such “explicit language” 
will “encounter objections in more than one quarter of the 
modern world.” We object to it on the ground that, notwith- 
standing the plentiful use of capital letters, it is not explicit 
enough. If the catholic answer to the question must needs be 
given in the language of one of the four general councils, 
we should prefer having it in that of the decision of Chal- 
cedon, the last of the four, when the cycle of possible contro- 
versy on the subject was complete, only a fragment of which 
Mr Liddon gives in the small print of a foot-note. Surely that 
decision, as given by Dorner in vol. i. div. ii., of his classic work 
on the Person of Christ, is both more comprehensive and more 
accurate than the decision of the earlier council? Are we un- 
charitable when we surmise that the Chalcedon council deliver- 
ance would have obtained greater prominence in the Anglican’s 
work had it only, like that of the prior one, been so fortunate 
as to secure a place. in his book of Common Prayer? With 
Mr Liddon’s own definition of his position we are dissatisfied, 
deeming it meagre and vague.” “The Christology of the 
_ Church,” he admits, “is in reality an integral part of its theo- 
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logy.” It is that, and much more than that: It is the neces- 
sary introduction to all that is distinctively Christian in theology, 
and until it is placed in a clear light, on an irrefragable basis, 
all that is advanced upon the particular doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity must be premature and unsuccessful, not less so than 
would be the endeavour of that grammarian who should at- 
tempt to instruct his scholars in the niceties of Latin Compo- 
sition, before acquainting them with the various parts and 
functions of Roman speech. We are aware that Mr Liddon 
does not profess to deal with more than a few phases of his 
great theme; but we contend that even what be does take in 
hand, suffers materially from the want of an exact statement of 
the doctrine of Christ’s person. ‘To put his readers in posses- 
sion of such a statement, it would neither be necessary nor 
desirable to take them over the wide field of Dorner’s volumes. 
The whole matter is given with admirable precision in seven 
pages of such a recent work as Shedd’s History of Christian 

octrine. If the Oxonian scrupled to avail himself of the help 
of an American Presbyterian divine, he could have found the 
same thing expressed, with enviable terseness, by one after his 
own mind—the venerable Hooker, in the fifth book of his 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Had there been some such statement in 
the opening lecture, with a postponing of some of the discus- 
sions in that lecture till the close of the series, we feel confident 
that the bearing of much of the historical matter would have 
been more appreciated, and the value of the entire work for 
theological students considerably enhanced. 

The great blemish in Mr Liddon’s work, is a tendency to- 
wards the sacramental principle. From the connection between 
tho lecturer and the Bishop of Salisbury, stated in the title- 
page, we were partly prepared for the discovery which a per- 
usal of the volume soon led to, that Mr Liddon is what would 
be called “High Church.” We place no stress upon a some- 
what equivocal expression, according to which the Papacy is 
described as “ the largest section of the Christian Church,” as 
the language, being that of an imaginary objector, might not 
have its accuracy endorsed by Mr Liddun. Neither do we 
attach much importance to the error in exegesis, as we deem it, 
in Lecture iv., where our Lord’s discourse, recorded in the Sixth 
of John, is affirmed to have “a plain sacramental reference,” 
and the miracle at Bethsaida Julias, read in the light of that 
discourse, is declared to be “a commentary, palpable to sense, 
upon the vital efficacy of the holy communion.” The error 
involves an overlooking, among other things, of the distinction 
between the terms 4 cage, +d aqua, those in the Sixth of John, 
and +d cia, ro aja, those employed in thé words of institution ; 
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but if Mr Liddon has erred here, he pleads that he has done 
so in the company of the fathers generally, of such modern 
authorities as Stier and Olshausen, and what to him is of still 
greater consequence, the Church of England in the communion 
service. But when we meet with the lecturer's sentiments 
regarding the sacrament of baptism, the direction of his views 
is unmistakeable. It is true, that when he describes in the last 
lecture what he means by the “ grace of sacraments,” he does 
not advance anything very alarming. He repudiates the 
Zwinglian view of these ordinances, and insists upon the fact 
that they are “actual channels of supernatural grace,” “not 
mere outward signs, addressed to the taste or to the imagina- 
tion, nor even signs (as Calvinism asserts) which are tokens of 
grace received independently of them, but signs which, through 
the power of the promised words of Christ, effect what they 
signify.” Here Mr Liddon does a great, though it may be an 
unconscious injustice, to Calvinism. Calvinists hold just as 
strongly as he can, that sacraments are not only signs but 
means of grace, that “the outward and ordinary means whereby 
Christ communicateth to us the benefits of his mediation, are 
all his ordinances, especially the word, sacraments, and prayer.” 
Had Mr Liddon been as familiar with the Westminster Cate- 
chisms as he is with the Church Catechism, he would have 
found almost the exact words employed by the latter to define 
a sacrarnent, and which he quotes approvingly in a footnote, 
made use of by the former to set forth the parts of a sacrament, 
which are declared to be two,—“ the one an outward and sen- 
sible sign, used according to Christ’s own appointment ; the 
other an inward and spiritual grace thereby signified.” The 
question, then, is not whether the sacraments are “ effectual 
means of salvation,” for on that point Westminster and Salis- 
bury are at one; but how do they become effectual, how is the 
efficacy conveyed from the ordinance to the recipient or sub- 
ject? It is here, we imagine, that the difference between us 
would emerge. Though there is no very explicit statement of 
it, we cannot doubt, from the language he makes use of, that 
Mr Liddon holds the sacramental principle of Pusey and of 
Newman. He affirms that Calvinism makes “sacramental 
grace dependent upon the sense of election, that is to say, upon 
the subjective state, upon the feelings of the believer, instead 
of upon the promise and word of Christ.” Here, again, he errs 
and misrepresents, as is abundantly evident from that Cal- 
vinistic standard (Larger Catechism) already referred to, which 
affirms that sacramental efficacy is dependent upon “the work- 
ing of the Holy Ghost and the blessing of Christ, by whom they 
are instituted.” Will Mr Liddon kindly tell us, how he con- 
siders the grace of sacraments is communicated—how “the 
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objectivity of sacramental grace” (his own expression) is com- 
municated, becomes a subjective possession and experience ? 
He has not done so in so many words; but when we are told 
that baptism is “the sacrament of regeneration,” “the instru- 
ment of regeneration on Christ’s part,” “the original instru- 
ment of the profound incorporation” of the Christian with 
Christ, that it is “ the laver of a real regeneration,” that sacra- 
ments “ have renewed, and even now sustain us,” we think our 
readers will acquit us of doing any injustice to our author, 
when we credit him with the sacramentarian principle and be- 
lief in the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

We purposed referring in this connection to a very extra- 
ordinary statement of Mr Liddon’s, made to support his view 
that depreciation of the sacraments has often been followed by 
depreciation of our Lord’s eternal person. But when we in- 
form our readers, that the statement we refer to is an alleged 
proof of that position, drawn from the history of English 
Presbyterianism, many of the congregations of which, it is 
gravely stated, “ founded by men who fell away from the church 
in the 17th century,” were, during the 18th century, absorbed 
into Arianism or Socinianism, we think we have done enough. 
Could such a strange reading of history been ventured upon 
before an audience of ordinary intelligence and information 
anywhere out of Oxford? Are we to acquit Mr Liddon of 
culpable ignorance, or of criminal misrepresentation? We can 
only give him his choice, as we are unable to acquit him of 
both in this strange “depreciation.” 

We regret being under the necessity of marking these defects 
and of finding these faults in a work, a re-perusal of which 
has yielded us so large a measure of interest, and to which it 
would have delighted us, had it been in our power, to give an 
unqualified recommendation. Notwithstanding the exceptions 
and blemishes we have pointed out, a discriminating study of 
its suggestive and scholarly, eloquent and earnest pages, will 
amply repay all students of theology, to whatever school they 
belong, whatever stage they may have reached. 

As interesting and appropriate in itself, as well as illustrative 
of more than one of the remarks made during the course of 
this article, we may conclude with the Invocation which forms 
the conclusion of one of the lectures :— 


** Eternal Jesus! it is Thyself who hast bidden us either despise 
Thee or worship Thee. Thou wouldest have us despise Thee as our 
fellowman, if we will not worship Thee as our God. Gazing on Thy 
Human Beauty, and listening to Thy words, we cannot deny that Thou 
art the only Son of God Most High ; disputing Thy Divinity, we could 
no longer clearly recognise Thy human perfections. But if our ears 
hearken to Thy revelations of Thy greatness, our souls have already 
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been won to Thee by Thy truthfulness, by Thy loveliness, and by Thy 
love. Convinced by these Thy moral glories, and by Thy majestic 
exercise of creative and healing power, we believe and are sure that 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. Although in unveiling Thyself 
before Thy creatures, Thou dost stand from age to age at the bar of 
hostile and sceptical opinion ; yet assuredly, from age to age, by the 
assaults of Thine enemies, no less than in the faith of Thy believing 
Church, Thou art justified in Thy sayings, and art clear when Thou art 
judged. Ofa truth, Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ ; Thou art 
the Everlasting Son of the Father.” C. G. M. 





X. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Translated from the German of Dr 
E. Zewier, by Oswatp J. Rercnet, B.C.L., M.A., Vice-Prin- 
cipal of Cuddesden College. London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 


Dr Zeller’s work on the Philosophy of the Greeks has now for many 
years occupied a high place even in his own country among the many 
books on.the subject of which it treats, and it has been well known to 
those among ourselves whose tastes and pursuits have led them to 
devote themselves to philosophical studies. No one who aims at an 
ample, and yet exact, acquaintance with the doctrines of the Greek 
schools, and the history of their origin, their adherents, and their pro- 
gress, can neglect to consult Zeller’s pages without serious loss. 
Readers of Mr Grote’s Plato will remember the frequent references 
which he makes to this book, both to differ from its statements and to 
concur with them ; and a philosopher of very different views from Mr 
Grote, the late Professor Ferrier, has said, in speaking of histories of 
philosophy, that in his opinion, Hegel and Zeller are entitled to take 
precedence before all others in this difficult field of research.. The 
qualities which have gained for this book and its author testimonies so 
favourable from men of different schools, are fulness of information, 
breadth of view, philosophic insight, and scrupulous impartiality. 
These qualities, desirable in every department of literature, are espe- 
cially so in philosophy ; and rare as they are in books and writers on 
other subjects, they have been especially hard to find in many treatises 
and lengthy works on philosophy and its history. 

For these reasons, we think Mr Reichel has done a work of great 
service to the English student in translating this part of Dr Zeller’s 
work. ‘The translation itself is well done. It is not, indeed, a literal 
version ; and perhaps in this the translator has acted wisely. His 
aim, he states, has been to adhere to the substance of Zeller’s work, 
without necessarily adopting his language. In some parts the idea 
of a close translation has been followed, while in other parts consider- 
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able freedom of expression has been allowed, the invariable design 
being to reproduce the substance of Dr Zeller’s teaching in an intelli- 
gible form, avoiding, as far as posssible, all technicalities and unneces- 
sary abstractions. 

The part of the original work which has been chosen for rendering 
into English is, as the title of this volume indicates, that which dis- 
cusses the history, tenets, and influence of Socrates and the (so-called) 
Socratic Schools. The life and doctrines of Socrates’ great scholar, 
Plato, are considered in the sections following these in the original, 
and we hope that a translation of that part may soon appear from the 
pen of Mr Reichel, or of some other person as competent. A version 
of the chapters on Aristotle and the Elder Peripatetics is announced as 
in the press, and we may express the hope that it will not be long 
before a complete translation of this admirable work will be within the 
reach of every English student. 

Zeller’s introductory sketch of the intellectual development of Greece, 
and of the character and progress of Greek.philosophy in the fifth 
century, B.c., is clear and succinct. When he comes to deal with the 
life of Socrates, his character, the sources and characteristics of his 
philosophy, his philosophical method, and the substance of his teaching, 
he goes over ground which has been in great part already examined 
and described with characteristic ability by Mr Grote in his Plato. 
But Zeller’s work has merits of its own which enable it to challenge 
comparison. It is, however, in the latter part of this volume that we 
think most readers of the work for the first time will find the greatest 
novelty and consequent interest. The account here given of the 
Socratic schools, while thoroughly philosophical, is, at the same time, 
very clear in expression. Perhaps of the three chapters on the sub- 
ject, that on the Cynics is the best, admirable as it is for the learning 
displayed, and for the clear and facile expression of various tendencies 
of thought. A singular fairness and power of appreciation is con- 
spicuous here as in other parts of the book. To illustrate the readable 
character of the version, we may cite the following remarks from the 
close of the section on the Cynic influence on society :—‘‘ The position 
occupied by the Cynics in the Greek world is, no doubt, a peculiar one. 
Ridiculed because of their eccentricities, and admired for their self- 
denial, despised as beggers, and feared as moralists, full of pride in the 
face of folly, of pity at the moral misery of their fellowmen, they op- 
posed both the wisdom and the effeminacy of their time with the rough 
strength of a sturdy will. Hardened, even to insensibility, with the cut- 
ting, ever-ready native wit of the plebeian, benevolent, with few wants, 
full of whims and jokes, and national, even to their very dirtiness, they 
resemble in many points the friars of the middle ages; and it cannot 
be doubted that, notwithstanding all their extravagancies, they, in 
many ways, did much good. Science, however, could expect but 
little from this mendicant philosophy, which did not, indeed, bring forth 
much fruit until it had been supplanted by other elements, and had 
been regulated and brought into connection with a wider view of the 
world by the Stoics. The Cynic school, as such, appears to have 
had only a very narrow sphere, nor will this appear strange when the 
unbending severity of its demands is considered. In other respects it 
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was incapable of scientific development, and the practical good it did 
was chiefly of a negative character. It attacked the vices and the 
follies of men. It required independence and self-denial. It placed 
the individual entirely by himself, thus affording play to moral pride, 
vanity, and the most capricious whims, which were not without ill 
effects. The abstract sovereignty of the personal will resulted ulti- 
mately in individual caprice, and Cynicism trenched on the ground of 
the philosophy of pleasure, to which, as a system, it was diametrically 
opposed.” 

The comparison of the Cynics to the friars of the middle ages is a 
happy one; and as Zeller points out, the Cynics really have a his- 
torical connection with the monks of Christendom. The connecting 
link is the Cynicism of the time of the Cwsars and the later Pytha- 


gorean asceticism, which exercised so important an influence on eastern 
monasticism. 


Life of James Ferguson, F.R.S., in a Brief Autobiographical Account 
and Further Extended Memoir. With numerous Notes and 
Illustrative Engravings. By E. Henperson, LL.D. A. Fullar- 
ton & Co., Edinburgh, London, and Glasgow. 1867. 


The brief autobiography of Ferguson here given is already well 
known. It was written in the year 1773, and prefixed by himself to 
his ‘‘ Select Mechanical Exercises,” published that year. It occupies 
forty-three pages, thirty-six of which refer to the details of his life in 
Scotland, while only seven pages are devoted to his life in England ; 
the latter extending over a space of thirty years, of which next to 
nothing is related. This imperfect sketch has hitherto furnished 
nearly all the information which the public have received regarding 
this distinguished philosopher. It was, therefore, with no ordinary 
interest that we turned to this large volume, which professes to give 
a ‘‘ Further Extended Memoir, with numerous Notes and Illustrative 
Engravings.”” We cannot say that our expectations have been alto- 
gether disappointed. Dr Henderson has set himself to his task con 
amore ; with indefatigable zeal and persevering industry he has ex- 
humed, investigated, and gathered up all accessible materials which 
could throw any light upon his subject ; and ‘‘ Old Mortality” himself 
could not have worked with more anxiety and veneration at decipher- 
ing and discovering the moss-grown memorials of some hillside martyr 
of the covenant, than our editor has done in his efforts to retrieve the 
almost obliterated life of this once illustrious Scotchman. In many 
points, it would be injustice to deny that in these efforts he has 
succeeded. To all who take an interest in astronomical and mechanical 
science, these pages must afford peculiar gratification ; and many parts 
of Ferguson’s personal history, previously unknown, have been cleared 
up and substantiated. But when we have said this, we fear that we 
have exhausted all that can be said in commendation of the volume. 
Viewed as a memoir, it is sadly wanting in unity and arrangement. 
Well might the author advertise in his title that his memoir would be 
‘ accompanied ‘‘ with numerous notes.”” The book, in fact, is a collec- 
tion of notes,—notes upon every person, place, or thing introduced 
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inte the text which bore the remotest connection with the subject of 
the memoir. The work, in short, resembles those productions which 
the French call Memoires pour servir al’ histoire,—very valuable in 
their own place, and very interesting, but valuable and interesting 
mainly to the future historian. We do not, certainly, profess our- 
selves able to weave, out of this somewhat tangled skene, a connected 
story of Ferguson’s life within the brief space allotted to us; but the 
following sketch may induce our readers to gratify their curiosity by 
consulting the pregnant pages of this volume. 

James Ferguson was born in 1710, not, as he states, near Keith, 
but, as his biographer shews, in the Quoir or Core of Mayen near 
Rothimay, in Banffshire. His parents were mere cottars, very poor, 
but respectable and religious. James acquired the element of reading 
from overhearing his father teaching his elder brother the letters of 
the alphabet prefixed to the Shorter Catechism. He was afterwards 
sent for three months to the Grammar School of Keith. This was the 
whole amount of education which Ferguson owed to society. From 
thenceforward he was simply and purely a self-taught man. His in- 
born genius for mechanics was developed at a very early period. 
When a mere child he was struck with awe and surprise by seeing his 
father lift up the roof of his cottage, which had given way, by applying 
a prop and lever to an upright spar. This led him, after many ex- 
periments, to the discovery of the powers of the lever. Prosecuting 
his inquiries, he was enabled, by means of a lathe and knife, to con- 
struct some rude pieces of machinery, of which the young philosopher 
felt so proud, that he wrote an account and drew models of them on 
paper, imagining this to be the first treatise of the kind that ever was 
written. His father, however, was too poor to admit of his son 
following out these studies; and at the age of ten James was hired 
out to take charge of a few sheep. At fourteen he went to serve a 
farmer, who was very kind to him; and, as he informs us, he soon 
observed that ‘‘in the evenings, when my work was over, I went into 
a field with a blanket about me, lay down on my back, and stretched 
a thread with small beads upon it at arms length between my eye and 
the stars, sliding the beads upon ii ‘‘ll they hid such and such stars 
from my eye, in order to take their apparent distances from one 
another; and then laying the thread down on a paper, I marked the 
stars thereon by the beads, according to their respective positions, 
having a candle by me.” Seldom, perhaps, has the pursuit of know- 
ledge commenced under circumstances so unpromising ; but the pre- 
cocious astronomer was fortunate enough to meet with patrons who 
encouraged his youthful aspirations. His master, the good farmer, 
would take up the flail and do his work while Ferguson would sit by 
him in the barn with his compasses, ruler, and pen. The minister of 
Keith furnished him with maps, and recommended him to Mr Grant 
of Achoynaney ; and the squire, inviting him to his house, committed 
him to the tutelage of his butler, Mr Cantley, an ingenious mechanist, 
who was very useful to him. On leaving this hospitable roof, Ferguson 
entered the service, first of a miller, and afterwards of a country 
surgeon, both of whom treated him with neglect, and even cruelty ; but 
in the midst of this disheartening experience, the genius of the future 
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philosopher could not be repressed, and he furnishes some curious 
illustrations of his attempts at the constructions of clocks and watches, 
which, from the rudeness of the materials, proved more ingenious than 
useful. Under the patronage of Sir James Dunbar of Durn, who set 
him to clean his clocks, he prosecuted this humble employment for 
some time in the neighbourhood. About this time, while still indalg- 
ing in his star-gazing propensities, he discovered a latent talent for 
drawing, and encouraged by Lady Dipple, he betook himself to 
Edinburgh, with letters of introduction to Dr Keith and Lady Jane 
Douglas, under whose kind patronage, without any training or instruc- 
tion, save what he received from Dame Nature, he practised, with 
great success, the art of portrait painting, a profession in which he 
continued for six-and-twenty years. While thus engaged, he was 
seized with a strong desire to study medicine, but after two years, 
having attempted in vain to practise the healing art, we find him, in 
1739, in Inverness, resuming his astronomical studies, which, during 
his residence in the capital, he had strangely neglected. In 1743, 
Ferguson removed to London, where he supported himself for several 
years as a limner, but subsequently, through the kindness of Sir 
Stephen Poyntz, who discovered his singular genius, he devoted him- 
self to the more congenial pursuit of astronomy. Though, as he 
says, having never had a grammatical education, nor time to study 
the rules of just composition, he was afraid to appear as an author. 
He was emboldened by success to publish a variety of philosophical 
treatises, such as his Astronomy, Mechanical Lectures, Tables and 
Tracts relative to several Arts and Sciences, The Young Gentleman 
and Lady’s Astronomy, a small Treatise on Electricity, &c. These 
publications having brought him into notice, he commenced that 
series of lectures on astronomical subjects which secured him so much 
popularity, not only in the metropolis but in the principal towns of 
England. And he continued to live in comparative comfort till the 
year 1776, in which year, on the 16th of November, he expired at his 
residence in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age. 

As an astronomer, Ferguson contributed materially by his works to 
the progress of his favourite science. Besides rendering the study 
more popular by his lectures, his discoveries, as for example that of 
the path of the moon in a line always concave towards the sun, were 
unquestionably original, and the ingenious mechanisms by which he 
illustrated the movements of the heavenly bodies, threw a light over 
the subject as new as it was interesting. His fame extended to other 
countries as well as his own; he was admitted member of foreign 
societies. The Royal Society received him as a fellow without pay- 
ment of fees ; and the shepherd boy, who had lain on his back in the 
cold winter nights at Keith, gazing at the stars with his threaded 
beads, was admitted to the royal presence at Kew, and received a 
pension of £50 per annum from his majesty George III. As a man, 
Ferguson maintained the most upright and blameless character ; he 
was a devout and sincere believer in Christianity, and his deathbed 
, was one of peace and hope. The mingled kindness and intelligence 
which beam in the portrait prefixed to this volume, cannot be viewed 
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without a feeling of regret that a mind so placid and so thoughtful, 
and engaged in such sublime lucubrations, should have been disturbed 
at all, as it was sadly disturbed, by the anxieties of this sublunary 
world. 

Ferguson was married before he left Scotland to Miss Isabella 
Wilson of Cantly. His domestic life was overshadowed towards its 
close by a dire calamity, which, like one of those eclipses he had 
so often described, must have shed a gloom over the whole of his 
subsequent existence. We refer to the mysterious disappearance of 
his only daughter Agnes, a young lady of fascinating person and rare 
accomplishmeuts, who at the age of eighteen, suddenly Jeft her father’s 
side while walking with him in the Strand, and was seen by him no 
more. To the painstaking and zealous researches of Dr Hender- 
son, we are indebted for the denouement of this tragical affair, which 
has hitherto been involved in mystery. He has succeeded in tracing 
the unhappy fugitive, from the time that she left her father’s arm in 
1768, down to the mournful end of her history in 1798. She had 
been seduced, it appears, by a young nobleman, who, after spending 
a course of dissipation with her on the Continent, deserted her ; upon 
which she returned to London, where she supported herself by her 
pen, and even appeared on the stage; but after a life of extrava- 
gance, during which she was twice committed to prison for debt, she 
was found in a wretched garret, dying of consumption, by Dr Blake, 
a benevolent physician, to whom she discovered her real name and 
relationship, with the sad story of her life. The most remarkable 
feature about this tragedy, is the fact that the father and daughter 
may have often passed each other on the crowded streets. Pride or 
shame prevented her from discovering herself to him during his life- 
time, or to her family after his death. Ferguson’s surviving son 
John, lived for many years in Windmill Street, Edinburgh, where he 
died so lately as the year 1833. He had none of his father’s genius 
for mathematics or astronomy, and is said to have spent his time in 
quiet retirement. 


Mémoires du Comte Beugnot, Ancien Ministre, Publiés par le Comte 
Albert Beugnot. Paris, 1867. 


M. Beugnot is not a man of any remarkable power of mind or 
breadth of view ; but this does not prevent his Memoirs from being 
among the most interesting which have fallen in our way for a long 
time. The reason is, that he lived through such stirring events, took 
a part in such great occurrences, and saw so many notable men, that 
he would be far indeed below the level of mediocrity, if what he has 
to say did not interest the educated reader. And, though not a writer 
ofa high order, M. Beugnot is never commonplace. He has, moreover, 
besides originality, that thorough candour, which is the great charm of 
French memoirs, and which (if it sometimes makes them reada little like 
‘* confessions,” and at other times degenerates into cynicism), deserves 
to be taken into account by the student of human nature, when he is 
forming his estimate of why the French are what they are. The 
way in which our author lays bare his meannesses is, indeed, some- 
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times startling. He never puts in the least claim to anything like phi- 
losophic dignity. When a great man smiles on him, he is in raptures. 
When Napoleon (who often forgot himself with inferiors) had been 
grossly rude to him, he forgets it all, and mounts to the seventh 
heaven of felicity, because, before the interview is over, the emperor 
playfully pulls him by the ear. ‘ All is forgotten, all is made up for, 
(he says), by this act of imperial familiarity. I’m foolishly sensitive ; 
and yet I’ve come back at once to my old feelings of affectionate grati- _ 
tude.”” Not much ‘“ bottom,” one would say, in one who would be 

so easily moved from one extreme to the other; indeed, after this, it 
seems quite natural to find this affectionately grateful worshipper of 
the first emperor moved to tears in a téle-d-téle with the Count of 
Artois. ‘I never could have dreamed (he tells us) of such an 
honour ; and my feelings far outwent any I ever experienced in the 
presence of Napoleon. He was not the son of St Louis.” Does this 
explain that notable defection which preceded, and also followed, the 
hundred days ? Even if it does, it will not account for the behaviour of 
so many during those days themselves ; and we are driven to the convic- 
tion that, though perfide Albion has had her Vicars of Bray, the cha- 
racter is in reality much more Gallic than Anglo-Saxon. But the true 
reason for M. Beugnot’s worship of greatness is that great men have 
places to give away ; and, acceptable as these are to most weak human 
creatures, there is no such thorough-paced place-hunter as your French- 
man. Something was said about this in our newspapers not long ago, 
a propos of Ireland, which M. de Lasteyrie obligingly advised us to 
govern on the French plan. Such a plan might for the moment “ satisfy 
Celtic aspirations ;”’ but surely it would be dangerous to fill Ireland 
with the same swarm of needy employés and expectants, who are the 
curse of more than one continental country—notably of Italy. Ire. 
land has only too many of that useless kind of citizens already. 
Well: M. Beugnot tells us, that (in spite of St Louis) he felt it his 
duty to himself always to be found worshipping the rising sun. That 
this was his creed and practice is the great reason why his Memoirs 
are worth reading; for always managing to get near the object 
of his worship, he has always something interesting to say about 
the very highest people for the time being. Thus, while he is at 
Dusseldorf, where Napoleon sent him to ‘‘ organise” the grand duchy 
of Berg, he sees a great deal of the emperor, and gives instances 
of his extraordinary attention to details, combined with no less extra- 
ordinary gullibility. Provided things looked well on paper (and woe 
betide his employés if they did not), Napoleon never seems to have 
suspected that ‘‘ cooking” to suit his tastes might account for the 
favourable appearance. One man of the little German court preserved 
his old uncourtier-like habits ; this was Jean Bon St André, an old 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, who still kept to his simple 
style of dress, and used the sort of language befitting.it. Once the empe- 
ror and the Duke of Nassau went in state on the Rhine. M. Beugnot 
and St André were of the party. ‘‘ Mark me (said the latter), France 
is up high just now; but I can’t help thinking she will sink as low as 
' ghe was in 98, before this man is done with her; and then what will 
all your orders, and lace, and silk stockings do to save her?” 
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‘* Hush,” said the terrified Beugnot. ‘‘ Well, it is strange,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Here am I lying in the bows of his boat, and I can’t help 
thinking how the fate of empires has depended on a kick more or 
less.” This was in 1811; and the reference is to the kicking out of 
the Convention on the 18th Brumaire. Beugnot sees, in 1813, that 
things are not looking well with the emperor ; yet he accepts the post 
of commissary-extraordinary in the Department of the North, and 
writes : ‘‘ I was one of the first to co-operate with Napoleon : he will 
find me, if so it is to be, the last. At the worst, it will be glorious to fall 
along with such a vast Colossus.” ‘* Prave worts!” in spite of which, 
as soon as, in March 1814, the news came of the Fontainebleau Abdica- 
tion, our hero abandons his post, and assumes the disguise of a work- 
man on the roads. The ingrained flunkeyism of the man comes out 
in passages like this (speaking of the allied sovereigns at Paris) : 
‘** Never, even when Napoleon was in all his glory, did our capital 
offer such an august and splendid spectacle as that of all theso sove- 
reigns, gathered as friends to help the King of France in restoring 
liberty to his people.” ‘l'here is needless degradation in this ; and yet 
Napoleon, who knew the men, was by no means severe on the 
want of fidelity of the many Beugnots of the day. ‘‘ They did 
not betray me,” he wrote at St Helena; they deserted me. And 
that is a very different thing.’’ Yet, we must say, the brisk way 
in which men changed from side to side, during these eventful 
years, had certainly something very offensive and indecent in it. 
M. Beugnot, however, did not desert twice. He followed the king to 
Ghent, despite the snubbing he had got from his new friends, who 
found him much too bourgeois. ‘* It was all very fine in Buonaparte’s 
time (said the Marquis of Simaine), to put such men into high offices. 
These must now be kept for people of family, who can have good men 
of business under their orders.” Our ex-minister has a pleasant time 
of it at Ghent. He and his fellows dine at a table d'héte at three 
francs a-head, and vow they never dined better. They make up plea- 
sure parties into the country; and what France is likely to suffer 
by possible invasion is the last thing they think of. Meantime 
the most Christian king and his brother are edifying the Ghent 
folks with their assiduous devotion. Nothing else did they even 
attempt. Never did a set of men leave more thoroughly to others 
the task of bringing them back. After the Restoration M. Beugnot 
was made postmaster-general,—very dissatisfied he was at losing 
his post of ‘first lord of the admiralty.” His disappointment, 
perhaps, adds zest to his description of Fouché, introduced by Tal- 
leyrand, doing homage to Louis XVIII., on being appointed head of 
the police. A strange sight. ‘‘ The regicide, with his hands between 
those of the murdered king’s brother ; and the apostate bishop stand- 
ing by as witness.” M. Beugnot can always be witty, and, French- 
man-like, wittily profane. When, in 1818, the ultra party proposed 
to set up a crucifix in the Chamber of Deputies over the “ tribune,”’ 
‘« If they do (said he), let them take care to, write under it, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they say.’’”” In January 1830, 
Prince Polignac made him a peer; but he gave up the dignity, and retired 
into private life after the great days of July. He thus sums up his 
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experiences of public life: ‘*‘ Between nations, reason and justice are 
mere words. All the array of declarations, all the humbug of diplo- 
macy, serve only to hide for a time this terrible truth, that nations, in 
their dealings with one another, remain always in that state of nature 
in which brute force stands in the place of law.” A sad verdict, but 
one which the experience of Denmark and other small states goes far to 
justify. We are a long way yet from having brought into international 
law that spirit of Christian forbearance whereby we trust the relations 
between man and man are being humanised. To the general reader, 
some of the most interesting scenes of M. Beugnot’s eventful life are his 
relations with Mademoiselle de Saint Remy de Valois (afterwards 
Madame de Lamotte, of the diamond necklace). Even in her case 
he shews his servility and his timid nature. Having lived with her 
in the country, he meets her in Paris, and maintains a very undigni- 
fied position during her affair with Cardinal de Rohan. When she 
is arrested, she chooses him to plead her cause. He had often sworn 
before, that whenever his eloquence could be of use to her it was at 
her service. But when it came to the point, though the lieutenant of 
police assured him there was not the slightest danger, he meanly 
backed out of the affair. In 1793 he became suspect, and was put into 
the Conciergerie. The picture has often been drawn of the strange 
frivolity which kept up its dressing, and flirting, and childish love of 
admiration to the foot of the guillotine ; but it has never been better 
drawn than by M. Beugnot. Here are French ladies, well born, well 
bred, crowding round the prison pump to wash their dresses, that they 
may appear in decent ‘ afternoon toilette.” Standing out nobly among 
such triflers is Eglé, a girl of the town, imprisoned for “ uttering 
royalist sentiments.” Some of her old friends try to save her: she 
scorns their pity, and repeats the words with greater emphasis. 
Chaumotte, bent on insulting fallen royalty, wanted to send Eglé to 
the scaffold in the same tumbril with the queen. ‘‘ Ah, I wish they had 
done it (said the poor girl): I'd have cheated them finely. I'd have 
dropped at her feet before we got half way, and not all of them put 
together should have set me on my legs again.” By and by M. Beugnot 
happily gets transferred to La Force, where the prisoners, being further 
from the tribunals, stood a chance of being forgotten ; and so we hear 
no more of that “strange protest which a dying aristocracy made 
against the levellers,—as if they had said, ‘You may kill us if you 
like, but you shan’t make us cease to be gentlefolks, nor force us to 
give up the ways and habits which we set store by.’” Well: we 
have said enough to shew that M. Beugnot’s book is an interest- 
ing one; though it certainly does not inspire us with any high feel- 
ing of respect for its author. 
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XI. FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
AMERICAN. 


Lyra Sacra Americana : or Gems from American Sacred Poetry. By 
C. D. Creveranp. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1868. 


This work consists of about 250 different hymns, selected from the 
writings of 56 different writers in America. Many of them are ex- 
ceedingly good, and are worthy of a permanent place among the 
sacred songs with which in these modern times English religious 
literature has been enriched. The book is accompanied with illus- 
trative notes, and with brief biographical sketches of the authors, from 
the pen of the editor, which add greatly to its value. Alluding in his 
preface to the unprecedented number of hymn books and works on 
hymnology that has been published since 1860, he calls this, not 
without reason, the hymnological decade of the nineteenth century. 
With this work for American hymns, and Sir Roundel Palmer’s ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Book of Praise” for hymns of British origin, and such a 
work as the ‘‘ Lyra Germanica” for hymns from the Land of Luther, 
any ordinary reader will have an amply sufficient library of such 
literature. The following is, we think, the finest of those which Mr 
Cleveland has presented to us in his American collection :— 


“THE JOY UNKNOWN IN HEAVEN.” 


“ Trembling before Thine awful Throne, 
O Lord! in dust my sins I own: 
Justice and mercy for my life 
Contend : oh, smile and heal the strife. 


“ The Saviour smiles ! upon my soul 
New tides of hope tumultuous roll— 
His voice proclaims my pardon found, 
Seraphic transport wings the sound. 


‘“‘ Earth has a joy unknown in heaven— 
The new-born peace of sin forgiven ! 
Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels! never dimm’d your sight. 


“ Ye saw of old, on chaos rise 
The beauteous pillars of the skies ; 
Ye know where morn exulting springs, 
And evening folds her drooping wings. 


“ Bright heralds of th’ —— Will, 
Abroad His errands ye fulfil 
Or, throned in floods of anal ine, 
Symphonious in his presence play. 


“ Loud is the song—the heavenly plain 
Is shaken with the choral strain— 
And dying echoes, floating far, 

Draw music from each chiming star. 
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“ But I amid your choirs shall shine, 
And all your knowledge shall be mine: 
Ye on your harps must lean to hear 
A secret chord that mine will bear.” 


Origin and History of the Books of the New Testament, both the 
Canonical and the Apocryphal. Designed to show what the Bible 
is not, what it is, and how to use it. By Professor C. E. Stowe, 
London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. 559. 

Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with special refer- 
ence to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School. 
By Dr G. P. Fisner, Professor of Church History in Yale College. 
London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. 586. 


These two excellent works we notice together. They are taken up 
with the discussion of the same class of topics. The former is the 
more popular in its style and structure, as well as more comprehen- 
sive ; the latter is more scientific and restricted. In both of them 
the question as to the origin and historic veracity of the gospel nar- 
ratives is very ably and satisfactorily reviewed. The forms of unbelief 
they are designed to counteract, have greater currency and exert a 
wider influence in America than they appear to do in this country. 
This may arise partly from the fact that German literature more ex- 
tensively influences the popular mind in America. Yet these works 
have a value also for us. It were well that those whose office brings 
them into constant contact with the thoughts on religious subjects, 
which are more than ever finding their utterance in the present day, 
had an accurate acquaintance with the whole circle of questions in- 
volved in the controversy regarding the genuineness of the gospels. 
We know of no works we could more safely recommend to intelligent 
readers than these above named. 

There are many Christian readers who fail to perceive the subtle 
forms which modern scepticism has assumed. ‘ They fail to see,” 
as Professor Fisher remarks, ‘‘ that though it be often less tangible 
and pugnacious, it is more diffused like an atmosphere. They are 
not aware how widely the seeds of unbelief are scattered through 
books and journals which find a hospitable reception even in Chris- 
tian families. And they do not appreciate the significance of the fact, 
that so large a number of the leaders of opinion, outside of the sphere 
of religion, are adherents, more or less outspoken, of the sceptical 
school. Infidelity appears in better dress and in better company than 
of old; it takes on the function of the educator and the social re- 
former ; it prefers a compromise with Christianity to a noisy crusade 
against it; but the half friendly attitude it assumes, may render the 
task of exposing and withstanding it all the more difficult.” The 
great question at issue is, The authority of the Bible as a rule of duty. 
The rationalist sets aside every objective authority—every authority 
exterior to his own mitid in matters of religion, and maintains the 
positive sufficiency of reason. The mystic and the rationalist agree 
in rejecting every objective authority, but while the latter relies on 
subjective reason, the former relies on subjective feeling. In encoun- 
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tering both, the great point to be maintained is, The normative authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. This is the primary question. Second to this, 
we must affirm and defend the inspiration of the Scriptures. For there 
are some, as the late distinguised Dr Rothe of Heidelberg, who, while 
upholding the Protestant principle of the authority of the Bible, never- 
theless regard the Scriptures as not free from error in physical science 
and in history. Rothe holds that the Apostles fell into mistakes in 
reasoning, and in their method of interpreting the Old Testament, and 
that the Bible must be viewed, not only as a self-explaining, but also 
as a self-correcting book. ; 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers, if we present, in a few 
sentences, an account of the different theories which, emanating from 
the workshops of German philosophers, have been taken up and de- 
fended by those who would undermine our faith in a supernatural 
revelation altogether. 

The German philosopher Hegel, who died in 1831, basing his 
speculations on Schelling’s Pantheistic Natural Philosophy, which 
again had its roots in the idealism of Fichte, originated a form of 
mental philosophy, according to which divine revelation was merely 
the unfolding of the divine self-consciousness. After the master’s 
death, his school began to divide into three sections. (1.) The ez- 
treme right, or conservative wing, represented by Macheinecke, the 
author of a “ History of the Reformation,” and a work on ‘“ Chris- 
tian Symbolik,” and Goeschel, the Jurist, who recognised Goethe as 
an apostle of Christianity. Dorner, also the eminent theologian of 
Berlin, must be regarded as belonging to this school. (2.) The 
neutral or intermediate party, called The Central; and (3.) The 
extreme left, or the ‘‘ Young Hegelian” party. Those who stood on 
the extreme left, carried out to their legitimate results the theories of 
their master, when they despised Christianity as an antiquated form 
of conception. Their religion consisted in an open self-deification and 
self-worship, an anthropotheism. The most conspicuous men on this 
side are David Strauss, Zeller, Louis Feuerbach, Schwegler, F. C. 
Baur, Renan, and Schenkel, of Heidelberg, &c. 

The Hegelian philosophy, which has so largely poisoned the foun- 
tains of German theological speculation, has well been described in 
the words of Virgil :— 


“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.” 


According to this philosophy, the objective has no existence except as 
a reflection or creation of the suljective. Its great first principle is 
the identity of subject and object. If the reader can comprehend the 
sentences, we may here quote a statement of its leading dogmas :— 
‘* God is man’s revealed inner nature—his pronounced self. Religion 
is the solemn unveiling of the concealed treasures of humanity. The 
Christian religion is the relation of man to his own being as to another 
being. Man is God and must worship himself.” This arrogant pan- 
theistic philosophy holds sway over many minds, though not always 
in its grossest and most repulsive form. It has insinuated itself into 
many channels of thought, even where it has not led to an abandon- 
ment of all faith in the Scriptures as an objective revelation from God. 
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The problem to be solved is, Whence sprung the narratives of the 
gospels ? Are they actual histories? The most prominent theories 
on the side of unbelief, of those who have attempted to accouut for 
the gospels are— 

(1.) The mythical theory of David Frederick Strauss. This first 
appeared in his ‘‘ Leben Jesu,” 1835. He maintains that the 
gospels are not histories at all, but that, from beginning to end, they 
are pure fabrications, springing only from the heated imagination of 
the writers. After Renan’s ‘‘ Vie de Jesu” appeared, Strauss re- 
issued his work, 1864, for the German people, but the features 
of his remarkable theory remained the same. ‘‘ The first canon 
which he lays at the foundation of his criticism, is the impossibility 
that a miracle should occur. Any‘and every hypothesis, he takes for 
granted, is sooner to be allowed than the admission of a miraculous 
event. He assumes, from beginning to end, that a relation is not 
historical, that the thing narrated could not have so occurred, when it 
is irreconcilable with known, and elsewhere universally prevailing 
laws. By this circumstance, before all others, the unhistorical cha- 
racter of a narrative is ascertained.” 

(2.) C. H. Weisse, following in the track of Strauss, published in 
1888, a work entitled ‘‘ The Gospel History.” He much resembles 
Strauss in his idea of the origin of the narratives of the gospel. They 
are, he supposes, not history at all, but the development of ideas in 
the writers’ mind, which have no foundation in fact. 

(83.) Aug. Gfroerer considers John’s gospel as genuine, but that the 
three synoptical gospels are altogether spurious and mythical, and 
owe their origin probably to the influence of the writings of Philo and 
other Jews. The effort to show the derivation of the gospel history 
from these writings, Professor Stowe thus describes, pouring upon it 
deserved ridicule :—‘‘ These derivations certainly exceed Knicker- 
bocker’s etymology of the word mango from the name of Jeremiah 
King; for in this case the steps are quite obvious, thus: Jeremiah 
King, Jerry King, Jerkin, Cucumber, Mango !” 

(4.) Bruno Bauer occupies the extreme extremity of the left wing 
of Hegelianism. In him self-deification and the annihilation of all 
objective truth have reached their culminating point. His account of 
the origin of the gospel is this:—Somebody or other wrote. the 
book of Mark, and others strangely mistook it for a veritable history 
of Jesus. Another remodelled this book according to his own ideas, 
and produced the book of Luke. A third comparing the two, under- 
took to harmonise them, and by adding his own reflections, produced 
the gospel of Matthew. The so-called history was only the work 
of imagination. 

(5.) Ernest Renan, in his Vie de Jesus (18638), gives a different ac- 
count of the gospels. His is styled the Legendary Theory. ‘‘ Renan 
is no critic; he is merely a rationalist. With the aid of lively 
colours, or psychological raisonnements, he, as a master of his lan- 
guage, produces a very readable biography. But it could gain no 
great importance in the domain of science and historical criticism, 
for, after all, much of the work rests upon arbitrary assumptions, 
very little upon critical principles, and an examination corresponding 
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with them. He often contradicts himself most glaringly, even, now and 
then, on the same page of his book. Meeting with such a confusion 
of ideas, and such a misconception of all history, we may dispense 
with all further examination.” This opinion of Dr Philippson, of 
Magdeburg, a learned Prussian Jew, will approve itself to all who 
have read Renan’s “ Life of Jesus.” Renan and all his predecessors 
of the same school start in their investigation with the axiom that a 
miracle is impossible. At the outset of his work he remarks :— 
‘* That the Gospels are in part legendary is evident, since they are 
fall of miracles and the supernatural.’ He afterwards proceeds on 
the principle that a supernatural relation cannot be accepted as 
such, and that the duty of the historian is to interpret it, and to seek 
what portion of truth and what portion of error it may contain. His 
‘* absolute rule of criticism is to allow no place in historical narration 
to miracles.”” Hence his great work is little more than a vain attempt 
to account for Christ and Christianity, without giving credence to 
miraculous events. 

(6.) Professor Daniel Schenkel, of Weidelberg, is the most influential 
among living German rationalists. He also has constructed a life of 
Christ, out of his own inward consciousness, without reference to his- 
torical testimony on the subject. ‘Of the four gospels, Mark he 
thinks the most accurate of all, though many things are added by 
another hand, which are not trustworthy. Matthew was written by a 
Jewish disciple, and as it attempts to prove that the prophecies of a 
Jewish Messiah found fulfilment in Jesus, much of it must be re- 
jected. Luke adds many incidents and parables to adapt the new 
religion to the gentile world, and these must be carefully winnowed. 
Little reliance can be placed on John’s gospel, for it contradicts the 
historical order by making Jesus have a distinct conception of his 
work from the beginning.” 

(7.) F. C. Baur was the founder and the most brilliant representa. 
tive of the Tiibingen school. He supplanted the mythical theory by 
the so-called Tendency Theory. He held that the gospels were 
written for the express purpose of deception. Each of the gospels he 
held had a ‘endency, was written for a purpose. There were, he sup- 
poses, two active elements opposed to each other in the early church— 
the Ebionitish or Petrine element, and the Pauline. The controversy 
between these elements was obstinate and lengthened. The books 
of the New Testament are, in his opinion, for the most part the pro- 
duct of champions on the one side or the other of the controversy. 
Some of them also were written for the purpose of concealing the dif- 
ference, and bringing about reconciliation. Baur did not pretend to 
found his theories on any historical testimony, he built them on the 
foundation of alleged internal evidence. 

The Tiibingen school has taken the lead in the rationalistic opposi- 
tion to the gospels. Baur has been followed by Schwegler, Keim, 
Volkmar, and a host of others of more or less influence, who have 
brought all the appliances of their ‘ higher criticism” to bear, but 
without success, against the foundation of the faith. Their assaults 
have been in two directions. (1.) They have presented objections to 
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the historical truth of the gospels, derived from the narrative itself; 
and (2.) They have advanced hypothesis to account for the existence 
and influence of the gospels, supposing them to be historically un- 
true. In reviewing the theories propounded by the Tiibingen school, 
Professor Stowe justly observes :—‘ In all their hypotheses, they en- 
tirely mistake the time and the men wherein the gospel history origi- 
nated. Their theories are such as could have arisen only in the 
minds of studious speculative men, greatly in want of something to 
do, and driven to the necessity of inventing something to say that 
shall be new, striking and attractive, in order to draw attention to 
themselves and their sayings; and they seem to imagine that the early 
promoters of Christianity were very much the same kind of men, and 
in very nearly the same circumstances as themselves. Their theories 
all smell strongly of the shop. In their judgment of the evangelists, 
apostles, and martyrs of the early church, they are quite as much out 
of the way as an exquisite of the west end of London would be, if he 
were to undertake, from his own feelings, purposes, and daily employ- 
ments, to form an estimate of the feelings, purposes and daily employ- 
ments of a backwoodsman in the western states of America. Were they 
to ask me the question, ‘ Why are we not qualified to write critiques 
on the gospel history ?” I would reply to them, as Henry More did 
to Southey, when he inquired ‘ Why am not I qualified to write a 
biography of John Wesley?’ ‘Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, 
and the well is deep.’ ” 

(8.) Theodore Parker is the American propagator of the Tiibingen 
theories concerning the gospels and the canon. He says :—‘‘ The 
gospel ascribed to John is of small historical value, if of any at all,” 
and of the synoptics generally, he says, ‘‘we know not when they 
were written, by whom, or with what documentary materials of his- 
tory,” and hence, he concludes that the gospels are untrustworthy and 
fall of errors. Unlike Baur and Strauss, he professes himself a 
Theist, yet he styles the narrative of supernatural events “‘ mythical 
stories.” Miracles he rejects as wholly fictitious. In his conception 
of God, he differs little from Spinoza. His writings are strongly 
tinctured with pantheistic modes of thought. ‘There is no definite 
asscription to God of the distinctive elements of personality, gelf-con- 
sciousness, and self-determination. The great problem which ration- 
alists have set themselves to solve, is to explain the origin of Chris- 
tianity and of the New Testament narratives of supernatural events, 
on the ground of the denial of the historical reality of miracles. By 
rejecting miracles, they would strip Christianity of its essential pecu- 
liarity, and reduce it to a mere product of the human mind, having no 
divine authority, and mixed up, we know not how largely, with errors. 
The efforts of sceptical writers of the present day, are all put forth 
in the direction of undermining the evidence on which our faith in 
Scripture miracles rests. This is the great work the Tiibingen school 
have set themselves to accomplish. In encountering them, the work 
of the apologist is to substantiate the great facts which are recorded in 
the New Testament—to prove, on the ordinary level of historical in- 
vestigations, that the gospel miracles were actually performed. The 
credibility of the gospel in these main particulars, must be established 
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before a step can be taken in the way of dealing with the doctrines re- 
vealed. It is just the old question, Has God given us a supernatural 
revelation ? In dealing with it, however, it must not be overlooked, 
that our judgment regarding the truth or falsehood of an historical 
statement will be invariably affected by the view we take of the condi- 
tions and causes at work in connection with the event alleged to have 
occurred. The evidence, for example, in proof of the gospel history, 
may be felt to be all that could be asked in the case of any natural 
event, but the event said to have occurred being of the nature of a 
miracle, there is a positive incredulity beforehand, which no amount 
of historical evidence can overcome. This incredulity, according to its 
measure, will neutralise the strongest array of evidence. It has its 
roots in the general habit of feeling, with reference to supernatural 
things—in a word, in a rationalistic or unreligious temper. This 
rationalistic or unreligious temper, is a variable element, and shows it- 
self with different degrees of strength. ‘* The whole mode of thought 
and feeling concerning God and His providence, and His character con- 
cerning human sin and human need, has a decisive influence in deter- 
mining the judgment to give or refuse credit to the historical proof. 
Possibly God has so arranged it, that while this proof is suflicient to 
satisfy one whose spiritual eye is open to these realities, it is yet en- 
dued with no power to create conviction where such is not the fact. 
He who magnifies the presumption against supernatural interposition, 
not allowing for the moral emergency that calls for it, and hardly re- 
cognising the Power from whom it must come, puts on a coat-of-mail, 
which is proof against all the arguments for revelation. He is shut 
up to unbelief by a logical necessity.” But it is not the supernatural 
in the Scriptures alone, but the supernatural altogether, which is the 
object of modern disbelief. The attack upon Christianity which has 
emanated from the Tiibingen school of critics, has its roots in an avowed 
pantheism. The theories and arguments of Strauss, and of all his 
followers, are but the offshoots of their pantheistic system. And 
there is no doubt, that in the present day, there is a disposition to 
remove God from any active connection with the world, and to adopt 
pantheistic modes of thought. The laws of nature are hypostatised, 
spoken of as if they were a self-active being. ‘The popular literature 
is far more widely infected with these theories than unobservant 
readers are aware. 


The Princeton Review, October 1868. 


Our distinguished American contemporary holds on its course with 
unabated vigour. As an advocate of sound doctrine, on the basis of 
our common Westminster standards, it gives forth no uncertain sound. 
We always expect to find in its pages articles of solid worth, and are 
rarely disappointed. In the first article, entitled ‘‘ Studies in the Gos- 
pels: Matthew the Gospel for the Jew,” the writer, after stating the 
general principle that the gospels have each a distinct object in view, 
and that Mark was written for the Roman, and Luke for the Greek, 
and John for the Christian—the Church, proceeds, by a careful and 
elaborate analysis of that gospel, to establish and illustrate the posi- 
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tion that Matthew was written for the Jew. ‘* The Jew,” he remarks, 
‘‘ acknowledged the authority of the Old Testament scriptures as the 
Word of God. Brought down through a history of twenty centuries 
of fulfilment of types and prophesies, and educated to read such things 
as familiarly as his alphabet, Jesus could be commended to the de- 


scendant of Abraham only by showing him to be the Messiah fore- . 


told by the prophets, and for whose coming and deliverance the Jew 
waited. We call Matthew, therefore, The Gospel of Prophecy.” This 
is followed by an article on The Progress of Doctrine in the New Tes- 
tament, being a highly laudatory review of ‘‘ Bernard’s Bampton Lec- 
tures.” The idea of these lectures is, that ‘‘a course of teaching is 
involved in that particular arrangement of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, which is familiar to us.” He treats the four gospels, the 
book of Acts, the collection of Epistles, and the Apocalypse, as 
severally exhibiting stages in the course of divine teaching, which have 
a natural fitness to suceed each other. Mr Bernard thus sums up 
the most able and interesting discussion :—‘‘ When it is felt that 
these narratives, letters, and versions do in fact fulfil the several fanc- 
tions, and sustain the mutual relation which would belong to the parts 
of one design, coalescing into a doctrinal scheme, which is orderly, 
progressive, and complete, then is the mind of the reader in conscious 
contact with the mind of God; then the superficial diversity of the 
parts is lost in the essential unity of the whole; the many writings 
have become one book ; the many writers have become one author.” 
The writer of the third article, Christian Work in Egypt, presents a 
very readable and well-informed account of the past history and the 
present condition of that strange land, based upon personal observa- 
tion and intercourse with the people. This is followed by a paper on 
the Antiquity of Man, wherein the arguments of linguists, ethnolo- 
gists, geologists, archeologists, sociologists, and Egyptologists, in 
support of the pre-Adamic existence of man are disposed of, and 
shewn to be thoroughly unsound and inconclusive. The Darwinian 
dogma of an indefinite antiquity of the race is utterly put to route, 
and driven from the field of science. Ina review of an article which 
appeared in ‘‘ The American Presbyterian and Theological Review” 
for July 1868, by Dr Gillett, on The Men and Times of the Reunion, 
1758,” Dr Hodge takes occasion to vindicate the Old School Presby- 
terians against the charge of having innovated on the “liberal princi- 
ples” alleged by Dr Gillett to have ruled the subscription of the 
doctrinal standards by the fathers of the American Church in 1729 
and 1758. Dr Hodge concludes his article in these words: ‘‘ The 
‘liberal principles’ of Dr Gillett find no shadow of countenance in 
the Adopting Act of 1729, nor the reunion of 1758, nor anywhere 
else in the history of our fathers ;’’ and, therefore, that the position of 
the Old School is not an innovation on the established principles of the 
American Presbyterian Church. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for last October, commences with a length- 
ened and learned treatise (for so it may be called, rather than an 
article) on the punctuation of the New Testament, by Dr Scheffert, 
the first part of which we have transferred to our pages in the presen 
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number. The interest and importance of this contribution must be 
estimated very highly by all Biblical scholars, and we propose to give 
the remaining portion in our number for April. The next article is 
“‘The Natural Theology of Social Science,” by Professor Bascom, 
being a continuation of a series of papers, powerfully written, on a 
subject which has hitherto been left too much in the hands of mere 
secularists, but which are here lifted up into the higher sphere of 
Theology, the clear and strong lights of which contribute so much to 
the solution of social problems. The remaining articles are on 
‘*Grotte’s Theory of Democracy,” on the ‘‘ Death of Christ in its 
outward appearance and its historical influence,”’ and on the ‘ Land 
of Moriah.” 


FRENCH. 


Del’ Etat Civil des Réformés de France. Par L. Anquez, Professeur 
au Lycée 8. Louis. Pp. 270. Paris: Grossart, editeur, 2 Rue de 
la Paix. 1868. 


This book possesses a peculiar charm for a Huguenot, 


“ Moi né d’Aieux errants, qui dans le dernier age, 
Du fanatisme aveugle ont éprouvé la rage, 
Puis-je ne pas chanter cet Edit immortel, 

Qui venge la Raison, sans offenser l Autel ?” 


So sang the poet, Fontanes, in honour of the Declaration of 1787, and 
of the immortal law of the 20th of September 1792, both giving per- 
mission to the Protestants to live. . . . legally. What achange 
after so many years of physical and moral suffering! ‘* Immediately 
after,” says one of those who had laboured the most indefatigably 
for the emancipation of his fellow sufferers, Rabaut Saint Etienne; 
‘immediately after,” the Protestants were to be seen hastening in 
crowds to the royal judges, to have their marriages and the births of 
their children registered. In some parts of the country the royal 
judges were obliged to go through the different communes of their 
jurisdiction, in order to avoid the crowd, and to spare families the ex- 
pense of too long a journey. Old men were to be seen registering 
their marriages, along with those of their children and grandchildren. 

Till the promulgation of this edict, all was confusion ;—betrothals 
by paroles de présent (a convention beforea notary only) ;—and marriages 
ala gaumine (so called from the name of the Councillor Gaumin, 
opposed to the clergy.) In this last case, the betrothed presented 
themselves at the church, but it was to declare their resolution to do 
without the benediction of the priest, a resolution which need hardly 
astonish us, when we remember that, before the Council of Trent, the 
nuptial benediction was not indispensable. ‘‘ Marriage,” says an old 
author, ‘‘is the ground-work of the picture, while the Sacrament is 
the frame of it.” 

But it may be asked, how were births, marriages, and deaths veri- 
fied before the 16th century? In the desert of Sinai, fifteen 
hundred years before Jesus Christ, Moses along with a man out 
of every tribe, all the congregation assembled, and every one was 
numbered, ‘‘ after their families, by the house of their fathers, 
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with the number of their names, every male by their polls; from 

‘ twenty years old and upwards” (Num. i. 2,3). These numberings 
were also practised among other peoples (Luke ii.) ; but in France, 
before the time of Charlemagne, the civil status (Etat civil), was re- 
corded only in domestic registers. That Emperor ordered the priests, 
who were almost the only class that could write, to keep registers. 
After some time, these registers were lost, or only contained the names 
of the rich or of the benefactors of the convents, so that the civil status 
may be said not to have existed in France till the 16th century. It 
was then that Francis I. published the ordinance of Villers Cotterets, 
which, however, related only to the births. The ordinance of Blois 
(1579), completed it, by desiring the priests to register equally the 
marriages and deaths. As for the Protestants, their pastors acted in 
the place of the priests, at the time that this latter ordinance was pro- 
mulgated. But, before that, when the first Synod was held (1559), it 
was decided that the marriages should be proposed to the consistory, 
which would require the passing of the contract before a notary, with 
the proclamatian of the banns, three Sabbaths following, at the sermon. 
Custom, not law, sanctioned these proceedings. As for chequered 
marriages (marriages between persons of different beliefs), as they 
were called, the pastors only performed them by the authorisation of 
the magistrate. Louis XIV. forbade such marriages, and condemned 
both parties to perpetual banishment, &c. (1680.) Already, fourteen 
years earlier, the monarch had decided that Protestants should not 
be buried in Roman Catholic cemeteries, and that the burial should 
take place: without the shadow of outward solemnity. ‘‘ Absolutely,” 
as our author wittily observes, ‘‘ as if they had been intending to com- 
mit a foul deed.” 

In 1683 began the demolition of the temples; a hundred fell at 
one stroke, and the dragoons rushed upon the unfortunate Protestants, 
like birds of prey upon corpses. The Assembly of the Romish clergy 
(1685), proposed that the priests should baptise the children in places 
where there was no longer any public worship. The Intendants 
shortly established these new pastors, and, if the former ones were 
still allowed at times to celebrate marriages, it was with the express 
prohibition of connecting a sermon or an exhortation with the ceremony, 
This decision bears date the 15th September 1685 ; a month: after 
came the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and three years later a 
new edict enjoined the Protestants to present their new-born children 
to the priest within twenty-four hours after their birth. In 1697, 
every marriage not performed in presence of a priest was annulled, 
and according to the conditions laid down by the Council of Trent, 
which became the law of the State, marriage was an abjuration. 
What an alternative! Even among the prelates were to be found 
some who were moved at the sight of such an iniquity. Monseigneur 
de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, generously lifted up his voice. The 
Jesuits, on the other hand, cried out that haste must be made to 
abolish all outward signs of Calvinism, and that a whole generation 
of sacrilege must be submitted to in hopes that the succeeding 
one, never having had before their eyes any other worship than the 
true one, would lose the very remembrance of the other! The 
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Jansenists begged the favour of real conversion by persuasion for the 
Protestants. ‘‘ Thus it happens,” remarks the Baron de Breteuil, in 
the memorial which he presented to Louis XVI., ‘‘ thus it happens, 
by a strange contrast, that the defenders of free-will, maintained that 
the king — to force men’s consciences, while those who held that 
in every religious action God alone works in us, maintained that 
conversion ought to be free.” Louis XIV. steered his way between 
the two parties; Mme. de Maintenon strengthened the hands of the 
Jansenists, by causing M. de Noailles to be named to the Archbishoprie 
of Paris. In a memorial presented by him to the king, the prelate 
reminded him of the course taken by Constantine and Theodosius, in 
regard to the Pagans ; ‘‘ the churches,” says he, ‘‘ were open to them, 
bat, if they came into the churches, it was of their own free will; their 
children were not taken from them to be instructed and baptised in 
spite of them ; they were permitted to contract marriages which were 
only civil contracts, and of which all the children were legitimate.’ 
Unfortunately the Archbishop proposed an appeal to the whole of the 
clergy, and they, for the most part, answered that the line of conduct 
which had been pursued since 1685, ought still to be continued. The 
bishop of Nismes made himself particularly conspicuous, by the hypo- 
crisy of his language. This was Flechier, who recommended what he 
called salutary constraint, of which the following is the benignant 
explanation :—‘‘ I do not mean by these words, harsh, or violent 
means, but efficacious remedies; I speak of a constraint which will 
lead to conversion and not to despair, and which is rather correction 
than chastisement."’ A very benevolent correction truly, and no bar- 
barous chastisement, for Flechier only means the quartering of the mili- 
tary upon the Protestants, the doubling of their taxes, the galleys, and 
all the rigours employed by Baville, the intendant of the province in 
which the diocese of the prelate was. However that may be, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris caused more moderate sentiments to prevail. But it 
was easier to lay down upon paper the civil tolerance proposed by Mon- 
seigneur de Noailles, than to execute it ; for the Archbishop, who had 
been made Cardinal, was accused of Jansenism, and thus lost all favour 
with the monarch ; so true is it that half measures rarely, if ever, suc- 
ceed. The genius, even of a Bossuet, failed upon this occasion. In 
vain did he oppose himself to the new converts being forced to go to 
mass (while he pronounced in favour of firmness with regard to the 
marriages), the Jesuits and the Molinists obtained the triumph of 
what was looked upon as an axiom, to wit, that there were no longer 
any Protestants in France ! 

‘‘ The regency,” says M. Anquez, ‘‘ was a time of respite for the 
Protestants, and, as it were, a truce between two persecutions 
The Duke of Orleans delivered all those unfortunates who were 
groaning in dungeons and in the galleys. He maintained the edicts 
against the assemblies ; several refractory individuals were condemned 
and he pardoned them. People were free to leave the kingdom, and this 
indulgence suspended the emigration. During this too short period, 
we find a decision of the Council (16th February, 1717), by which 
the possession of her father’s succession was restored to the daughter 
of a Protestant, though she had been married in the desert, and 
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though a general farmer had already obtained an order of confiscation 
for the profits of the treasure, founded upon the law which appro- 
priated to the State the wees of those who had died without 
leaving legitimate heirs. . . . «+ From 1697 to 1715, and 
during the regency, those among “the reformed Protestants who had 
persevered in their heresy, still contrived to get married outside the 
pale of the church. After 1724, on the contrary, they could not 
violate the rule, without exposing themselves to serious dangers, 
and their children to infamy. At the same time, the misery of 
the new converts was aggravated ; it was then, in fact, that the use 
ot trials was introduced, or rather generalised. These trials were a 
surveillance to which the new converts were subjected. The great 
king who had practised adultery for twenty years, and had legalised 
his crimes by public acts, must needs know whether the improvised 
Roman Catholics went regularly to mass, and what was their be- 
haviour while there ; the trial lasted four or six months. But this 
was not the only injustice to which the caprice of the priests exposed 
the Protestants. Thus, in 1757, the Calvinists of Bordeaux com- 
plained to Louis XV., that a former Protestant had been prevented 
for eighteen years from being married by the opposition he met with 
from the priest!” 

Once married, the spouses were obliged to confess regularly, to 
communicate, and sometimes to produce a written profession of faith. 
Here are a few fragments of the formula of abjuration to which 
they were constrained :—‘‘I believe, and embrace, with all my 
might, the traditions of the Apostles and of the Holy Church, with 
all its constitutions and observances. I admit and receive the Holy 
Scripture according to and in the sense that this holy mother, the 
church, to which it belongs to judge of the true meaning and inter- 
pretation of the said Scripture, holds, and has held, and I shall never 
take nor expound it otherwise than according to the common accord 
and consent of the fathers. I confess that there are seven sacraments 
of the new law, properly so-called, instituted by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and necessary (but not all to every one), for the salvation of 
the human race, which are, &c.’’ But to abridge, the profession 
of the proselyte embraced all the ceremonies which accompany the 
administration of the sacraments, upon the decisions of the Council 
of Trent in regard to original sin and justification by faith, upon the 
communion in one kind, purgatory, the invocation of saints, indul- 
gences, the papal sovereignty. . . . But the most important head 
was as follows :—‘‘ I recognise that, in the Holy Mass, a true, proper, 
and propitiatory sacrifice is offered to God for the living and the dead, 
and that the body and blood, with the soul and divinity of Jesus Christ, 
are truly, really, and substantially in the most holy sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and that in this sacrament the whole substance of the 
bread is turned into the body and the wine into the blood, which con- 
version the Romish Church ealls Transubstantiation.” Lastly, the 
so-ealled believer ended with these words :—‘‘ We, such a one, promise, 
vow, and swear, upon these holy gospels, to persevere entirely and in- 
violably to the latest breath of our life, by the grace of God, in this 
' Catholic faith, out of which there is no salvation, and no one can be 
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saved, and of which we make profession at present without constrant, 
and as much as in us lies, we shall cause it to be held, kept, 
observed, and possessed by all those over whom we have any charge 
in our house and estate. So help us God and the holy gospels, upon 
which we promise, taking oath in presence of Messire,&c. . . . 
Vicar general and official at. . . . the&e. . . .” 

To the eternal shame of these oppressors, it is well to note the 
avowal of the bishop of Alais (1751), that, out of two hundred Cal- 
vinists, married according to the rites of the church, there were not 
two perhaps who persevered in living according to the Romish Church! 

A good many refugees passed over the mountains to Geneva, 
for the high roads were shut against them, to be married by a Pro- 
testant minister. ‘‘ These unions,’’ says our author, ‘ contracted 
out of the kingdom, gave rise to strange incidents. In 1728, at 
Corps, a little town in the diocese of Gap, a certain Jacques Pelegrin 
and Anne Seimat were living together as man and wife, though they 
had not come to the church to receive the nuptial benediction. One 
day, the priest, accompanied by one of the consuls of Corps, presented 
himself at Pelegrin’s house, to ask him by what right he was cohabit- 
ing with Anne Seimat, to the great scandal of the public. Pelegrin 
replied, that he was legally married to Anne Seimat, and, at the same 
time, he exhibited a certificate which had been given him by the 
Genevese minister who had officiated. The priest objected that such 
& marriage was contrary to the laws of the church and those of the 
State. ‘* To the laws of the church, that may be,”’ answered Pelegrin, 
‘* but not to the laws of the State ; the King approves of such unions, 
and there exist edicts proving it.” In short, when summoned to 
cease all cohabitation, Jacques Pelegrin and Anne Seimat declared 
that they would only separate at death ! 

We are obliged to pass over all details relating to marriages con- 
tracted in the desert,* which were forbidden by the laws, and punished 
by the parliaments,¢ to the questions of State raised by relatives, 
in order to deprive the issue of unions contracted out of the church, 
of their parents’ goods. But we cannot withhold the touching recital 
that M. Anquez has given of a marriage which made a good deal of 
noise at the time. 

‘* An officer in the regiment of Piedmont, the Viscount de Bom- 
belles, saw a young girl named Martha Camp at Mountauban, and, 
allured by her beauty, or tempted by her fortune, asked and obtained 
her hand. Mademoiselle Camp was a Protestant ; in order to secure 
the legal guarantee to her union, she consented to receive the nuptial 
benediction in a Roman Catholic Church. But M. de Bombelles in- 





* In 1751, a priest stated that the Protestants hardly married at all, except 
in the desert, and in 1755, Rippert Mondar reckoned at 100,000 the number of 
marriages contracted in this manner during the twelve or fifteen preceding 

ears. 
t “If the martyrology of the churches of the desert was reckoned up,” re- 
marks M. Anquez, “ it would be seen that religious fanaticism did not make 
fewer victims in the 18th than in the 16th century ;” and he adds, not less 
justly, “‘ those assemblies that the intendants and governors of provinces, the 
priests and bishops, donounced os seditious or criminal, were, after all, very 
innocent conventicles.”—(Pp. 68, 69.) 
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sisted that they should content themselves with that of a reformed 
pastor given clandestinely. His wishes were law for Martha Camp, 
who really loved him. On the 21st March, 1766, the marriage 
took place in the way prescribed by M. de Bombelles.: ‘As wit- 
nesses of our vows,” says Martha Camp, ‘‘ we had the pastor, our 
friends, our relatives,and God.” After a fortnight, M. de Bombelles left 
Montauban to join the regiment, which was in garrison at Lille. He 
returned to Mountauban six months later, and during the stay that he 
made there, he introduced Martha Camp to his family as his legitimate 
wife. She was then enceinte, and soon after she bore him a daughter. 
Certificates, given by the bishop and the first president of the 
Cour des Aides of Mountauban, and lastly by the intendant 
general, attest that, from 1766, Martha Camp was universally recog- 
nised as the wife of M. de Bombelles. But in 1770, M. de Bom- 
belles, ruined by his prodigality, and dishonoured by his debauches, 
informed Martha Camp that he had resolved to leave France, his 
wife, and child. This declaration was a subterfuge, intended to lull 
the suspicions of Martha Camp. Some time after, M. de Bombelles 
married Mademoiselle de Carvoisin, with the ceremonies of the Romish 
Church. Then, under pretext of reassuring his second wife, he 
caused a memoir to be distributed, in which he denied the Mountauban 
marriage, which had not been preceded by any of the necessary for- 
malities. Proclaiming himself the victim of an imposture, he invoked 
the aid of the law against Martha Camp, for whom he had only had a 
weakness expiated by his after conduct. ‘‘ If she has sometimes been 
called Viscountess de Bombelles, said he, it was only a nom de guerre.” 
In vain did Linquet, Martha Camp’s counsel, demonstrate that there 
was nothing awanting to the marriage of Mademoiselle Camp but the 
priest, for an act passed, in due form before a notary, had been signed 
by both parties, and as the lawfulness of unions contracted by the 
Jews was recognised in jurisprudence, that of Protestant unions 
could not reasonably be denied ; in vain did he claim for his client the 
benefit of the possession of the title, and produce letters in which M. 
de Bombelles styled Martha Camp his wife, as well as a will signed 
by him in her favour; in vain did he establish that the judges should 
not allow themselves to be influenced by the consideration, that, 
if the marriage between Martha Camp and M. de Bombelles be 
valid, the marriage between M. de Bombelles and Mademoiselle de 
Carvoisin is null, for, if Mademoiselle de Carvoisin had been deceived, 
it was willingly, seeing she had had timely information as to the 
situation of her intended husband. The Parliament of Paris, by a 
decision dated 7th August 1772, merely condemned M. de Bombelles 
to pay to Martha Camp 12,000 livres, under the head of damages, 
with interest. 

But Martha Camp was not at the end of her trials ; by a refinement 
of cruelty, the education of her daughter was taken from her ; she was 
placed in a convent_at the father’s expense. The public took the part 
of the unfortunate woman, whom the law had deprived of her con- 
jugal and maternal rights. The council of the military school, struck 
M. de Bombelles off from this corporation, in which he had been edu- 
cated, and addressed him a letter expressive of the grief and indignation 
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felt by his former comrades at his conduct. And when Martha Camp 
had nobly refused the damages, with interest, awarded by the court, an 
honest man of seventy years of age, the celebrated Dutch merchant, 
Van Robais, married her, and thus relieved her from indigence. 

With this scandalous episode, we reach the second part of M. 
Anquez’s book, and the second half of the 18th century, during which 
the restitution of their civil rights was claimed for the Protestants by 
magistrates, politicians, and economists. We can only name in passing 
the memorials or opinions of Joly, Fleury, and the Chancellor d’ Agues- 
seau, of Rippert, Monclar, and Gilbert de Voisins, of Turgot and Cond- 
dorcet, of Bretignieres, and Robert de Saint Vincent, of Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne, Antoine Court, Malesherbes, Court de Gébelin, and the 
Baron de Breteuil. But these did not hinder the Abbes Caveyrac, 
Bonnaud, and Leufaut, from trying to revive the old hatred against 
their unfortunate victims ; one of them even affirming that the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes had done no more harm to the kingdom 
than the war of the League, or the winter of 1709, or the plague of 
1720. He also maintained that the industry, the fortune, and the 
liberty of 500,000 individuals is of no importance, and that there is 
no need making such an outcry! Another says that it is quite enough 
for the Protestants that their own fellow-worshippers do not count 
their children as bastards; and an express prohibition from Louis 
XVI. (1782) was needful, to oblige the priests, if not to change their 
opinions, at least to make use of less injurious language. 

Such was the conduct of the Romish clergy five years before the 
memorable declaration granting their civil status to non-Catholics. 
Ah! what would the Protestants have done without Richlieu, Voltaire, 
de Bretignieres, and the Pastor Paul Rabaut? On the 11th of April 
1755, the last named wrote to the Prince of Conti; ‘‘ It is certain that 
it would be difficult to find any people in the whole world so ill-used as 
the Protestants in France. . . . There is no sort of penalty that is 
not inflicted on them. One would say that they cannot pretend to 
any of the rights which mankind esteems the most, and that humanity 
makes it a duty to respect. They are constrained in their con- 
science, and though they are Christians, they are required to live like 
heathens, without worship, without a pastor, without sacraments. They 
are even forced to abjure their faith when they wish to marry. . . .” 

But thirty years were not to elapse before laws, no longer desired, 
were to disappear under the pressure of events.* Thanks to gene- 
rous-hearted men, such as La Fayette, the Baron de Breteuil, the 
bishop of Langres, and Paul Rabaut’s illustrious son, Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne! But till the last moment, the Ultramontanists fought 
against every idea of toleration. The Jesuit Bonnaud, in his discourse 
to be read to the council, in presence of the king, by a patriotic minister, 
upon the project of granting a civil status to the Protestants, denounces 
them as the accomplices of the enemies of France, and declares him- 
self in favour of the homicidal laws of 1685. 


At length the temporal authority, more enlightened, as is often the 





* In 1785, it was quite usual for ministers to perform marriages, so much 
so that the pastor of Lemé (Picardy), was summoned by a royal hwuéssier, to 
marry acouple, (Bulletin du Protestantisme.—T. viii. p. 517.) 
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case, than the ecclesiastical, in regard to toleration, brought the matter 
to an issue. On the 19th November 1787, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the reparatory edict was presented to the king for signature. 
At nine o'clock, Louis XVI. appeared in the Parliament, accompanied 
by his two brothers, and M. de Lamoignon read as follows :—‘* The 
legislator, observing abuses which call for remedies, has seen that he 
must necessarily either proscribe from his State the large number of 
his subjects who do not profess the Roman Catholic religion, or else 
secure them a legal existence.” In such an alternative, it was not 
difficult to foresee the choice of the king, and his wisdom could not 
hesitate upon the means. . . . . His majesty appoints the legal 
forms which are to verify the births, marriages, and deaths of his 
non-Catholic subjects, but he limits his justice towards them to those 
primary faculties, which are a sacred right of nature rather than an 
arbitrary benefit of the law.—(Anquez, p. 211.) 

The edict contained thirty-seven articles, preceded by a preamble 
upon the failure of Louis XIV., in producing conversions, and con- 
tinued thus :—‘‘ We stringently prohibit all violent means, which 
are as contrary to the principles of reason and humanity, as to the 
true spirit of Christianity.” Lastly, it called to mind that the Parlia- 
ment itself had formerly demanded a civil statute for the Protestants. 

The first article guarantees the Roman Catholic religion, as if it 
were it that was in danger; the third and fourth articles contain, 
‘* the non-Catholics shall enjoy all the rights and goods belonging to 
them, and shall practise their commerce, arts, trades, and profes- 
sions, without molestation or annoyance under pretext of religion. 
ae . Non-Catholies will be allowed to contract marriages, and 
these marriages will have all the usual civil effects, both as regards 
the parties contracting them, and the children issuing from them.” 

But the Parliamentary legislation was still necessary, and the oppo- 
sition, composed of Madame Louise, the king’s aunt, aud two of his 
sisters, the bishops, and, above all, the wife of the Marshal de Noailles, 
made a last effort, but it was in vain. ‘‘I desire that the Parliament 
proceed to the registration without delay,” were the king’s words to 
the first-president ; ‘‘ you will come and bring me an account of it on 
Wednesday.”” And the evening before, on the 29th January 1788, 
the court voted the registration by ninety-six voices against seventeen. 
On the 4th of February, Lafayette wrote to Washington. ‘‘ The-edict, 
granting the civil status to the king’s non-Catholic subjects, has been 
registered. You may easily imagine what pleasure it gave me last 
Sunday, to present, at a ministerial table, the first Protestant ecclesi- 
astic (Rabaut-Saint-Etienne), who has been permitted to appear at 
Versailles, since the revocation of 1685.” 

‘** But it required more than a year,” observes our author, “ for 
one of the acts that reflect most honour upon the reign of Louis 
XVI., to acquire the force of law, by the accomplishment of the 
formalities, which thad been consecrated by the customs of ancient 
France.” The joy of the Protestants was naturally unbounded 
on seeing themselves delivered from the yoke, and we may believe 
Rabiut-Saint-Etienne, who says that individuals, families, reli- 
gious assemblies, ‘all join in thanksgiving to God, the king, the 
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ministers, and their worthy co-operators.” After all, the Huguenots 
were an easily satisfied race, to be contented with a law which did 
not even restore their worship, with a law that had to be propped up 
by so many other laws, before it could be anything like a serious repa- 
ration offered to the Protestants! It was reserved to the national 
assembly to crown the edifice by the 7th article of the constitution of 
1791, thus conceived :—‘‘ The law considers marriage only as a civil 
contract. The legislative power will establish for all the inhabitants, 
without distinction, the manner in which births, marriages, and deaths 
aro to be registered, and it will appoint public offices to receive and 
preserve the acts.” 

The Roman Catholics themselves were the first to reap the fruits of 
this article, for they soon had also their marriages in the desert ; from 
1798 to 1795, marriages and baptisms were celebrated in the heart of 
the woods or in caves. There was a difference, however :—‘ If, under 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV., the Protestants who were married outside 
of the church, were considered as living in concubinage, and could be 
punished on that account, and if their children were stigmatised as 
bastards, the Roman Catholics have always had the right of securing 
civil consequences to the unions which they had contracted.” 

Ah! let us beware of injustice, even when we think by it to benefit 
ourselves. Did not the Romanists, when they deprived two millions 
of Protestants of the rights of humanity, strike a blow at their own 
descendants also, and did not the Protestant, Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, 
serve the interests of humanity when he demanded the insertion of 


these simple words in the declaration of rights :—‘‘ None may be 


molested on account of his religious opinions, and none may be 
disturbed in his worship ?” C. ve F. 


Théologie et Philosophie. Compte-rendu des Principales Publications 
Scientifiques a1’ etranger. Genéve: H. Georg, libraire. 1868. 


As the title indicates, there appeared within the present year at 
Geneva, a Quarterly Review, superintended specially by M. Dandiran, 
formerly a pastor in the national church. The essential aim of this 
Review is to acquaint French readers with the best current works of 
theology and philosophy which are published in foreign countries. 
Refraining from all criticism, it confines itself to a mere summary of 
the works, and admits within its pages whatever is of scientific value 
without taking into consideration the opinions enunciated. This plan 
of compilation shews that there may be, within the committee of 
editors, men adhering to all possible shades of opinion, as well in 
religion as in philosophy. We shall not say that such a plan of com- 
pilation is easy to follow, or that it has our entire sympathy. How- 
ever, the specimens furnished, up to the present, are very promising. 
They afford to men of study convenient epitomes of works often vol- 
uminous and difficult to read; they inform them of the important 
publications issued from time to time, in England, Germany, and 
other countries ; while at the same time they demonstrate that intel- 
lectual activity is by no means slackening its pace at Geneva. It is 
from these considerations we recommend to our readers this Review 
scarcely emerged from its cradle. 
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The following are the principal details published up to this time :— 

No. 1. March 1868.—T. A. Dorner’s History of Protestant Theo- 
logy, by T. F. Astie; The Universal Theism of T. H. Fichte (Anon) ; 
Ecce Homo, by L. Choisy; The Hegelianism in 1867 of C. L. 
Michelet, by M. F. Amiel, &c., &c. 

No. 2. June 1868.—B. Mazarella’s History of Criticism, by Oscar 
Cocorda (1st article); C. Weitzsacher on Redemption, by Pasquet ; 
G. de Pulenz’s Heroic Age of French Calvinism, by Th. Claparéde ; 
Four Lectures of T. T. van Oosterzee on St John’s Gospel, by T. T. 
Dufour, &e., &e. 

No. 8. September 1868.—B. Mazarella’s History of Criticism, by 
Oscar Cocorda (2d article); Muller's Christian Doctrine of Sin, by 
L. Choisy ; D. F. Frans’s Christ by Faith and Christ by History, by 
C. Ritter ; Stewart Mill’s Critical Study of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philo- 
sophy, by Ph. Roget (1st article), &c., &e. 


GERMAN. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang. 1868. Drittes 
Heft. Gotha Perthes. 


The first article in this number of this admirably conducted Theo- 
logical Quarterly, is from the pen of Dr Beyschlag. It is in the form of 
an address, delivered by him on the 81st October, last year, in the 
hall of the University of Halle-Wittenberg, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anhiversary of the Evangelical Union of Germany. The history 
of this union, which the writer vindicates in a tone of great earnestness, 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in the aanals of German 
Protestantism. It may not be unacceptable to our readers, that we 
present before them the leading facts of a movement which has for so 
long a time drawn toward it the sympathies of the Evangelical Churches 
of the Father-land, and which is in the present day so keenly and ex- 
tensively discussed by the different church parties. 

While Luther’s Reformation was spreading in Germany, a similar 
movement originated in Switzerland. The Swiss Reformation received 
from Zuingle, its chief leader, as well as from the surrounding cir- 
cumstances under which it was developed, a tendency differing in 
several respects from that of Germany. This tendency manifested 
itself most prominently in the doctrine of the sacrament, as taught in 
these two divisions of the Reformed Church. The doctrines of the 
Swiss Church were favourably received in the cities of Upper Germany, 
and they gave rise to a conflict between the two tendencies—the 
Zuinglian and the Lutheran—within the bosom of the Reformed 
Church of Germany. The existence of this conflict was mourned over 
by the Reformers, and they laboured to remove it. The reconciliation 
of the conflicting parties was the object of the famous ‘ Colloquy ” 
convened by Philip of Hesse, at his castle of Marburg, in October 
1529. It consisted on the one side of Luther, Melancthon, Justus 
Jonas, John Brenz, and Osiander, and on the other of Zuingle, Gicol- 
ampadius, Bucer, and Hedio, These divines agreed upon all the 
matters of the common faith. They differed only on the doctrine of 
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the sacrament. Yet Luther's adherence to his dogma of consubstan- 
tiation marred on this occasion the prospect of a union, greatly to the 
grief of the Reformers, especially of those from the Swiss Church and 
from Upper Germany. Efforts, however, still continued to be made in 
various ways to bring about a reconciliation. Bucer exerted himself 
with great diligence in this matter. He organised several conferences 
among the Reformers on the subject. He and Capito, with eight of 
the most distinguished of the divines of Upper Germany, met at 
Wittenberg (May 1536), and drew up akind of compromise, called the 
‘* Wittenberg Concordia,” which was signed by Luther and Melane- 
thon, and the other Reformers who were then present. But the 
union effected by this ‘‘ Concordia’’ was not cordial, and strife very 
soon broke out anew. The theologians of Switzerland were most 
anxious to meet the difficulties of Luther, and accordingly met at 
Basel for the purpose of conferring with one another on the length to 
which they were prepared to go in the way of compromise. They 
appointed three of their number, Bullinger of Zurich, Myconius and 
Grynaeus of Basel, to draw up a confession of their faith. This con- 
fession, styled ‘‘ The first Helvetic Confession,” by far the most im- 
portant of all the Reformed Confessions, was signed by the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities of the cantons Basle, Zurich, Berne, Schafthausen, 
St Gall, Miihlhausen, and Biel, and was finally adopted as the confession 
of the Reformed Church of Switzerland. They sent it (1537) to 
Luther at Wittenberg, but without effect. He could not agree to its 
statement on the doctrine of the sacrament. Melancthon mourned 
greatly over the schism that had arisen, and, in the latter part of his 
life especially, did all in his power to bring about a union. In 1540, 
ten years after the adoption of the Augsburg confession, he published 
a new edition of that symbol, altering it in certain parts with the view 
of securing its adoption as the common confession of the Evangelical 
Churches of Switzerland and Germany. Melancthon’s edition of 
that confession was in Latin, and is called the Variata, as the original 
edition is called the Invariata. The variation introduced by him 
affected two points—1. As to the doctrine of regeneration, the form 
in which he presented it inclined to the theory of synergism, while the 
original edition maintained the monergestic theory. 2. In regard to 
the sacrament, Melancthon’s statements leaned toward the Calvin- 
istic theory. 

The Reformers having finished their labours, passed away from the 
earthly scene, leaving the church in that divided state which had 
caused them so much sorrow, and which they had without effect 
earnestly laboured to heal. The alienation widened in proportion as 
vital piety declined in the churches. In Germany the Lutheran party 
gained the ascendancy. ‘ The Reformed divines were always favour- 
able to a fraternal recognition ; whilst the Lutheran divines would 
rather hold communion with the papist, and declared the hope that 
the Reformed could be saved to be a diabolical invention!” In the 
seventeenth century, the spirit of dogmatic strife prevailed, and all 
attempts at reconciliation were fruitless. The Lutheran and the Re- 
formed Churches remained alienated, and developed side by side their 
different tendencies. In the eighteenth century, indifferentism and 
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infidelity spread over Europe. The great question now, was not 
whether the Lutheran or the Reformed confession was to be preferred, 
but whether either of them was true, nay, whether Christianity itself 
was not altogether a cunningly devised fable. In the early part of 
the present century, Germany began to feel the breath of a new life. 
From the centre of the Reformed Church there again arose longings 
afteraunion. Frederick William III., king of Prussia, whose sympa- 
thies were all with such a movement, endeavoured to give effect to 
what had been looked upon by many of his royal ancestors as an event 
very greatly to be desired. The time was favourable. Prussia had 
just been delivered from the French yoke, after passing through a 
period of great national trial. ‘‘ The Lutheran separate consciousness 
had almost entirely vanished, both in science and in practical life. 
Rationalism hoped that the peculiar and characteristic doctrines of 
Christianity would fall with those of Lutheranism, and Pietism, with 
its enthusiasm and its indifference towards the theology of the creeds, 
willingly gave its consent.” The approaching ter-centenary jubilee of 
the Reformation gave a powerful impulse to the religious feelings of 
the churches, and the time seemed to have come when the divisions 
between the two branches of the church of the Reformation should 
cease. Frederick William accordingly issued, on 27th September 1817, 
his remarkable declaration, establishing the Reformed union within his 
dominions. This cabinetsorder is the magna charta of the present 
Prussian Established Church. He wished to present to Europe the 
spectacle of a united Evangelical Christian Church in Germany, which 
had been ‘the centre of the Reformation. He set the example, by 
joining in a united celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the congrega- 
tion at Potsdam. He earnestly commended the movement to all the 
clergy in his kingdom. At first it appeared as if the proposal was 
about to meet with universal acceptation. The churches seemed to 
be weary of dissensions. The example of Prussia was speedily fol- 
lowed in Nassau, Rhenish Bavaria, Baden, Anhalt, &c. But in seve- 
ral other states of Germany the old spirit of Lutheranism refused to 
fall in with the movement. The Prussian union was carried out on 
the principle that the point of separation between the Reformed and 
the Lutheran Churches was non-essential, and thus, though not 
avowedly, yet in effect, it took up the ground on which the Reformed 
had always aimed after the union. A note of alarm came forth from 
the Lutherans of Silesia, headed by Dr Scheibel of Breslau. The 
opposition of the old Lutherans to the union became violent. And 
now began a theological war which is raging still, and with seemingly 
an unceasing bitterness, between unionism and confessionalism. The 
Lutherans who dissented from the union received very harsh treat- 
ment from the Prussian authorities. By imprisonment and fines the 
king sought to suppress the opposition. Large numbers of Lutherans, 
rather than submit, emigrated to Australia and North America. The 
late king, Frederick William IV., who succeeded to the throne in 1840, 
immediately put a stop to the persecution which had been going on, 
and gave full liberty to the old Lutherans to organise themselves into 
a separate religious community. Grieved at the spirit of denomina- 
tional strife which agitated the churches, he made various concessions 
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to the Lutherans, with the view of promoting among them “ Geist der 
missigung und milde,”—a spirit of moderation and mildness. » Not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the king, confessionalism continued to 
predominate, and as a consequence, the division between the different 
sections of the church was widened. The old Lutherans who seceded 
from the Established Church, have become more intensely Lutheran 
than ever. Their motto is ‘‘ Reine Lehre und reines Bekenntniss,” 
by which they mean adherence to the unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
Lutheran Catechisms, and the Form of Concord. In the united 
church there arose also a party called New Lutherans, not at first op- 
posed to the union, but who sought to give prominence to the ancient 
confession, as furnishing a bulwark against the growing latitudin- 
arianism of the age. These New Lutherans have advanced step by 
step in the direction of the old high church Puseyite Lutherans, till 
they have become in their respective aims and sympathies almost 
identical. Thus in the united church there were some who were pure 
Lutherans, some also vigorously held by the Reformed confession, 
while others declared that they belonged to both churches. The 
union became a sort of confederation, comprehending in it three distinct 
parties. The Lutherans took advantage of their position to work in 
the direction of Lutheranism, and to make the union subservient to 
that aim. Hence arose a reaction against confessionalism, and a still 
greater desire, manifested particularly in the universities, to preserve 
the union in its original character as planned by Frederick William III. 
The king became more markedly favourable to the union on the basis 
of a consensus of the two confessions. He expressed his entire sym- 
pathy with the Evangelical Alliance, and countenanced in a very 
marked manner its general conference in Berlin in 1857. This con- 
duct on the part of the king generally offended the New Lutherans, of 
whom Hengstenberg is a leader, and led to still greater bitterness in 
the manifestation of a stiff high-church confessionalism and hostility 
to the union. The high church Lutheran tendency goes on unchecked. 
Great has been the din of contending parties during the last ten years, 
and the strife seems to be fiercer than ever. There is something 
humiliating in these bitter denominational contentions of our Teutonic 
brethren. There seems no end to the literature of the subject. The 
periodicals of the day, from the weeklies to the quarterlies, are con- 
tinually discussing it, and the separate pamphlets and books on tho 
subject would fill a respectable library. It is not difficult to find a 
reason for the confessional controversy of the German Church, we 
look upon them as symptoms of a tendency towards a better state of 
things. The ‘Studien und Kritiken,” represents the views of the 
** Unions-Theologen,” those theologians who hold the concensus of the 
Lutheran and Reformed confessions as the doctrinal basis of the union. 
This party comprehends by far the majority of the great names among 
the theologians of Germany. The warfare cannot always last, Men 
will grow weary of the turmoil. Surely the day will come when “the 
watchmen shall see eye to eye,” and ‘‘ with the voice together shall 
they sing.” Dr Beyschlag is full of hope for the. cause of the union. 
He concludes his address in these words, ‘‘ He who in the night of 
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his sufferings, when his heart was breaking for the sons of men, also 
undertook our cause and prayed for the union of them that are his, as 
the greatest proof of his divine mission—‘ That they all may be one, 
as thou Father art in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.’ He gives 
us the right in the name of the evangelical union, to sing that old Re- 
formation song of victory, 


‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott; 
Das Reich muss uns doch bleiben.’ ” 


In this number of ‘‘ Studien und Kritiken,’”’ we have also the con- 
clusion of Dr Kostlin’s very elaborate and deeply interesting inves- 
tigation into the history of Calvin’s Institutio. The changes made 
upon that work as it passed through the several editions during Cal- 
vin’s lifetime, are carefully noted, and important conclusions are ar- 
rived at, regarding Calvin’s own progress in the development of his 
doctrinal opinions. He thus closes his valuable paper, ‘‘ Calvin, 
while engaged in strenuous conflict against the whole church-system 
of Popery, was no less zealous in labouring to build up a stable system 
of church government and discipline, regulated by the word of God. 
In this was his chief characteristic, as distinguished from Luther. 
After all we have brought forth in the course of this investigation, no 
farther proof is needed to show, that, although at the first his views 
were definite enough, yet that there was a development both in Calvin 
and in his Institutio. Nor need we repeat that, notwithstanding all 
the activity of his systematic mind with which he laboured, he has not 
presented us, even in the final editions of his work, with a system 
wrought out with perfect exactness, harmonious in all its parts, and 
complete in itself. But just on this account, so much the richer are 
the various elements he has therein gathered, and so much the more 
valuable also are the suggestions which he has presented towards a yet 
fuller development of doctrines and of church principles in different 
directions.” 

The third article in this journal, is a critical inquiry into the traditions 
concerning the labours of the apostle John in Ephesus. It is from the 
pen of Dr G. E. Steitz. The object of the article, which shows great 
minuteness of research, will appear from these words, in which the 
author states the position he means to defend :—‘‘ Among all the tra- 
ditions of the ancient church regarding the later history of the 
apostles, that concerning the labours and the death of the apostle 
John in Ephesus, has hitherto been regarded as the surest and the 
most credible. ‘The Tiibingen school firmly believed it as an indubi- 
tably historical dogma, and Baur would have been indignant had any 
one ventured to utter even a gentle suspicion against this fundamental 
article in his history of the apostolical and the post-apostolical age. 
For the first time, Dr Keim, in the first volume of his recent work 
(Ziirich 1867), ‘* Geschichte Jesu von Nazara,” (the history of Jesus 
of Nazareth), has made the attempt, not only to shake all faith in this 
tradition, but to overturn it from the very foundation. He would per- 
suade us that John died long before the termination of the first cen- 
tury, that he never laboured in Asia Minor, that all notices relative to 
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him are not older than Ireneus, who confounds the presbyter John, 
teacher of Polycarp and Papias, with John the apostle, and erroneously 
connects the reports which he heard in Asia Minor, when a boy, re- 
garding the former with the latter.” Dr Steitz sets himself to repel 
these views ‘of Keim, and to vindicate the old tradition. 

This is followed by a paper on the exposition of Galatians, ii. 6, by 
Dr Burk. The author defends his views, published in the year 1865, 
against the criticism of Professor Marcker, of Meiningen, which ap- 
peared in 1866. The controversy between these two learned divines 
is not of much consequence. The next article contains a resumé of 
Bohmer’s History of Franzisca Hermandez, and Frai Franzisco Ortiz, 
and of the reformatory movement in Spain in the beginning of the 
16th century, in the time of Charles V., with which they were inti- 
mately connected. It is written by Dr Wilkins, of Vienna. It is 
very noteworthy that, within the last few years, the records of Cbris- 
tian martyrdom have awakened an unusual amount of interest on the 
Continent. The journals, more or less of a religious character, have, 
in different forms, brought to light important facts, bearing upon the 
persecution by which Rome sought to repress the rising reformation. 
The article before us presents us with an affecting view of the early 
progress of the Reformation in Spain, in connection with the history of 


two noble witnesses, for Christ, who sealed their testimony with their 
blood, victims of the Inquisition. 


XII. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Triumph: The Christian more than Conqueror. By the Rev. Georaz 
Parr, M.A., Free St John’s, Edinburgh. 1869. Pp. 199. 


To a well-cultured intellect, seeking spiritual good and clear grounds of 
religious joyfulness, we could not wish to proffer a higher treat or finer 
guide (so far as Christian literature is concerned) than this volume. We 
have read it with the highest satisfaction. We have read the whole volume 
at a sitting, fascinated; and have risen refreshed in no ordinary degree. 
The very fine shade of thought in the title of the first essay,—* Triumph 
over the restlessness of human ambition,” on the text, “ All things are 

ours,”—greatly pleased us at the outset. It puts an uncommon and 
utiful pointing on the well-known words ; and the exposition that fol- 
lows, meets the expectation which it awakens. Still finer is the succeed- 
ing essay on “Triumph over the drawback of Christ’s invisibility,”—a 
theme that has attracted the efforts of many a thoughtful mind—Jobn 
Foster (in his lectures) among others. Our author states the “ drawback” 
with fine feeling, in many points; for instance, thus,— 

“ How trying to love it is to have to say about one, ‘ He is gone abroad, 
but 1 have no idea where!’ Only give us an idea of his locality,—the 
country, the district, the spot where he has settled,—and immediately 
fancy constructs a house, round which affections, roses, aud honeysuckle 
twine. Is not this ignorance of precise locality, one reason why we dread 
the death of those who are dear to us, even when we have the best hope 
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that all is well with them? They go far, far away, and we cannot know 
exactly where. That the heavens contain Christ is certain. But the 
heavens—how wide a word that is? Where, in the boundless heavens, is 
He? We look up to them—sun, moon, and stars; but though they all 
praise him, if they know the secret, they never tell it—never give the 
smallest sign where he is. ‘ They have taken away my Lord, and 1 know 
not where they have laid him.’ ‘Oh, that I knew where I might find 

im,’ ” 

And how finely does the following put the case for faith, and its 
triumph :— 

“Sins are not things that we can handle; and though we should be 
seeing Christ himself, we could not see his righteousness,—we could not, 
with our hands, receive it out of his, and place itonus. No. In all these 
respects, the eye would be utterly powerless. Unless we were in posses- 
sion of some other faculty, capable of dealing with invisible sins and in- 
visible righteousness, the mere sight of Christ would leave us where we 
were. But let Christ personally be out of view. Let faith, in its appro- 
priating power, be at work within,—that power which carries us to Him, 
and then constrains us to throw our feeble arms around him, and say, 
‘Thou art mine,’—-that power which lifts up viewless sins and casts them 
into the fountain of Ilis blood, burying them, as in the depths of the sea, 
for ever,—that power which grasps the invisible mantle of His righteous- 
ness, which lifts it up, and robes us in it, and then lets us see ourselves in 
heaven's mirror, ‘kings and priests unto God’;—let that power be ours : 
and though these eyes do not see him, we have him in a way mere sight 
could not give, as the want of it cannot mar, as hell cannot touch, as but 
heaven can surpass: we have him as though to us only he belonged, in 
= the wealth of his present grace, and all the grandeur of his eternal 
glory, 

“This is often verified in experience. A person is in great straits, be- 
leagured by trials and temptations. The powers of his soul assemble and 
hold conference. What is to be done? ‘ All these things are against me.’ 
‘If the Lord be with me, why has this befallen me?’ There is general 
gloom. Conscience whispers, ‘It is provocation of the Lord that is doing 
all this.’ Desire falls on her knees and prays, ‘Make haste, O Lord, to 
help ; the spirit fails.’ ‘Hold on,’ cries Love; but glancing at the frown 
on the face of Providence, she faints with the effort. ‘What of the night 
now ?’ asks Reason. ‘Darker still,’ is the reply of Sight; ‘ the last star is 
out.’ Calm and lofty is the utterance of Faith: ‘“ Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him.”’ Conscience, be still. All sin I lay on the Lamb of 
God. Desire, continue instant in prayer. I am looking up, and expecting 
an answer. Love, hold on. In six troubles he hath been with me; in 
seven he will not forsake me. Reason, wait. ‘Weeping may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning’ The soul is itself again; its 
powers are rallied. There is light in the dwelling, though the storm still 
rages without. ‘The floods have lifted up—the floods have lifted up their 
waves, ‘The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many waters ; yea, 
than the mighty waves of the sea |!’”’ 

Very admirable, also, is the “Triumph over mental depression,” on the 
text, ‘God comforted us by the coming of Titus ;’’—Paul the Mourner, 
God the Comforter, Titus the instrument. What could be in finer taste 
than our author’s own “ homeliness,” so finely appreciating the homeliness 
of inspiration?— ~ 

“The homeliness of the way by which God sent the comfort through 
Titus, is very touching. It was by his ‘ coming,’—by his one day stepping 
in at the door. Rising, as the consolation did, in the bosom of the ing 
Eternal, Immortal, and Invisible, it yet finds vent and issue in the most 
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familiar, humble act. Not by shining angel, not by dazzling light, but by 
Titus crossing Paul’s threshold, God sends the consolation. Was not this 
the kindest way of all? Oh! better than shining angel, better than daz- 
zling light, better than all else was Titus, with the old, familiar, happy 
face,—the friend that could sit and talk, and tell exactly how matters 
stood, because he himself had lately seen them,—the man whom Paul had 
been longing for, praying for, looking for. The unexpected visit of kind- 
ness in hours of solitude, tufts of green grass in the desert, ‘large epistles 
written by mine own hand,’ the merry ring of children’s jubilee—may 
all be the homely utterances, in our hearts, of the voice that is full of 
majesty.” 

But perhaps the finest of all (save the highly eloquent closing chapter of 
the volume) is that on “ Triumph over trial." Thus,— 

“ But why should faith or character be put to the proof at all? Testing 
by ordeal is the law of the universe. 

“ Here is gold. Precious in itself, it must be disengaged from surround- 
ing dross. And how? Perishable material though it be, it is subjected to 
the action of consuming fire. What is the result? The gold is not de- 
stroyed ; it is not welded to its alloy. It is separated, purified, glorified. 

“Why should not faith obey the same law, and be subjected to the same 
process? There are all kinds of counterfeits, and all kinds of alloys. So 
a is it, that the world’s gold-fields could not buy a single grain. 

or is it perishable. Immortal in itself, it clothes with immortality the 
man who has it. There is, therefore, no danger of consuming either itself 
or its possessor, by placing it in the crucible and subjecting it to the fur- 
nace, The only result will be, manifestation of its reality, isolation from 
surrounding dross, and exhibition of its native celestial lustre, The 
‘manifold temptations’ are the range of glowing furnaces into which the 
faith is cast; the ‘ heaviness’ is the action of the fires. 

“Look around, This —— of testing by ordeal is in universal 
operation. Nature acts. on it; Providence evokes it ; Society is moulded 
by it. Through it the brave, the wise, the strong climb to honour: by it 
the indolent, the foolish, the hollow-hearted are sent to their own place. 
Over the pearl gates of ‘ Paradise regained.’—flung wide open to the sons 
of men,—is written, ‘ Baptism by fire.’ ‘ Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation.’ In the plains of Mamre, the Lord had said of Abram, ‘I 
know him.’ With still deeper meaning, as he stayed the hand that grasped 
the gleaming knife on Mount Moriah, he said, ‘ Now I know that thou 
fearest God.’”’ 

We had marked other passages for quotation, but let these suffice. They 
surely bear out our judgment, that we have, in this little volume, a very 
gem of scriptural, Christian thoughtfulness, of sagacious Christian joyful- 
ness, of cultured intellect, of purest rene f taste, and of finest genuine 
feeling. Though he did not, we shall think of him, as we read again our 
author’s manly, free, and fragrant words (p. 171) :— 

“ Christian, doing the work of the Lord, both in tae business and 
direct service, rejoices in hope. Even now, such labour diffuses fragrance 
through the spirit. What a consciousness of manliness, freedom, satisfac- 
tion, progress, there is, in the feeling that we are standing at the post the 
great Master has assigned us; that he is our fellow-worker ; and that ‘the 
arms of our hands are made strong by the hands of the mighty God of 
Jacob.’” 


Confession and Absolution in the Anglican Church. Being a Paper Read 
before the Edinburgh Clerical Association. With an Appendix on the 
Position of the Officiating Clergymen at Communion, and on Bowin 
before “The Altar.” By the Rev. Caartes R. Tears, Incumbent o 
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St Andrew's Church, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Grant & Son. 1868. 

In this little treatise, Mr Teape confines himself to the teaching of the 
Church of England at the period when her liturgy was framed, as alone 
enabling us to form a correct opinion as to its meaning. This object is to 
ascertain the sentiments held by the early Reformers of the Church of 
England regarding Confession and Absolution, from their well-known writ- 
ings, and thus to fix the meaning of the phrases and the scope of dectrines 
embodied in the liturgy. Nothing can be more fair and legitimate than 
this mode of reasoning; and Mr Teape has, in our opinion, succeeded in 
clearly and conclusively establishing his point, viz., that the interpretation 
put by Ritualists on the language and doctrine on these subjects, in the 
Book of Common Prayer, is perfectly inadmissible. Indeed, we do not see 
how that party can possibly get over the evidence which has been adduced 
in proof of this. There is only one way in which they can reply to the 
argument, and that is, to propose a thorough revision of the liturgy, expur- 
gating it from all Protestant doctrine. The Papists have been long accus- 
tomed to call our Reformation a Deformation ; and it is clear that nothing 
will satisfy the Ritualistic party short of an entire severance from the 
doctrine and — of our Reformers. Common honesty, however, re- 
quires that, if this is their object, it ought not to be effected in the way of 
— a meaning upon their language totally at variance with their well- 

nown sentiments,—sentiments which they plainly avowed in their writings, 
and which they sealed with their blood. Nothing, therefore, remains for 
them but an entire reconstruction of the liturgy on anti-Reformation 
principles. In one part of Mr Teape’s paper, where he speaks of the in- 
fluence of the continental Reformers in the foundation of the English 
Prayer-Book, we felt peculiarly interested :—‘ With the Reformed Church, 
they were allies a friends ; and the writings of Luther, still later of 
Calvin, had a place and influence in the formation of our liturgy ; we own 
to them our sentences, exhortation, confessions, and absolutions, in the 
morning and evening service ; the second exhortation and the absolution, 
and ‘comfortable words,’ in the communion service.” This is a curious 
fact, and we should like it more fully brought out, by the quotation of 
Calvin’s liturgy in juxtaposition with that of the Church of England. How 
oddly would our High Churchmen appear, when it was discovered that 


they were using the language of John Calvin, of Martin Bucer, and Pol- 
anus of Strasburg, in a Popish sense ! 


Sermons. By the Rev. Jonny Ker, Glasgow. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas. 1869. 


The praise of Mr Ker as a preacher is in all the Churches. Within the 
circle of his own Church, he is, as a man, most dearly beloved ; and among 
her preachers, one of the most distinguished. It is, however, one of the 
minor evils of our deplorable divisions, that it seldom falls to the lot of the 
members of any one communion to enjoy the ministrations of the most 
prized ministers belonging to another; they may have heard the fame of 
them with their ears, but at such a distance, that their personal worth, 
their peculiar gifts and graces, come upon them with no distinct impres- 
sion, so that they can hardly tell what manner of men they are. As some 
compensation for this disadvantage, we welcome the appearance of the 
volume before us with cordial satisfaction. It wants, indeed, the living 
voice of the speaker-to aid in giving effect to the massive sense and winning 
music of its periods ; but here we are admitted to know, if not the man, at 
least his communication,—here we can all see, in bright and legible cha- 
racters, the “ writing on the wall,” the reflection of the author's mind on 
the pale and lifeless page, though denied the privilege (now too seldom, we 
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regret to learn, enjoyed even by his own flock) of seeing or hearing the 
writer himself. The sermons before us are, indeed, of no common order: 
among a host of competitors, they occupy a high class—we were about to 
say, the highest class—whether viewed in point of composition, or thought, 
or treatment. The topics selected are, in some respects, unique and out of 
the common course, as will be apparent even from their titles, some of which 
may be given, such as—“ God’s Word Suited to Man’s Sense of Wonder” 
(Ps. exix, 18); “Is Man Entirely Selfish?” (Job i. 9); “The Burial of 
Moses” (Deut. xxxv. 6); ‘Christ's Reticence in Teaching Truth” (John 
xvi. 12); Christ's Delay to Interpose Against Death” (John xi. 32); 
“ Reasons Why God should Contradict our Hope of Immortality if it were 
False” (John xiv. 2), &c. In the management of these topics, while the 
great ends of gospel preaching are steadily kept in view, the author mani- 
fests a singular aptitude for profound and thoughtful research. He has 
gone down in the diving-bell of a sound Christian philosophy, to the very 
depth of his theme, and has brought up treasures of the richest and most 
rechercheé character, practically shewing the truth of his own remarks in 
the preface, “ that there is no department of thought or action which can- 
not be touched by that gospel, which is the manifold wisdom of God.” 
These subjects he has exhibited in a style corresponding to their brilliancy 
and profoundness,—terse and telling, elegant and captivating, yet totally 
unlike the tinsel ornaments laid upon the subject by an elaborate process 
of manipulation,—a style which is the outcome of the sentiment and feel- 
ing within, shaping itself in appropriate drapery, which we cannot better 
describe than in his own language, where, referring to Moses and Stephen, 
as emblematical of their respective dispensations, he says, “It is the tend- 
ency of all history to be typical. We read it very inattentively, if we do 
not see that it is constantly throwing itself up into representative men and 
events.” In Mr Ker's style, we see the fountain of the waters of life 
“ throwing itself up,” in beautiful and variegated forms, dictated by a 
well-cultured taste and a fine poetical fancy. And yet withal, in these 
discourses, there is a closeness of reasoning enough to split the heads of 
many of our audiences, more especially in England, accustomed to the 
vapid commonplace inanities of modern preaching. We commend these 
sermons to the special study of all youthful aspirants to the ministry. 
Like the candlestick of the ancient Temple, all of which, with its branches, 
its knobs, and its flowers, “ was one beaten work of pure gold,” each of 
these discourses, rich in material, exhibits a finished piece of workmanship. 


Reason and Religion ; or, The Leading Doctrines of Christianity. By the 
Rev. R. E. Hoopez, LL.D., F.R.A.S., of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
Head Master of the Marine School of South Shields. Macintosh : 
London. 


The preaching of the Church of England is like the prophet’s figs, either 
very good or very bad. We get from her the best, and also the worst, 
sermons in the kingdom. This volume deserves high commendation. Not 
= is its author a talented and accomplished man, but he is in sympathy 
with the searching and inquiring spirit of the age, and has no fear for 
truth and religion in the midst of free discussion. The book has nothing 
of the dogmatic manner, because it is the result of his own experience, 
when, in early life, he had to do battle with doubts. All the better fitted, 
on this account, is he to be a wise and honest counsellor of earnest seekers 
after definite religious trath. The truth will prove itself the truth, and 
maintain its ground against all comers. Sincere inquiry has led him to 
embrace the evangelical system of theology, and in this work to explain 
and recommend it as rational and scriptural. His style is clear, because 
his thinking is exact. He knows what he means to say, and says it so 
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plainly that the reader understands it at once. There is no stretching 
after fine writing. All is well-reasoned and plainly-expressed, for the 
satisfaction of those who are thoughtful and open to conviction. Those 
who have studied Locke and Wilson, as well as Butler, on the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, will peruse this fresh work on the same subject with 
interest. There is no High Churchism in it. Dr Hoopell has too sturdy 
an intellect, and too manly a character for the nonsense of ritualism. And 
he is too devout a scholar of the Bible for it. He does not treat at all of 
the constitution of the visible church and its forms of worship, rightly judg- 
ing that these are not among the “ leading doctrines of Christianity.” He 
ascribes the prevalence of scepticism to the prominence given to ceremonies 
over the real power of the gospel, and says justly, that “thinking men 
see not the efficacy of external rites, and reproach those who pay attention 
to them as superstitious.” 

We do not agree, however, with all his views. We think his account of 
the depravity of human nature too slight; his statement, that Christ died 
for all men (p. 71), needs some qualifying explanation; and there are 
some doubtful things in the addendum on the eternity of future punish- 
ments. But his trumpet gives a full and certain sound on the character 
of the atonement, the nature of faith, and the distinction between justifi- 
cation and sanctification. He defines believing unto salvation very well. 
There is a fine glow of soul in the chapter on “The Heroism of the Re- 
deemer.” And excellently put is his reply to the objection to prayer from 
the constant law of nature. In illustration of the thought and style, we 
may give two brief extracts :— 

“ Eternity is ever existing. We are eternal, not merely shall be. We 
have entered on our endless being, not shall enter on it hereafter. When 
I say I would have you think of Eternity, not of Time, I mean, I would 
have you think of those things which will never lose their interest, instead 
of those things which will lose their interest to-morrow. And as heaven 
and eternity are real and present, so also is the soul; for the soul is the 
man, the body is not. The soul is the man now; and every wise man will 
consider it and its permanent interests, instead of the body and its passing 
concerns” (P. cr; 

‘Faith and real belief are one and the same thing. I say faith and real 
belief, because, in this false world, there is a great geal of mock belief. 
Persons are in the habit of saying they believe things, when they mean that 
they assent to them. But assent and belief are two different matters. To 
such an extent is this lowering of the word ‘believe’ carried, that, very 
often, persons, when they hesitate to say ‘Such a thing is a fact,’ not hav- 
ing actual knowledge, say, ‘I delieve such a thing is a fact,’ meaning, ‘I 
think such a thing is so, but am not sure.’ Men often say, they often even 
think, that they ‘ believe’ in the Lord Jesus Christ, when they do nothing 
of the kind ; when they only ‘ assent to’ the statement that he came to die 
for them ; when they go no further than this, that they do not dispute in 
their own minds that he did so. To ‘believe’ that Christ died for us, is to 
realize the fact,” &e. (Pp. 98, 99). 


Discourses. By the late Rev. Jonn Rippext, Moffat. With a Sketch of his 
Life, by the Rev. ANpREw Tuomson, D.D. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 


The author of these discourses fulfilled his ministry as a Nonconformist 
pastor in Moffat,—the Scottish Cheltenham,—a little clean and tidy town, 
as many of our readers know, on the borders of Dumfriesshire and Lanark- 
shire, which is encircled with verdant pastoral mountains, and forms a sort 
of gateway to the glens or dales watered by the Annan, the Evan, and the 
Moffat. ‘To a studious and thoughtful man like Mr Riddell, such a locality 
must have had many attractions ; for, as we are told, in the interesting and 
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able biographical sketch which introduces the sermons, “traditions of 
border raids linger in the district, many of them preserved in fragments of 
ballads or of border minstrelsy ; while, within walking distance, there are 
the haunts and hiding-places of the Scottish Covenanters, such as Charlie's 
Hope, St Mary's Loch, the Gray Mare’s Tail, and dark, solitary, eerie Loch 
Skene.” ‘The stream of visitors which has regularly flowed into this fa- 
vourite watering-place during the summer and autumn months, ever since 
the railway system rendered it easy of access, greatly enlarged the sphere 
of Mr Riddell’s usefulness. Multitudes of strangers felt the attraction of 
a preacher of such power. Persons of wealth, education, and culture, 
having found their way to his place of worship, waited on his ministry so 
long as they remained in the locality ; and thus he came to be surrounded, 
for several months of the year, with an audience much more numerous than 
the flock whose pastor he was, and quite as appreciating as the audiences that 
are to be found in many of the churches at larger cities. The perusal 
of these discourses will sufficiently explain why those who went once to listen 
to Mr Riddell’s eloquence were likely to return. And it will prepare us 
for receiving the intelligence without surprise, that, in not a few instances, 
those who had gone thither to find health in the salubrious air, or mineral 
waters of the place, also obtaincd, through his ministry, spiritual healing 
and revival. We do not hesitate to affirm, that some of these discourses 
will bear comparison with the ablest pulpit addresses which have passed 
the ordeal of the press during the fast quarter of a century. They are 
marked, in a singular degree, by the combined qualities of intellectual 
vigour, evangelical unction, and devotional fervour : and while they present 
the substance of the old theology of the Puritans of Eugland and the Se- 
ceders of Scotland, it is moulded into fresh and modern forms, and draped 
in a style which is at once elaborate, pure, and beautiful. Were we to 
hint a fault by way of qualifying the expression of our admiration, we 
should say that the elaboration is excessive ; and that, judging of these 
sermons as compositions intended to be spoken to mixed audiences, there 
is the absence of desirable repose at intervals, both in the thought and the 
style. The straining and effort of the preacher are felt to be too uninter- 
mitting, as if he toiled up a steep ascent, without allowing any breathing- 
space, or interval of rest, until the summit is reached. A sense of exhaus- 
tion in the reader is the inevitable result. Much more must it have been 
so in the hearer, if, indeed, the attention were kept on the stretch all 
through without flagging. Here we homologate the judicious observation 
of Mr Riddell’s admiring but discriminating critic :—‘ His sermons, re- 
garded as spoken compositions, would have served their purpose better 
had there been more ease about them, and a little less of sustained intellec- 
tual effort: for a sermon, like a river, must have its shallow places as well 
as its depths—its smooth places as well as its dashing rapids; and if there 
is to be apentninnt interest in listening, there must be variety in what 
is spoken.” With this qualification, we warmly commend these Discourses 
to theological students, as models of pulpit teaching, which will reward 
their careful examination, and profound study. 

The instructive and touching extracts, which are given in the Memoir, 
from his Diary and Letters, throw a pleasing light on the spiritual life 
of the author ; and reveal a heart which walked closely with God, and 
deeply realised the life and triumph of faith, so powerfully and truthfully 
delineated in these pages. He was a man who “ believed, and therefore 
spoke.”’ 

PWe had marked a few sparkling passages, with the purpose of quoting 
them as illustrations of the author's manner. But our limited space forbids. 

The Memoir is admirable in spirit and execution, and every way worthy 
of Dr Thomson’s elegant pen. Externally, too, the volume is quite a gem ; 
in a high degree creditable to the Kdinburgh press. 
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The Seventh Vial ; or, The Past and Present of Papal Europe, as shewn in 
the Apocalypse. By the Rev. J. A. Wriie, LL.D. New and Cheap 
Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co. 

“It is somewhat of an experiment,” says the author in his preface, “ to 
wake up a book which has slept for twenty years. The author may not 
have done wisely in making this experiment in the present instance. The 
‘Seventh Vial’ was first given to the public in 1848. It quickly ran through 
several editions, and was then permitted to drop out of view. All the 
while there have been occasional inquiries for it; and of late, these 
have grown so numerous as to induce the author to issue a new, a 
revised, and a very much enlarged edition,’ The author, with the excep- 
tion of a few details, adheres to his views of prophecy, which recent events 
have gone so far to confirm ; and under these circumstances, we hail the 
re-appearance of this, the most interesting and the most ominously attested 
demonstration of the past and present of Papal Europe, as shewn in the 
Apocalypse. 


The Road to Rome via Oxford ; or, Ritualism identical with Romanism. By 
the Rev. J. A. Wyre, LL.D. London: S. W. Partridge & Co. 


Ritualism is Romanism, and Romanism is anything but real Christianity. 
Such is the drift of this little volume, which is one of the best things we 
have seen on the subject, and which will be read in England, where the 
question is one of life and death,—though even in Scotland it ought to 
awaken a deeper interest, on the principle, that when our neighbour's 
house is on fire, it is high time to look after our own. 


The Four Evangelists, with the Distinctive Characteristics of their Gospels. 
By Evwarp A. Toomson. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 1868. 


The author informs us, in his preface, that the discourses in this volume 
were “ prepared as pulpit lectures in the ordinary course of Sabbath morn- 
ing ministrations, and that they are published very much as originally 
written.” This, he adds, “may account for their popular character and 
peculiar form.” ‘The author, therefore, has not adverted to many ques- 
tions connected with the gospels which are being anxiously canvassed at 
the present day. Some readers may consider this a defect. With them, 
unless a writer on the gospels in these days is critical, he is nothing; he 
is expected to meet at every corner the most recent objections against 
their genuineness and authority ; and, indeed, few modern divines have 
been able to resist the temptation, when coming across the subject, of 
dealing a blow at Strauss, or breaking a lance with Renan. Such disqui- 
sitions are surely out of place and season in the pulpit on the Lord’s day ; 
and it may be truly said, in regard to many of hem, that, treated to such 
dry,abstruse, and unsuitable nutriment, “ the hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.” We cannot help admiring the self-denial and judiciousness 
of our author in keeping aloof from questions which are adapted only to 
the learned, and require to be studied in the closet. At the same time, 
though Mr Thomson's lectures are neither critical nor controversial, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that they are not scientific. If true science 
consists in a knowledge of one’s subject, derived from a thorough study of 
it in all its bearings and relations, prosecuted with genuine enthusiasm, 
and guided by sound judgment, these lectures are far from being unsci- 
entific. The man who knows well the nature of the soil which he culti- 
vates, and who so manages it as to render it productive and profitable, is 
regarded as a truly scientific farmer, though he may not choose to spend 
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his time in ney ogy the chemical ingredients which go to form a fruitful 
soil. Placing the sacred gospels before him as they are, and assuming 
their divine inspiration as in the meantime a settled question, Mr Thom- 
son sets himself to the investigation of their respective characteristics, so 
as to bring out their natural diversities in perfect consistency with their 
divine harmony. This task he has accomplished with singular success ; 
exhibiting in the course of his examination much critical taste, and a 
signal aptitude for what may be termed distinctiveness of observation. 
Alluding to the well-known emblems in the Books of Ezekiel and of 
Revelation, under which it was anciently supposed that the four evangelists 
were designated, our author considers those given in the latter book as 
most appropriate, namely, first, the face of a lion as the characteristic of 
Matthew’s gospel, in which Christ appears in the majestic attitude of the 
lion of the tribe of Judah, the king of Israel ; second, the face of an ox, 
as descriptive of Mark’s gospel, in which he appears the active worker and 
servant ; third, the face of a man, portraying the character of Luke's 
gospel, embracing the wide field of humanity ; and fourth, the face of an 
eagle, denoting the lofty design of the Beepel by John, in which Christ 
soars into the infinity of the Godhead. ithout regarding these figures 
as typical, Mr Thomson accepts them as eminently suggestive of the dis- 
tinctive features of the four gospels. Our space will not permit us to 
follow the author in his masterly delineation of those distinctive charac- 
teristics ; and we can only notify some of those neg which appear to 
us to open up new points of view ina field which has been so much trodden. 

The following remarks on what have been called lives of Christ, or har- 
monies of the gospels, seem to us to be as fresh as they are just. “ Froma 
very early period in the history of the church, their unity of subject has 
induced many to attempt the combination and condensation of the four 
gospels into one continuous narrative or complete whole as the one gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Nor can there be a question that various advantages are 
to be derived from comparing the various gospels, and exhibiting their en- 
tire consistency with one another in what they relate in common. Atthe 
same time, if they be viewed, not as histories complete in themselves so 
far as respects the particular purpose they were designed to serve, but 
just as so many repertories or magazines of material, so to speak, out of 
which we have to draw up a properly complete history for ourselves, there 
can be as little question that we have set ourselves a task which God 
never meant us to undertake, and which, moreover, with the means at our 
command, is altogether beyond the compass of our utmost energies. 
Sacre At all events, a harmony of the gospels in strict chronolo- 
gical order is impracticable. We cannot ome work it out, at least 
with anything like scientific certainty ; for this plain and obvious reason, 


that with the exception of the hen erage, and the end of their narratives, 


which, as connected with a biography, almost necessarily eorrespond, the 
evangelists do not write chronologically :—each of them has his own dis- 
tinct plan and system of arrangement, and this so independent of chrono- 
logical order, that if we attempt to put them together in such an order, 
we find ourselves at once entangled in inextricable difficulties. os 
Then, in addition to this, there is the all-decisive consideration—it has, 
pleased God to give us four gospels. He might have given us but one, 
complete and perfect in itself, or he might have even given us four in 
such exact concordance, both verbal and chronological, that no other har- 
mony would have been required,—we should have had what is sought for 
ready made to us. Instead of this we have the four, all different, and 
rtraying so many different sides or aspects of the life of Christ, per- 
Fectly armonious no doubt, but not to be proved harmonious by being 
unified or blended into one without diversity or difference.” We might 
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int to some thoughtful reflections on the gospel by “ Matthew the pub- 
can,” as that evangelist, in true humility, styles himself; but perha 
the most remarkable distinction is that assigned to the evangelist Mark. 
The peculiar aspect in which Christ is exhibited in this gospel, which our 
author thinks may have been constructed by St Mark from memoranda 
taken by St Peter during the life time of Christ, is simply that of a servant 
doing the will of his heavenly father. The illustrations which Mr Thom- 
son has gathered with great minuteness to prove, that in this gospel the 
higher aspects of the divine person of our Lord are kept in the backgronnd, 
are certainly very striking ; and we think our author has succeeded in 
demonstrating that this gospel presents the Son of God, mainly and dis- 
tinctively, as the servant, and not as the Lord. We confess, however, 
that on this point we were impressed with a feeling of over refinement, 
if not over-straining on the part of the author. In his anxiety to estab- 
lish his position, he has allowed himself to be carried so far as to explain 
away every expression which seemed to indicate lordship, not excepting 
that of the “ Lord of the Sabbath,” and “the Son of the Blessed.” With 
his explanation of these terms we cannot agree ; but it is only fair to add 
the following statement, which we quote from his chapter on the harmony 
of the gospels :—‘ You find the Son of God in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
as well as in John.” Upon’ the whole, we lay down this small volume, 
not only with a feeling of admiration for the talents of its author, but 
with what he himself will, we doubt not, receive as a far better commen- 
dation, with a higher appreciation of the God-like wisdom, beauty, and 
grandeur of those gospels, which form the foundation of our hopes, and 
the charter of our redemption. Judging from this impression, we can 
easily believe that this must have proved in the delivery a most interest- 
ing series of lectures. 


The Old Testament in the New. A Contribution to Biblical Criticism and 

Interpretation. By Davin M‘Catuan Turpiz, M.A. Williams & Nor- 

ate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 South 
rederick Street, Edinburgh. 1868. 


The New Testament, as is well known to every reader, contains numer- 
ous quotations made by Christ and his apostles from the Old Testament, 
noting the fulfilment a many prophecies, promises, and types concerning 
Christ and his work, or illustrating the doctrines and duties of religion. 
These quotations are sometimes taken from the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
they are most frequently made from the Greek version of the LXX., which, 
in the time of Christ and his apostles, was more generally read and under- 
stood by the Jews, who were dispersed and settled in distant lands, as well 
as by Jewish proselytes, than the Hebrew text. The object of this volume 
is to classify ens quoted passages, according to their agreement with, or 
their variation from, the Septuagint and the Hebrew Bible. The original 
of the passages in the New Testament, in the Septuagint, and in the 
llebrew Scriptures, and an English translation of each, are placed in three 
parallel columns. Various readings and critical notes are subjoined. 
Quotations to the number of 278 are thus adduced, arranged, and critically 
discussed. For many years the author has devoted himself to the study of 
the languages and literatures of the east, and this work, which is the first 
published fruit of his learned labours, bears ample evidence of his qualifi- 
cations for the task he has undertaken. He is at once a good critic and a 
sound expositor. “The subject is an important one,” says the author, 
“ not only in itself, but as bearing on many other questions of interest. It 
links the Old Testament and the New together, shews how the New is the 
sequence of the Old, and the Old the preparation for the New.” 
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The Gospel in Leviticus: A Series of Lectures on the Hebrew Ritual. By 
Josepa A. Setss, D.D., Author of “ Last Times,” “ Parable of the Ten 
Virgins.” London: Thomas C. Jack, 30 Ludgate Hill. Edinburgh : 59 
South Bridge. 1868. 


“The design of the author in these lectures, has been to trace the 
grand features of the gospel, and the method of salvation in Christ Jesus, 
as om in the ancient rites fifteen hundred years before the Saviour came ; 
and thus to develop, not only an interesting illustration of the plan of 

race from figures of God’s own choosing, but also an argument for the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and the divinity of the Christian system.” 
This design, we think, the author has successfully accomplished. The 
lectures are very instructive and edifying. Each has been carefully thought 
out, and is handled with ability and power. The author's solidity and 
sobriety of judgment are seldom at fault. He has escaped the —— into 
which the expositor in this field of Biblical inquiry is very apt to fall—that 
of giving loose reins to the imagination, and making more of the figures 
and shadows of the Jewish religion than they were really intended by the 
Spirit of God to teach. In reading these lectures, the thought has struck 
us that we are emg in some danger of devoting to the Levitical institu- 
tions less attention than their importance demands. If, as we believe, the 
Jewish and the Christian dispensations are inseparably connected and 
equally divine, forming parts of one great and mee | wise plan for the 
redemption of the race of Adam, if the types and shadows of the former 
were fulfilled in Christ the antitype, the true substance, the study of the 
ancient Jewish ritual institutions as delivered by God to Moses must not 
only be a positive duty but a delightful and profitable exercise. So im- 
portant, so necessary, indeed, is this study that the central doctrine of 
Christianity, the atonement, under the aspects of reconciliation, redemp- 
tion, substitution, expiation, as exhibited in the New Testament cannot 
be rightly understood without the aid of the light thrown upon them by 
these ancient and divinely-instituted rites. 


The Pupils of St John the Divine. By the author of the “ Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” 

The Hermits. By the Rey. Cuartes Kincstty. Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don. 1868. 


These works are the two first of a series intended to form a Sunday 
Library for household reading, to be published in monthly numbers. The 
first of them comprehends not only the life of the apostle John, but the 
lives of his direct disciples, Ignatius, Quadratus, and Polycarp, and of 
those who had been instructed by their teaching, together with historical 
details of the churches in Gaul, Smyrna, Antioch, and Parthia, with which 
the apostle John was closely connected. The subject of this volume, 
therefore, opens up a field for very attractive narrative, presenting some 
of the highest and purest examples of Christian excellence to be gleaned 
from what now remains of the history of the church in the ages imme- 
diately posterior to that of the apostles. The accomplished authoress does 
not profess to have derived her materials from original authorities ; but 
the work is written with much care, and with an artistic skill that gives 
it more than the interest of romance. 

The second of these works is intended to embrace biographies of the 
most famed hermits of Egypt, Syria, Persia, and Western Europe, translated 
from original and generally contemporary lives, with such explanations as 
Mr Kingsley has considered necessary ior the elucidation of his subject. 
It includes, among others, the lives of St Anthony, the father of Egyptian 
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monachism, by Athanasius; of St Paul, the first hermit, by St Jerome ; 
of Hilarion, the disciple of St Anthony, and the father of monachism in 
Palestine, by St Jerome; and of Simeon Stylites, the pillar anchorite, 
by one of his disciples, named Anthony, and by Theodoret, whose nar- 
ratives Mr Kingsley has interwoven. From these translations, and even 
from one of them, such as the life of St Anthony, the reader will perhaps 
acquire much truer conceptions of the asceticism of those times than from 
any description, however brilliant. 

The history of these hermits, which presents so vivid a picture of the 
grievous corruptions of Christianity at an early period, is a part of church 
history which wears a very uninviting and melancholy aspect. Yet when 
it is considered that these men were not only regarded during their lives, 
and after their death, with a veneration almost verging on idolatry, but 
exercised for thirteen centuries a most enormous and disastrous influence 
over the whole of Christendom, and exercise a potent sway over the greater 
part of it to the present day, the subject, it must be admitted, is worthy 
of the attention of the historian, the philosopher, the statesman, the phy- 
siologist, and the Christian. 

The illustrations, interspersed by Mr Kingsley, are written with the 
ease and graphic power for which he is distinguished, and they are per- 
vaded by a common sense and philosophic spirit. The tendency of his 


remarks is not to encourage but to counteract a taste for asceticism. Yet 


he writes of these hermits with candid and very friendly feelings. In his 
description of the circumstances in which the system originated—the 
almost hopeless confusion, misrule, tyranny, and wickedness of the world, 
there is certainly much, if not wholly to shield these hermits from our 
censure, yet to mitigate its severity. Nor is it right to load them with 
the burden of the guilt of the enormous evils which the system produced 
in the course of ages, for these evils it was beyond the power of human 
sagacity to foresee. In reference to the alleged miracles, visions, &c., 
which form the largest part of these lives, Mr Kingsley attempts to 
vindicate the parties from intended falsehood, on the ground that when 
people are crowded together under any excitement they will make each 
other believe in anything, in spirit-rapping, table-turning, the mesmeric 
fluid, electro-biology ; and that these hermits by their continual fasts and 
vigils had put themselves into a state of mental disease in which the brain, 
as in the case of madness and fever, cannot distinguish between facts and 
dreams. But while admitting that his ingenious explanations, and those, 
not less ingenious, of Isaac Taylor in his “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
will go so far to exculpate the hermits and their biographers, or their 
informers, from the imputation of deliberate falsehood, we yet confess to 
having our suspicions that pious frauds, which were afterwards resorted 
to by the Church of Rome to so fearful an extent, had, along with’ other 
corruptions, been early imported into the system of asceticism. 


Emmanuel ; or, the Father Revealed in Jesus. By James Cutross, D.D., 
Author of the “ Resurrection and the Life; or, Lazarus revived,” 


“ Divine Compassion,” &c. London: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Ber- 
ners Street. 1868. 


Christ, the God-man, the great centre of the volume of inspiration, and 
of all history—of the history not only of the humau race, but of the uni- 
verse, is here presented under one aspect of his person—as the revealer 
of the Father. The theme, which is the sum of the message of the glori- 
ous gospel of God to man, affords ample scope for devout meditation, 
and for effective appeals to the conscience and the heart; though “ we 
know but in part,” and though soon we find that it becomes too deep for us. 
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The author is impressed with the unspeakable importance of the sub- 
ject, and he handles it with ability and eloquence. 


Beacons of the Bible: A Series of Tracts. By the Very Reverend Henry 
Law, M.A., Dean of Gloucester. London: James Nisbet & Co., 
Berners Street. 1868. 


The scriptures teach us largely by examples that allure us by their 
beauty to the paths of holiness. They also teach us not less frequently, 
by beacons that warn us, from the frightful havoc which sin has made on 
the character and happiness of others, of the danger of trifling with sin or 
temptation. ‘Twenty-four of these beacons are pointed to, and expatiated 
upon, in this volume ; and they are all taken from the early history of the 
world as unfolded in the Book of Genesis. They include the Serpent, 
Eve, Cain, Lamech, Enoch unheeded, Ungodly alliance, The Spirit striving 
in vain, The flood of evil, The flood of waters, &c. ‘ Object not,” says the 
author, “ that I select the dark side of each picture. My first purpose is to 
unmask sin. I would show it as our direst enemy—the cause aud origin 
of all our woe—the spring of misery in earth and hell. But, wistake me 
not, I urge you not to flee sin, that by sinlessness you may win heaven. 
No; I would scare from sin, that you may seek refuge in Christ.” We 
cordially recommend this volume as well fitted, by the blessing of God, to 
accomplish the object aimed at by the author. Its sentiments are 
thoroughly evangelical; its treatment of every subject is natural and 
judicious ; and its tone is earnest and affectionate, while point and direct- 
ness are the characteristics of its style. 


Alessandro Gavazzi. Records of Two Years’ Christian Work in Italy. 
London : James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street, W. 1868. 


These records do not profess to give the history of all that is doing for 
the evangelization of Italy. They are limited to a detail of the philan- 
thropic and evangelistic labours of Gavazzi in that kingdom during the 
last two years. They have been written by one who was a conspicuous 
actor in the scenes and events which he describes, and who has been fur- 
nished by Gavazzi with many of his letters, written in English to English 
friends, from which extracts are given. A part of these two years was 
employed by Gavazzi in taking care of the wounded and sick soldiers when 
the Italians had taken up arms in the cause of liberty; but during the 
greater part of that time he was occupied in preaching the gospel to his 
countrymen. This work of evangelization he commenced at Venice in 
the early part of the year 1867, and there his success has been the greatest. 
His sermons and lectures were listened to by large and overflowing audi- 
tories, consisting of all classes, from the highest to the humblest ; and in 
“the city of the sea,” a regular church of evangelical Christians has been 
organised, embracing upwards of four hundred and _ catechumens. But 
Gavazzi’s labours have extended to other parts of Italy. ‘The crowds 
which have flocked after him in his evangelistic excursions, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the priests to do him damage, have, no doubt, been 
attracted more from the fame he has acquired as a patriot and an orator, 
than from any prevailing thirst for evangelical truth; but it is much to 
have the attention of the people awakened and their interest excited. The 
reading of these records leaves a strong impression on the mind, of the sad 
destitution of evangelistic labourers in Italy, both to break up the ground 
and to occupy it when once it is broken up, and of the mighty benefits 
which would result from the establishment of an‘ Italian college for train- 
ing evangelists,—a measure which Gavazzi has long strenuously advocated ; 
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for the Waldensian College at Florence can scarcely supply the wants of 
the Waldensian Church itself, and it has never been very popular among 
the Italians, by whom the Waldenses, who speak the French language, 
are generally regarded as a distinct, almost a foreign race. 


Redemption Unfolded : from Genesis to the Apocalypse. By the Rev. R. 
Gascoyne, M.A., Bath. London: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners 
Street. 1868. 


This volume contains, in the form of historical and biographical notices, 
a rapid and well executed review of the progressive development of God’s 
great plan of redemption. It is of course impossible, within the compass 
of little more than a hundred pages, to which it is limited, to do more than 
lance at some of the more prominent points in a theme so extensive. 
ut it is often useful to give, as is here done, a bird’s-eye view of a great 
subject. The result is strikingly to exhibit the unity of God’s plan of provi- 
dence, all the events of which are but different parts of one regular scheme, 
like a great and long river, to use the beautiful comparison of Jonathan 
Edwards, which has innumerable branches, beginning in different regions, 
but which, after pursuing very diverse and apparently contrary courses, all 
collect together the nearer they come to their common termination, and 
at length discharge themselves at one mouth into the same great ocean. 


Twenty-Minute Sermons. By a Rurat Dean. London: Published by 
Hatchard & Co., 187 Piccadilly, W. 


These sermons, which are six in number, have for their subjects the 
fundamental articles of evangelical truth. They abound in earnest and 
affectionate appeals; and they are written with much simplicity, having 
been obviously prepared for a country congregation, for whose instruction 
and edification they are very well adapted. 
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